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PREFACE, 



^ Tme work I have undertaken b not the history of a party. It is th* 
history of one of the greatest revolutions ever effected in numan affairs, — 
the history of a mighty impulse communicated to the worid three centu- 
ries ago,— -arid of which the operation is still ever3rwhere discemiMe in 
our own days. The history of the Reformation is altogether distinct 
from the history of Protestantism. In the former all bears the character 
of a regeneration of human nature, a rdigious and social transformation 
emanating from €rod himself. In the latter, we see too often a glaring 
depravation of first principles, — the conflict of parties, — a sectarian spirit, 
— and the operation of private interests. The history of Protestantism 
mieht claim the attention only of Protestants. The histor^r of tho 
ReTormation is a book for all Clmstians, — or rather for all inan^d. 

An historian may choose his portion in the field before him. He may 
narrate the irreat eyents which change^e exterior aspect of a nation, or 
of the worldj or he may record that tranquil progression of a nation, of 
the churchy or of manlurtd, which generally follows mighty changes in 
sdcial relations. Both these departments of history are of hi^h import- 
ance. But the public interest has seemed to turn, by preterence, to 
those periods which, under the name of Revolutions, bring forth a nation, 
6t society at large fi>r a new era, — and to a new career. 

Of the last kind is the transformation which, with very feeble powers, 
I have attempted to describe, in the hope that the beauty of the subject 
will OMnpensate for my insufficiency. The name of revolution which I 
here give to it, is, in our days, brought into discredit with many who 
■hnost confound it with revolt But this is to mistake its meaning. A 
revolution is a change wrought in human affairs. It is a something new 
which unrolls itselTfrom the bosom of humanity; and the word, pre- 
viously to the close of the last century, was more frequently understood 
in a good sense, than in a bad one : — " a happy — a wonderful Revolu- 
tion'^as the expression. The Reformation, oeing the re-establishment 
of the principles of primitive Christianity, was the reverse of a revolt. It 
was a movement rcgeneraiive of that which was destined to revive ; but 
tonservatlve of that which is to stand for ever. Christianity and the 
Reformation, while they established the great principle of the equality of 
souls in the sijght of God, and overturned the usurpations of a proud 
priesthood which assumed to place itself between the Creator and his 
creature, at the same time laid down as a first element of tocial order, 
that there is no power but what is of God, — and called on all men to 
love the brethren, to fear God, to honour the kin^. 

The Reformation is entirely distinguished from the revelations of 
antiquity, and from the greater part of Uiose of modern times. In these, 
the question is one of politics^ and the object proposed is the establisH* 
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mcnt or overtlurow of the power of the one, or of the many. The lore 
of truth, of holiness, of eternal things, was the sunple and powerfol 
spring which gave effect to that whicn we have to narrate. It is die 
evidence of a gradual advance in human nature. In truth, if man, 
instead of seekmg only materia], temporal, and earthly interests, aims at 
a higher object, and seeks spiritual and immortal blessings, — he advances, 
he progresses. The Reformation is one of the most memorable days of 
this progress. It is a pledge that the struggle of our own times vdll 
terminate in favour of truth^by a triumph yet more spiritual and glorious. 

Christistnity and the Reformation are two of the greatest revolutions 
in history. They were not limited to one nation, Uke the various pditi- 
cal movements which history records, but extended to many nations, and 
their effects are destined to be felt to the ends of the earth. 
. Christianit}r and the Reformation are, indeed, the same revolution, but 
working at different periods, and in dissimilar circumstances. They - 
difier in secondary features : — they are alike in their first lines and leaa- 
ing characteristics. The one is me re-appearance of the other. The 
former closes the old order of things ; — the latter bemns the new. Be- 
tween them is the middle age^ One is the parent of tjje other ; and if 
the daughter is, in some, respects, inferior, sne has, in others, characters 
altogether peculiar to herselt 

^ The suddenness of its action is one of these characters of the Reforma- 
tion. The great revolutions which have drawn after them the fall of a 
monarchy, or an entire change of political system, or launched the human 
mind in a new career of developement, have been slowly and gradually 
prepared; the power to be displaced has long been mined, and its princi- 
pal supports have given way. It^ivas even thus at the introduction of 
Christianity. But the Reformation, at the first glancej seems to offer a 
different aspect. The Church of Rome is seen, under Leo X., in all its 
strength and glory. A monk speaks, — and in the half of Europe this 
power and glory suddenly prumble into dust. Thb revolution reminds 
us of the words by which the Son of God announces his second advent: 
^ As the lightning cometh forth irom the west and shineth unto the east, 
80 shall also the coming of the Son of man be." 

This rapidity is inexplicable to those who see in this grfeat event only 
a reform ; who make it simply an act of critical judgment, consisting Ini 
a choice of doctrines, — the abandoning of some, the preserving others^ 
and combining those retained, so as to make of them a new code of 
doctrine. 

How could ap entire people*? — how could many nations have so 
rapidly performed so difficult a worki How could such an act of critical 
judgment kindle the enthusiasm indispensable to great and especially to 
audden revolutions 1 But the Reformation was an event of a^veiY 
different kmd ; and this its history vnjl prove. It was the pouring forth 
anew of that life which Christianity had brought into the world, it was 
the triumph of the noblest of doctrines — of that which animates those 
who receive it with the purest and most powerful enthusiasm, — thtf 
doctrine of I^aiih — the doctrine of Crrace. If the Reformation had been 
what many Catholics and Protestants imagine, — ^if it had been that 
negative system of a negative reason, which rejects with childish impa« 
tiencc whatever displeases, it, and disowns the grand ideas and leading 
truths of universal Christianity, — it would never have overpassed the 
threshold of an academy,— of a cloister or even of a monk*s cell But it 
had no sympathy vrith what is commonly intended by the word Protes- 
tantism. Far from having sustained any loss of viud energy, it arose 
at once like a man full of strength and resolution. 
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Two coiwjwjerjttions will account for the ra^ndity and extent oCthis 
rtfvolotioA. ' One of these must he sought in God, the other among men. 
The UBpulse was given by an unseen hand of power, and the change 
which took place was the work of God. This will be the coneiusion 
arrived at by every on^ who considers the subject with impartiality and 
attention, and does not rest in a superficial view. But the nistorian has 
v further office to perform : — God acts by second causes. Many circum- 
stances, which have often escaped observation, gradually prepared men 
for the great transformation of the sixteenth century, so that the human 
muid was ripe when the hour of its emancipation arrived. 

The office of the historian is to combine these two principal elements 
fe the picture he presents. This is what is attempted in the present 
work. — We shall be easfly understood, so long as we investigate the 
secondary causeis which contributed to brin^ m)Out the revolution we 
Save undertaken to describe. Many will, perhaps, be slower of compre- 
hension, and wiH be inclined even to charge us with superstition, when 
we shall ascribe to GOd the accomplishment of the work. And yet that 
thought is what we particularly cherish. The history takes as its 
guiding star thc^ simple and pregnant truth that God is in History. 
But this truth is commonly forgotten, and sometimes disputed. It seems 
fit, therefore, that we should open our views, and by so doing justify the 
course we have taken. 

In these days, history can no longer be that dead letter of facts to 
iecordinff which the majority of the earlier historians confined them- 
«*^tves. It is felt that, a* in man*s nature, so in his history, there are 
two elements, — matter and' spirit. Our great writers, unwilling to 
restrict themselves to the production of a simple recital, which would 
have been but a barren chronicle, have sought for some principle of li& 
to animate the materials of the pajst. 

Some have borrowed such a principle from the rules of art; they have 
aimed at the simplicity, truth, and picturesqiU of description ; and have 
endeavoured to make their narratives live by the interest of the events 
themselves. 

Others have sought' in philosophy the spiri»»which should fecundate 
their labours. With incidents they have intermingled reflections,— 
histructions, — apolitical and philosophic truths, — and have thus enlivened 
their recitals with a moral which they have elicited from them, or ideas 
they have been able to associate with them. 

Both these methods are, doubtless, useful, and should be employed 
within ccrtkin limits. But there is another source whence we must 
above all seek for the abflity to enter into the understanding, the mind, 
and the Ufe of past ages ; — and this is Religion. History must hve by 
that principle of life which is prcmer to it, and that life is God. He must 
'be acknowledged and proclaimed in history; — and the course of events 
must be ^splayed as the anna)s of the government of a Supreme Disposer. 

I have descended into the lists to which the recitals of our historians 
attracted me. I hrfve there seen the actions of men and of nations 
developing themselves with power, and encountering in hostile collision ; 
— I have neard I kiiow not what clanguor of arms ; — but no where has 
my attention been directed to the majastic aspect of the Judge who 
presides over the struggle. 

And yet there is a principle of movcanent emanating from God himself 
in all the changes among nations. God looks upon that wide stag an 
which the generations of men successively meet and struggle. He is 
there, it is true, an invisible God; but if the pro&ner multitnde pass- 
before Him without noticing Him, because he is "a God that hideth 
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luxnself/' — thoughtful Bplrits, and such ai feel their need of the priiickil» 
of their heing,' seek him with the more earnestness, and are not satia&d 
until they lie prostrate at his feet. And their search is richly rewarded. 
For, from the heights to which they are obliged to climb to meet their 
God, — the world's history, instead of offering, as to the ignorant crowd, 
a confused chaos, appears a majestic temple, which the invisible hand of 
God erects, and which rises to His glory above the rock of humanity. 

Shall we not acknowledge the hand of God in those great men, or in 
those mighty nations which arise, — come forth, as it were, from the dust 
of the eartn, and give a new impulse, a new form, or a new destiny to 
human affairs'? Shall we not acknowledge His hand in those h^o« 
who spring up among men at appmnted times; who disj^ay activity and 
energy beyond the ordinary lunits of human strength; and around 
whom individuals and nations gather, as if to a superior and mysterious 
power 1 Who launched them into the expanse of a^, like comets of 
vast extent and flaming trains, appearing at long intervals, to scatter 
amdng the superstitious tribes of men anticipations of [denty and joy — or 
of calamities and terror 1 Who, but Gkxl himself 1 Alexander would 
seek his own origin in the abodes of the Divinity. And in the mo«t 
irreligious age there is no eminent gloiy but is seen in some way or 
other seeking to connect itself with the idea of divine interposition. - 

And those revolutions which, in their progress, precipitate dynasties 
and nations to the dust, those heaps of ruin which we meet with in the 
^ sands of the d^rt, those majestic remains which the field of human 
histoiy offers to our re6ection, do they not testify aloud to the truth that 
Grod is in History'? Gibbon, seated on the ancient Capitol, and con- 
templating its noble ruins, acknowledged the intervention of a superior * 
destiny. He saw, — he felt its pesence; wherever his eye turned it met 
him; that shadow of a mysterious power re-appeared from behind every 
ruin; and he conceived the project of depicting its (^)eratioB in the 
disorganization, the decline, and the corrupaon of that power of Rome 
which had enslaved the nations. Shall not that mighty hand whioh 
this man of admirable genius, but who had not bowed the knee to Jesus 
Christ, discerned among the scattered monuments oLRomulus and of 
Marcus Aurelius,-— the busts of Cicero, and Virgil, — ^Trajan's trophies, 
and Pompey's horses, be confessed by us as the hand of our Grod 1 

But wnat superior lustre does the truth — that God is in history — 
acquire under the Christian dispensation 1 What is Jesus Christ — ^but 
God's purpose in the world's history'? It was the discovery of Jesus 
Christ which admitted the greatest of modem historians* to the just 
comprehension of his subject.-^^* The gospel," sa^s he, " is the fulfilment 
of all hopes, the perfection of all philosophy, the interpreter of all revolts 
tions, the key to all the seeming contradictions of the physical and mani 
world, — it is life, — ^it is immortality. Since I have known the Saviour, 
every thing is clear ; — with him, there is nothing I cannot sotve."t 

Thus ^)eak8 this distinguished historian ; and, in truth, is it noi the 
keystone ci the arch, — is it not the mysterious bond which holds 
togeUier the things of the^arth and connects them with those of heaven, 
—that God has appearecf In our nature ? What ! God has been born 
into this world, and we are asked to think and write, as if He wei« not 
•very where wolrking out his own will in its history '? Jesus Christ is the 
. true God of human history ; the very lowliness of his appearance may be 
j^aided as one proof of it. If man designs a shade or a shelter upon 
earth, we look to see preparationB,*-matenals, scaffolding, and woikoMn. 

* John Von Multof. ^ t Letir«* C. Boimsc 
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Ifce Tm w f b tt tti iniant nnght dttp m its ft^Ae htind^Mid dMtUg it in lil« 



botom oftbe earth, and iimn that seed, iiBferMpcyblei&ltfl^^ ha 

fffodiiOM the majei^ tree, under whose wpf^ina beoghe tibe famines ^ 
nen ma^find ahel^. To tidne^e great results hy imperceptible means, 
It the hiw of the dWine dealiMr. 

R IB ^xk law wMdt has veeetved its noblest lustration in Jesus Chiist 
The religion which has now taken possess!^ of ^ gates of all nations, 
urtiM at this hour mgns, or ho^mv ovef all ^le tribes of the earth, fiom 
uast t» -vrest, aad whieh even a seeptieal philosophy is fondled to ma- 
toDWledse-wihe spirituid and social lnw of this world ;-*tiiat rehgkm, 
than whk^ there is notiilag nobler under ^ yanit of heaTen,>-4iay, in 
^ very umverae of oieation ;— what was its eonmoikceBientl ... A 
chyd bem in the meanest town of the most despised country o£ the 
Mrth ;*^Hi child whose mo^er had not even what faHs to the lot of the 
most indmnt and wretdied wonuai of our efti^^— a room to hmm 
fiMth|-*«eli^ bom in ft stable and placed in an ex's cnb .... OQeo! 
I aekneiu4edge thee there, and I adore thee. 

' The Refonnation leeogmsed the same law of God's operations : and 
il had the tonsdousness that it folfiUed it. The Uionght that God is in 
lustceyiseftenputfor^bytheRefiirmers. We^nd it on one oecaoen 
in-paitamlar eiqptessed by Luther, under one of those connarisons ih- 
*vaaff and gretesque^ yet not without a certain subUmity, which he took 
-pfeasoie in usmg, that he might be understood bj the people. "Thie 
*wocld," said he one day, inr a conrersation with lus mend at tabic, — " the ; 
'World is a test and- grand game of cards, made up of 'empetaim, kin^, 
and princes. The I^pe for scTeral oelkturies has beaten emperors, pru- 
teee^ and kings. They have been put down, and taken up by aim. Then 
«anie out Lord God ; he dealt the cards; he took the most worthless of 
them all, (Luther) aiHl wi^ it he has beaten the Pcnie, the conqueror i>f 
tile kings of the earth . . , There is the ace of God. ' He has cast 
down the mighty ^om theb seats, and has exalted ^m of low degree,* 
as Mary says.'* * 

-^ The age uf which i «n about te retrace the histoiy is nioet important 
'teeur own g^neraticEn. Man, wh^i he feds his weakness, is generally 
inctined to seek assistance in the institutions he sees standing around 
hinij or else in groundless inventions of his imagination. The history of 
the Refoimation shews that nothing new hbh be wrought with 'f M 
^incs,**^ and ^at if, according to the Saviour's word, we need new but- 
- ties for new vdne, we need also new wine iot new >>ttiea. The hMory 
of the Re&RAation directs men toGod, who orders all events in histoiy ; 
1u tiiat divine word, ever ancient in the eternal nature of ^ truths it 
eontains, ever new in ihe r>egeneratsve infiuenee it exerdses^ — that wucd 
whidi, three cewturies ago, phrified society, brought beck the ftath of 
«Ged to soub enfeebled by sup««titi(m, and which, in every age of nan's 
history, is the souice wlience cometh sdvation. 

It is singular to observe many persons, impelled by a vi^ue desire to 
hdieve ha sometiun^ settled, addresdng themsdves now-a^ays to old 
€?athotirisni. In <a^ view, thrmovement is natund. Religion is so Utile 
• known (in France,) that men scarce think of finding it dsewhere than 
-wfanre my see it inscribed in btrge letters on a bamier that tune has 
lude veaeral^. We do not say that all Catholicifia is incamble o£ 9$- 
to man what he stands in need «f. We think Catholkitti^ 
ThaMfefol^dtstiiiguishedfnxn Popery. Popcsy is, in our judf- 
. aa errMwous and Ssstsuctive nrsian; but we are &r ttsiga eoii- 
- ' - ' tinth Popery. Mow nuuny respeet^rie nMii,«-ll9W 



iMrfy iiaprtfe Citriiaiani^ iMwttottlw Qatitoto Clwack foim^ia wi|M» 
ite pale! What Important aenricea w^e readered by CathMcma to tile 
«xiatuig ]5iiio{»aii natiooa» in the age of th&r first formation,^-^ a 
period when itaelf was atiU richly imbued with the Gospd, ana whe» 
ropery was as yet only seen bdund it as a fidnt shadow ! But these 
times are past. In oiir day, attempts are made to reconnect CftboUeisi^ 
irith Popery p and if CathoUe and Christian truths afe put forward, they 
ace but as baits m^ use of to <kaw men into the net <^ the hierarchy. 
There is, thorefi>re, nothing to be hops^ from that quarter. Has Popej^ 
Mnonnced so much as one of its observances, of its doctrines, or of ite 
ckimsl The religion which was insui^itableki other ag;es will be le« 
joiaoursi WSat regeneration has ever emanated from Romei Is it 
irom that priestly hiemchy, /full, even to overflow, of earthly passioof , 
^-^hat that spirtt of &ith, of charity, of hope can come fiMth, which 
alone can save usi Can an exhausted system, which has scaiee^ 
strength for its ovtm need, and is everywhere in the eAruggles of death,-^ 
Ersinff only by external adds, — can such a qrstem communicate life, iod 
breame tmroughout Christian sodety the heavenly breath that it requiretl 

This craving void in the heart and mind which betrays itself in our 
oontemporaiies, will it lead others to apply toHhat modem ProtestantJBm 
which has, in nmny parts, taJb^en the place of the poviwr^ doctrines itf 
Apostles and Reformers 1 A notable uncertainty of doctrine pieivails in 
■HAY of those Reformed chmpches whose first msoibers sealed with their 
blood the clear and living fidth that animated their hearts. Men db- 
tingmshed for their information, and in all oth«r things, suacepCiUe of 
generous onotions, are found carried away into nngtUar abenatiotts. A 
▼ague fidth in the divine authdlrity of tne Goi^l is the only #andaid 
my veiil maintain. B^ what is this GJospell The whole question 
turns on that; and yet on* that they^ are aflent, or else each on* meahs 
after his own mmd. What avails it to know that God has j^aoed m tile 
*mtdst cf the nations a vessel containing iSieir cure, if we are reffwdleas 
.wiiat it contains, or fidl to appropriate its contents to ourselves? 7^ 
' system cannot fill up the void of the times. Whilst the fiuth of AposdM 
wad Reformers disoovers ilsel^ at this daj, every Wh^re active and effect- 
ual for the conversien of the world, this vague system does nothing,*— 
tiirows light on notyn^, — ^vivifies nothing. 

But let us not abancktn all hopes. Dwa not Xyathdieism confess the 
creat doctrmes of Christianity'? does it not acknowledge the one God, 
i^aiher^ Sm^ and Spirit^ — Creator, Saviour, and Saacti&rl And that 
▼ague Protestantism,^^oes it not hM in ks hand the book of life, finr 
eonviotion and instruction in ri^hteousi&ess 1 And h^xw many upngfat 
n^ds, honoured in the sij^t of men &nd beloved of God, ana there 
not found among those subjected to these two systems J How can v«e 
lielp loving themi How refirain firom aqdentty desiniw their ccm^ilate 
ealancipatien firom htmian elements ? Charity is boundkss ; it embMses 
the most distant opinions to lead them to the feet of Jesns Christ. 
- Already there are indications that these two extreme opinions are in 
• motion, and drawing nearer to Jesus ChriM, who is the^sentre of ^fe 
truth. Are there not already some Roman Catholic congregations among 
-whom the reading of the Bible is recommended and practised 1 and m 
to Protestant rationalism, how many steps has it not already taken to- 
wards Jesus Christ T It never was the ofispring of the RiifiNcraatioBf-*- 
'ftr the lustoiy of that great t^ange will i^w tw it was an epoeh of 
AM :*-^ut may we not be permitted tolu^tluttitisditawingncaMrto 
Itl WillHotthepewerof die truth come fiirth to it fi«Dlhe.word of 
€tod1 and wt not its ooming have t|ie efect of IransforMing itl Ai- 
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teauiy we often lee in it a feeling of reli^on, inadequate no'doubt, but 
y^ a movement in the direction of souna learning, encouyagiiig us to 
look for more definite advances. 

'Btit modem Protestantism, like old Catholicism, is, in itself, a thing 
firom -wYas^ nothing can be hoped, — a thing quite powerless. Something 
very difierrait is necessary, to restore to men of our day die ener^ that 
si^Tes. A s<miething is requisite which is not of man, but of God. 
** Grire me," said iGchimedes, " a point out of the world, and I will 
raise the world from its poles." True Christianity is this standing be- 
yond the w<wld, which lifts the heart of man from its douUe pivot of 
s^fishnesft and sensuality, and which will one day move the whole 
work! from its evil way, and cause it to turn on a new axis of righteous- 
ness and peace. 

Whenever religion has been the subject of discussion, there have been 
three pdnts to which our attention have been directed. God, — Man, — 
and the Priest. There can be but three kinds of religion on this earth, 
God, Man» ot the Priest, is its author or its head. I call that the reli- 
gion of Che Priest^ which is devised by the priest, for the glory of the 
priest, and in which a priestly caste is dominant. I apply the name of 
^e religion of Man to those systems and various <minions framed by 
man's reason, and which, as they are the offspring of his infirmity, are, 
by consequence, destitute of all sanative efficacy. I apply the word^ r^ 
liffion of Gtod, — to the Truth, such as God lumself has given it, and 
of which tiie object and the effect are God's glorjr and Man's salvation. 

Hkrarclusm, or the religioo of the priest ; Christianity or the reli^on 
of God; rationalism, or the religion of man ; — such are the three doc- 
trines which in our day divide Christendom. There is no salvation, 
dither for man or sodety, in hierarchism, or in rationalism. Christianity 
alone can give life to tl^ world ; and, unha|H>ily, of tlie three prevailing 
■ystems, it is not that which numbers most followers. 

Some, however, it has. Christianity is operating its work of regen- 
eration among many Catholics of Germany, and doubtless also of other 
countries. It is now accomplishing it with more purity, and power, as 
We think, among the evangelical Unristians of Switzerland, of France, 
of Great Britain, and of the United States. Blessed be God, such in- 
dividual or todal r^enerations, wrought b}^ the Gospel,^ are no longer 
in these days prod^^ies to be sought in ancient annals. We have our* 
selves witnessed a powerfiri awakenmg, begun in the midst of confiicto 
and trials, in a imall republic, whose citizens live happy and tranqufl 
in the bosom of the wonders with which creation surrounds them.* It is 
bat a beginning ; — ^and already from the plenteous horn of the Gospel 
we fee come forth among tms people a noble^ elevated, and courageous 
profession of the great truths of God ; a liberty ample and real , a 
government full of zeal and intelligence; an affection, elsewhere too 
rardy found, of ma^trates for people, and of the peoj^lc for their ma- 
gistrates; a powerfm impulse communicated to education and general 
Eistructton, which will make of this country, an example for imita^on ; 
a slow, but certain amelioration in morals ; men of talent, all Ch7'istia7tSf 
and who rival the first writers of our language. All these riches de- 
veloped between the dark Jura and the summits of tiie Alps, on the 
mainiificent shtnres of Lake Leman, must strike the traveller attracted 
thiuier by the wonders of those mountains and valleys, and i^resent to 
hb mediation one of the most eloquent pages which the Providence of 
God has inscribed in &vour of ^e Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

* Canton oi V aud. 



X PREFACE. 

It is the history ot the Refonnation in general that I propose to Writa 
I intend to trace it among different nations, — ^to point out the sam^ 
effects of the same truths, — as well as the diversities which take th^ 
origin in the Taiieties of national character. But it is in Germany espe- 
daily that we shall see and describe the history of the Reformation. . It 
is there we find its primitive type; — ^it is there that it offers the fiiUest 
development of its organization. It is there that it bears, above all, the 
marks of a revolution not confined to one or mgre nations, but, on 
the contrary, affecting the world at large. The German Reformation 
is the true and fundamental Reformation. It is the ^reat {danet, and 
the rest revolve in wider or narrower circles around it, hke statelUtes 
drawn after it by its movement. And yet the Reformation in Switz- 
KRLAND must, in some respects, be considered as an exception, both 
because it took place at the very same time as that of Germany, and 
ind^ndently of it; and because it bore, especially at a later period, 
some of those grander features which are seen in the latter. Notwith- 
standing that recc^lections of ancestry and of refuge, — and the memory 
of struggle, suffering, and exile, endured in the cause of the Reformsr 
tion in France, — give, in my view, a peculiar charm to the history of 
its vicissitudes, — ^I nevertheless doubt whether I could place it in thd 
same rank as those which I have here spoken of. 

From what I have said, it will be seen that I believe the Reformation 
to be the work of God. Nevertheless, &a its historian, I hope to be 
impartial. I think I have spoken of the principal Roman Catholic actors 
in the great drama, Leo X., Albert of Magdeburg, Charles V., and 
Doctor Eck, &c. more favourably than the majority of historians. And, 
on the oth^ hand, I have had no wish to conceal the faults and errors 
of the Reformers. 

This history has been drawn from the original sources with which % 
long residence in Germany, the Low Countries, and Switzerland has 
made me familiar: as well as from the study, in the original languages, 
of documents relating to the religioi^ history of Great Britain aiwi omer 
countries. Down to this time we possess no history of that remarkable 

rriod. Nothing indicate that the deficiency would be supplied when 
commenced this work. This drcumstance could alone nave led me 
to undertake it;— and I here allege it in my justification. The want 
still exists; — and I pray Him firom whom cometh dowuveveiy good 
^fl, to cause that this work may, by His blessing, b^ made profiUble 
to some who shall read it. 



The editions of Luther's works quoted are the German edition printed 
lit Leipsic, [L. Opp. (L.);] the German edition by Walch, L. 0pp. (W.); 
and the edition m Latin printed at Wittemberg, L. Opp. lAt.:— of tht 
Letters, De Wette's excellent edition, 5 vole. 
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fflSTORY OF THE REFORMATION, 



BOOK L 

STATE OIF* EUROPE PRIOR TO THE REFORMATIOII. 

The world was tottering on its old foundations when 
Christianity appeared. The various religions which had 
sufficed for an earlier age no longer satisfied the nations. 
The mind of the existing generation could no longer taher- 
nacle in the ancient forms. The gods of the nations had lost 
their oracles — as the nations had lost their liberty in Rome. 
Brought face to face in the Capitol they had mutually de- 
stroyed the illusidh of their divmity. A vast void had ensued 
hi the religious opimons of mankind. 

A kind of Deism, destitutis of spirit and vitality, hovered 
for a time over the abyss in which had been engulphed the 
superstitions of heathenism. — 'But, like all negative opinions, 
it had no power to edify. The narrow prepossessions of the 
several nations had fellen with the fall of their gods, — ^their 
various populations melted, the one into the other. In Europe, 
Asia, Africa, all wds but one vast empire, and the human 
fiimily began to feel its comprehensiveness and its unity. 

Then the Word was made flesh. 

God appeared amongst men, and as Man, to save that 
which was lost. In Jesus <rf Nazareth dwek all the frfness 
of the Grodhead bodily. 



16 ITATK OF SVROPS. 

This is the greatest erent in the annals of all time. The 
fbnner ages had been a preparation for it ; the ktter unroU 
from it It is their centre and connecting link. 

From this period the popular superstitions had no «gnifi« 
cancy, and such feeble relics of them as outHved the gaderai 
wreck of incredulity, vanished before the maje^c orb of eter- 
nal truth. 

The son of Man lived thirty-three years on this earth. He 
, suffered, he died, he rbde agdhi,-^he ascended into heaven. 
His disciples, beginning at Jerusalem, travelled over the Ro- 
man Empire afid the world, every where proclaiming their 
Master the author of everlasting saflvation. From the midst 
of a people who rejected intercourse with others — ^proceeded 
a Mercy that invited and embraced All. A great number of 
Asiatics, of Greeks, of Romans, hitherto led by their priests 
.0 the feet of dumb idols, believed at their word. " The Gos- 
pel suddenly beamed on the earth like a ray of the sun," says 
Eusebius. A breathy of life moved over this vast field of 
death. A new, a holy people was formed upon the earth; 
and the astonished world beheld in the disciples of the despised 
Galilewi a purity, a self-denial, a charity, a heroism, of which 
they retained no idea. 

The new religion had two features amongst many others 
which especially distinguished it from all the human systems 
which fell before it. One had reference to the ministers of its 
worship, — the other to its doctrines. 

The ministers of paganism were aUnost the gods of those 
human inventions. The priests led the people, so long at 
least as their eyes were not opened. A vast and haughty 
hierarchy oppressed the world. Jesus Christ dethroned these 
living idols, abolished this proud hierarchy, — took from man 
what man had taken from God, and re-established the soul in 
direct communication with the divine fountain of truth, by 
proclaiming himself the only Master and the only Mediator. 
« One Is your nwster, even Christ (said he,) and all ye are 
brethren." (Matt xxiil) 

As to doctrine, human religions had taught that salvation 



iRfe 4>f mn^. The x^igitms of tibe e^rth hud 'inreiiM ai^i 
canWy salvatioiL They^ had taught mea that h«av«u would 
be given to them as. a reward j they had fized its pnce^aod 
what a price J. The leligion of Qpd taught that aalvatm 
waa His gifi, and emanated from an amnesty a^d sovereigii 
graca. God hsj^ given to us eternal life. < 1 John v. 1 1 .> 

Undoubtedly Christianity ^annot be siimmed up in these 
two points: but they seem to govern the sulgect, especially 
wheu histpnqally viewed And aa it is impossible to trace 
the O|)position between truth and error in all things^ we have 
adeemed its most prominent features. 

Such were the two principles that composed the religion 
which then took possession of the Empire and of the whole 
world The standing of a Christian is in them>«*-and apaot 
from them, Christianity itself disappears. On their preserva- 
tion or their loss depended its decline or its growth. One 
of these prm/ciples was to govern the history of the religion ; 
the other its doctrine. They both presided in the beginning 
liCt us see how they were lost : and let us first trace the fate 
of the former. 

The Church was in the beginning a community of br^ 
thren. All its members were taught of God; and each 
po^essed the liberty of drawing for himself from ^he divide 
fountain of life. (John yi. 45.) The epistles, which then 
settled the great questions of doctrine, did not bear the pomp- 
ous.title of any single man, or rukr. We find from the holy 
Scriptures that they began simply with these words : " Tba 
apostles, elders and br^hren, to our brethren." (Acts xv. 23.) 

But the writings pf these very apostles fcrewarn us that 
from the midst of these brethren, there shall arise a power 
which shall overthrow this simple and primitive order. 
(2Thess, ii.) 

Let us contemplate the formation and trace the develop* 
ment of this power alien to the Church. 

Paul of Tarsus, one of the chiefest apostles oi the nmr feli- 
gion, had arrived at Rome, the capital of the Ei^pireand of 
the world, preaching the salvation tfiat comfetlh from God only. 
' • 2» - 



18 EAULI^ SNeitOACHMlNTS. 

A church was formed berfde the throne of the Casars. 
Founded by this same apostle, it was at first composed of con- 
rerted Jews, Greeks, and some inhabitants of Rome. For a 
while it shone brightly as a light set upon a liill, and its 
ftdth was every where ispoken of. But ere long it declined 
from ils first simplicity. The spiritual dominion of Rome 
trose as its political and military power had done before, and 
was slowly and gradually extended. 

The first pastors or bishops of Rome employed themselves 
hi the beginning in converting to the feith of Christ the towns 
and villages that surrounded the city. The necessity which 
the bishops and pastors felt of referring in cases of difficulty 
iO an enlightened guide, and the gratitude which they owed 
to the metropolitan church, led them to maintain an intimate 
union with her. As is g«ierally the consequence in such cir- 
cumstances, this reasonable uiiion soon degenerated into de- 
pendence. The bishops of Rome regarded as a right the 
superiority which the neighbouring churches had voluntarily 
yielded. The encroachments of power form a large portion 
of all History : the resiiStance of those whose rights are invaded 
forms the other part : and the ecclesiastical power could not 
escape that intoxication wfiich leads those who are lifted up 
to^ seek to raise themselves still higher. It felt all the in 
fluence of this general weakness of human nature. 

Nevertheless the supremacy of the Roman bishop was at 
first limited* to the overlooking of the churches, in the tern- > 
tory lawfully subject to the prefect of Rome. But the rank 
which this imperial city held in the world offered to the am- 
bition of its first pastors a prospect of wider sway. The 
consideration which the different Christian bishops enjoyed in 
the second century was in proportion to the rtok of the city 
over which they presided. Rome was the greatest, the richest, 
land the most powerfiil city in the world. It was the seat of 

* SMburbi^am k>c&. See the sixth canon of the Couhdl of Nice, 
dted ^ R^finus at fi^ws :— Et ut apud Atexandnanfi et in urbe Rosaa 
vetuBta consuetado sejtvetur ut'vd ille Mgypd vd hie luburbicariaram 
•cclesiaram foHicitudinem gerat^ &c. Hist. Bccles, 



CO-OPERAlTd* OTP THIS BISH6P8. W 

empire, the mother of nations. « All the inhabitania of the 
earth are hers/'* said Jaliah, and Claudian declares her to be 
* the fountain of laws." t 

If Rome belhe Queen of cities, why should not Tier pastor 
be the King of Bishops 1 Why should not the Roman church 
be the mother of Christendom? Why should not all nations 
be her children, and her authority be the universal law? ft 
was natural to the heart of man to reason thus. Ambitious 
Rome did so. 

"' Hence it was that when heathen Rome fell, #he bequeathed 
to the humble minister of the God of peace, seated in the 
midst of her own ruins, the proud titles which her invincible 
sword had won from the nations of the earth. 

The bishops of the other parts of the Empire, yielding to 
the charm that Rome had percised for ages over all nations, 
followed the example of the Oampagna, and aided the work 
of usurpation. They willingly rendered to the Bishop of 
Rome something of that honour which was due to this dueen 
of cities: nor was there at first any thing of dependence in the 
honour thus yielded. They acted toward the Roman pastor 
as equals toward an equal ;f but usurped poWer swells like 
the avalanche. Exhortations, at first simply fraternal, soon 
became commands in the mouth of the Roman Pontiff A 
chief place amongst equals appeared to him a throne. 

The Bishops of the West fevoured this encroachment (ff 
the Roman pastors, either from jealousy of the Eastern bish- 
^ ops, or because they preferred subjection to a pope to the 
dominion of a temporal power. 

On the other hand, the theological sects which distracted 
the East strove, each for itself, to gain an interest at Rome, 
hoping to triumph over its opponents by the support of the 
principal of the Western churches. 

Rome carefully recorded these requests and intercessions, 
and smiled to see the nations throw themselves into her arms. 

* Juyaa Omt I. t Claud, in Pancff. Stilie. lib. a : 

|£iiieb.Hift.E:ocks.l.5. C.21 Socsat. Hitt. EccIm. e. 31.CypR«H 
•p. 59, "^,75. 



80 UNITY pF TKS pBURCH. 

She neglei^ no opportunity cf increasing and extending her 
power. The praises, the flattery, and exaggerated compli- 
ments paid to her, and her being consulted by other churches, 
became in her hands as titles and documents of her authority. 
Such is the heart of m9n edited to a throne; flattery intoxi- 
cates him, and his head grows dizssy. What he possesses 
^pels him to aspire after more. 

The doctrine of " the Churcli," and of** the necessity for its 
visible unity," which had gained footing as early as the thml 
century, favoured the pr^ensions of Rome. The great bond, 
which originally bound together the members of the churohi 
was a living faith in the heart, by which all were joined tp 
Christ as their one Head. But various causes ere long 
conspired to originate and develope the idea of a necessity for 
some exterior fellow^ip. Men, accustomed to the associe^- 
tions and political forms of an earthly country, carried their 
views and ha^ of mind into the spiritual and everlasting 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. Persecution — powerless to destroy, 
or even to shake the new community, compressed it into the 
fcrm of a more compacted body. — To the errors that arose in 
the schools o^ deism, or in the various sects, was opposed the 
,truth "one and universal" received from the Apostles and 
preserved in the church. All this was well, so long as tha 
invisible and spiritual church was identical with the visible 
und outward community. But soon a great distinction ap- 
peared: — the form and the vital principle parted asunder. 
The semblance of identical and external organization was 
gradually substituted in place of the internal and spiritual 
unity which is the very essence of a religion proceeding f^ om 
God. Men suffered the precious perfume of faith to escape 
while they bowed themselves before the empty vase that had 
held it. Faith in the heart no longer knit together in one 
the members of the church. Then it was that other ties were 
Sought; and Christians, were united by means of bishops, 
archbishops, popes, mitres, ceremonies, and canons. The 
Living Ohtlrch retiring by degrees to the Idnely sanctuary 
df a few solitary souls,— cm exterior church was substittited in 
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place of ft, mid iiistftlted in all itft forms as of (Urme ihstitntion. 
Salvation no longer flowing forth from that word which was 
now hidden — it began to be affirmed that it was conveyed by 
means of certain invented forms, and that none could obtain it 
•without resorting td such means ! No one, it was said, can by 
fais&ith attain to everlasting life: — Christ communicated to 
the Apostles, and the Apostles to the Bishops, the unction of 
the Holy Spirit; and this Spirit is foun(f only in this order of 
communication. In the beginning of the Gospel, whosoever 
bad received the spirit of Jesus Christ was esteemed a member 
of the church : — ^now the order was inverted ; and no one, 
unless a member of the church, was counted to have received 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

As soon as the notion of a supposed necessity for a visible 
unity* of the church had taken root, another error began to 
spread : — namely, that it was needful that there should be some 
outward representative of that unity. Though no trace of 
any primacy of St; Peter above the rest of the Apostles ap- 
pears in the Gospels; although the idea of a primacy is at 
variance with the mutual relations of the disciples as " breth- 
ren," — and even with the spirit of the dispensation which re- 
quires all the children of the Father to minister one to another,* 
(1 Pet iv 10.) acknowledging but one Master and Head; and 
though the Lord Jesus had rebuked his disciples whenever their 
carnal hearts conceived desires of pre-eminence ; — a Primacy 
of St. Peter was invented, and supported by inisinterpreted 

' * From the previous reflecdons it is clear that the author does not dis- 
parage that Unity which is the manifested result of the partaking of the 
fife of the Head by the members ; but only that E^^ess form of unily 
iiiiich. iaan has devised in place of it. We learn firom John xm. 21-* 
23, that the true aiid real One-ness of Believers was to be manifested^, 
— fo that the world might believe that the Father had sent Jesus. — ^Hence 
we may conclude that the things which divide, instead of gatheiing, the 
^ little flock'' are contrary to his mind : and among such things must be 
dassed not alone the carnality of names, (1 Cor. iii. 4.) — but every com- 
mandment or requirement of men that excludes the very weakest whom 
God has received. (Rom. xiv. 1—3 j Acts xi. 17, compare Acts u. 44, 
Ac.) — TYofiMaUfr, ' ^ 
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texta^ aiKi titen proceeded to acknowledge m tb4tiL{kQ8tl6, and in 
his pretended successor, thf visible representatiye of visible 
unity — axul head of the whole Church I 

The constitution of the patriarchate contributed further to 
the exaltation of the Roman Pi^cy. As early as the first 
three centuries, the churches of the metropolitan cities had 
been held in peculiar honour. The Council of Nice, in its 
sixth canon, named especially three cities, whose churches, ac- 
cording to it, held an anciently established authority over those 
of the surrounding provinces. These were Alexandria, Rome, 
and Antioch. The political origin of this distinction may be 
discerned in the name which was at first given to the bishops 
of these cities ; they were called Exarchs, like the political 
governors.* In later times they bore the more ecclesiastical 
name of Patriarch. It is in the Council of Constantinople 
that we find this title first used. This same Council created a„ 
new Patriarchate, that of Constantinople itself, the new Rome, 
the second capital of the Empire. Rome at this period shared 
thfe rank of t^atriarchate with these three churches. But wheiv 
the invasion of Mahomet iia4 swept away the bishoprics of 
Alexandria and Antioch, when the see of Constantinople fell 
away, and in latter times even separated itself from the West^ 
Rome alone* remained, and the circumstances of the times 
causing ever3rthing to rally around her, she remained from 
that time without a rival. 

New and more powerful partisans than all the rest soon 
came to her assistance. Ignorance and superstiticm took pos- 
session of the Church, and delivered it up to Rome, blindfold 
and manacled. 

Yet this bringing into captivity was not effected without 
struggle. The voices of particular churches frequently as* 
serted their independence. This courageous remonstrance 
wajs especially heard in proconsular Africa and in the Eastf 

* See the Council of Chalcedon, canons 8 and 18, Ha^x^^ ^^ iioiKfivsiau 

t Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, speaking of Stephen, bishc^ of Rome, 

has these words. — -" Magis ac maigis ejus e?rvrem denotabis qui hsretico^^ 

rum causam contra Christianos et contra Ecclesiam Dei asserereconatuK» 



Tdi cUepM thtt^otsiet of (k^ cbufc^ SUrme iband new a|Hai. 
lViivse% wiu^ in piose j^fQioblesome tim^ oft^ m^ iimi throoM 
tett^rk^, <^E^ed their adWence to the Churdi, m ezchangs 
^ her sappojrt Th^ yielded to her q;>iritind authority, oa 
cmiditicai of her pajring them with secular dominion. They 
laft her to deal ai will with the souls of men, provided only 
she would deliver them from their enemies. The power of 
th0 hierarchy in Ihe ascendm^ scale and of the imperial pow- 
er which was declining, leaned thus one. toward the other--- 
and so accelerated th^ two- fold destiny. 

Rome could not lose by this. An edict of TheodosiUs XL 
and of YateQtinian III. proclaimed the bishop of Rome " ruler 
of the whole church." Justinian issued a similar decree. 
These decrees did not contain all that the Popes pretended to, 
fltee in them. But in those times of ignorance it was easy for 
them to gain reception for that interpr^tion which was most 
fiivorable to themsdves. The dominion of the Emptors in 
Italy becoming every day more precarious^ the Bishops of 
Rome took advantoge of it to withdraw themselves from their 
^pendenoe. 

But already the forests of the North had poured forth the 
tftost efiectual promoters of papal power. The barbarians 
who had invaded the West and settled themselves therein,— 
but recently converted to Christianity, — ignorant of the spiritu- 
al character of tjie Church, and fec;ling the want of an ea^er- 
nal poii^ of religion, prostr]:^ themselves In a half savage^ 
and half heathen state of mind at the feet of the Chief Priest of 
Rome. At the same time the peo|Je of the West also submit- 

. , . . qui unftatem et veritatem de divina lege Tementem non tenens 

Consuetuido tiae T^ritata vetustas erroris est.'' (Ep^ 74.) flmii*^ 

fiao, bishop of Cestfea in Cappadoda, writing in ths Jatt^pavt of tlie 
tintd centiHy, observei^ " Eos autem qui Rome sunt noa eain omnibus 
obaervare qom sunt ab origine tradita et fnistra auctoritatem apostolorum 

pnBtendere Csterum nos (the bishops of the churches of Asia, 

more ancient than the Roman church) veiitati et consnetudinem jim* 
gimuai et eonsuetttdbii Romanoram consnetadinem sed wriUdis oj^o- 
Mni«s;.'ab initio hoe tenentes quod a Christe et ab apostolo ti^aditum 
•it* (Cypr. Ep. 75.) Hwse testoonies we of high impoitaas*. 
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(edtoffim. First tke Tanda^ then th6 €sefog*dCh8, 8 ahbrt 
tMe afier iho Bor^hdAns and the Alai^s, then die YuAgd^' 
aM at kc^ the Lombsirds and the Anglo^ajEoite came bowmg* ' 
the knee to the Roman Pontiff It was the sturdy shoiiideTS 
of the idolatrous children of the North which' elevated t6 the" 
supreme throne of Christendom, a pastor of (he banks of the 
tiber. 

These events occurred in the West at the beginning of th^ 
seventh century, at the precise period that the Mahometan' 
power arose in the East, and prepared to overrun another 
division of the earth. ^ 

Prom that time' the evil continued increasing. In the 
eighth century we see the Bishops of Rome on the one hand 
resisting the Greek Emperors, their lawful sovereigns, and 
endeavouring to expel them from Italy; whilst on die other 
they court the ^French Ma3rors of the Palace, and demand 
ffom this new power now arising in the West, a share in the 
wreck of the empire. We see Rome establish h^ usurped 
authority bet ween the East, which she repelled, and the West 
which she courted; thus erecting her throne upon two 
revolutions. 

Alarmed by the progress of the Arabs, who had made 
themselves masters of Spain, and boasted that they would 
speedily traverse the Pyrenees and the Alps, and proclaim the 
name of Mahomet on rfie seven hills ; — tetrified at the daring 
of Aistolpho, who, at the he^d of his Lortibards, threatened to 
put every Roman to death,* and brandished his sword before 
the city gates — Rome, in the prospect of ruin, turned on all 
sides for protection, and threw herself Into the .arms of the 
Franks. The usurper Pepin demanded the confirmation of 
his claim to the throne:— 4he Pope granted it; and, in return, 
obtained his declaration in defence of the " Republic of Qod.^* 
Pepin recovered from the Lombards their conquests from the 
Emperor; but instead of restoring them to that Prince, he 
deposited the keys of the conquered cities <m the altar of St. 

* Ftea^axm at bo . . . Mi^eivi wmm wcH> glidio jtigtilarii (AnMt»-^ 
•ius, Bibl. Vit. Pontif. p. 83.) • 



Pfeto*s J «ttd, wkh npBftfd tand, swore that St was ti6t in thft 
cause of man that he had taken arms,-— but to obtain from 
Ood the remission of his sins, and to do homage for his con- 
quests to St. Peter ! Thus did France establish the temporal 
poWer of the Po]^. ^ 

Charlemagne appeared. — At one time we see him climbing 
the stairs of St; Peter's, devoutly kissing the steps:— ^again he 
presents himself^ — ^but ijt is as ihaster of all the nations com- 
posing the Western Empire, and of Rome itself Leo lit. 
decided to cbnfer the rank on one who already possessed the 
power ; and in the year 800, on Christmas day, he placed the 
crown of the Roman Emperors on the brow of the son of 
Pepin .• From this period the Pope belonged to the empire 
of the Franks, and his connexion with ^e East was at aft 
end : thus loosing his hold on a decayed tree, nodding^ to its 
fell, in order to graft himself upon a wiM but vigt)rous saplmg; 
Little could he then have dared to hope for the elevation thart 
awaited his successors among the German nations t» wMbh he 
dius Jomed himself - 

Chartemagtie bequeathed 1o his feeble successors only the 
wreck of his own power. Ift the ninth century disunion every 
Where weakened the civil authority. Home petcfeived thai 
this was the moment to exalt herself What better bpporti^ 
nity i^ould offer for achieving the Chttrch's independence of 
the state than when the crown of Charles was broken, and its 
fragments scattered over his former empire. 

It Was then that the pretended decretals of Isidorus appeared; 
Tn'this collection of alleged decrees of the Popes, the^ most 
ancient bishops, contemporaries of Tacitus and €tifhitiKan« 
Were made to sjfeak the barbarous Latin bf the ninth century. 
fi^ customs and constitutions of the -Franks were gravely 
tttribtrt(!d to the Romans in the time of the Emperors. Popes 
quoted the Bible in the Latin translation of St. Jerome, wfti 

. • YifHm cat et ipii Apqstoljco Leoni . . , ut, ipsfoi Carolum i^oipeKito- 
rem nominare debuisset, qui ipsam Romam tenebat ubi semper Cffisares 
Bedere Boliti crant et Mliqimfl sedes .... (Annalista Lambeciantii ad 
an. 801.) ' 
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lifcd one, tiro, or three centuries after them. And YicKM^ 
tnahop of Rome in the year 192, wrote to TheopbiHuiy who 
was archbishop of Alexandria in 385. The impostor who 
had febricated this collection, endeavoured to prove that all 
bishops derived their authority from the bishop of Bome^ who 
held his own immediately from Christ. He not only recorded 
ail the successive acquisitions of the Pontic, but carried them 
back to the earliest times. The Popes did not blush to avail 
themselves of this contemptible imposture. As ^urly as 865> 
mcholas I. selected weapons from this repository to attack 
princes and bishops.* This barefaced fabrication was for 
ages the arsenal of Rome. 

Nevertheless the vices a^d atrocities of the Ppntifis w«re 
mich as suspended ^^r a time the object of the decretok The 
Papacy signalised its sittmg down at the table of Kings by 
shameful libations j and intoxication and madness^ reigned in 
its orgies. About this time tradition places upon the Papal 
4iron&a girl named Joan,, who had taken refuge at Rome 
with her lover, and whose sex was betrayed by the pains ^f 
child-birth coming upon her in the midst of a solemn pco^es- 
fion. But let us not needlessly exaggerate the shame of the 
Roman Pontifis. Women of abandoned character reigned 
at this period in Rome. The throne which affected to exalt 
itself above the majesty of kings, was sunk in the filth of vice. 
Theodora and Marozia installed and deposed at their pleasure 
the pretended teachers of the Church of Christ, and placed on 
tjhe throne of St Peter their lovers, their sons, and their 
grandsons. These too well authenticated charges may have 
ff^mk rise to the tradition of the female Pope Joan. 

Rome was one vast scene of debauchery, wherein the most 
powerful families in Italy contented for pre-eminence. The 
iiounls of Tuscai^ were generally victorious in these contesta^ 
In 1033, thi^ &mily dared to place upon the pozitifical throne, 
under the name of Benedict IXth, a young boy brought up 
In debauchery. This child of twelve years of age, continued 

« See Ep. ad Univ. Epi. ic. Gmll. (M ansi XV.) 
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mhea Pojpe in the practice of die same scsndalom vicei.* 
Another party elected in hissteadSyivesterIII.,and Benedict, 
With a conacience loaded with adulteries and hands itained 
with homicide, at last sold the Papacy to a Roman ecclesiasticf 

The Emperors of Germany, roused to indigm^ion by these 
enormities, purg^ed Eome with the sword. In 1047, a Gep- 
Bum bishop, Leo ][X. possessed himself of the pontifical 
throne. 

The £m{Hre, using its right as suzerain, raised up the 
triple crown from the mire, and preaerred the degraded 
Papacy by giving to it suitable chie&. In 1046, Henry III» 
deposed the three rival popes, and pointing with his ^nger, on 
which glkteired the ring <^ the Roman patricians, designated 
the bishop to whom St. Peter's keys should be confided. 
Pour Popes, all Germans, "" and chosen by the Emperor, 
succeeded. Whenever the Pontiff of Rome died, a deputa- 
tion ftom its church repaired to tlhe Imperial court, just as 
the ^voys of other dioceses, to solicit the nomination of a 
iHshop to succeed him. The Emperors were not sorry to see 
the Popes reforming abuses-^-strengthening the influence of 
the 4:hurch — holding councils — choosing and deposing pre- 
lates in spite of foreign princes: for in all this the Papacy, by 
Ub pretensions, did but exalt the power of theMreigning Em- 
peror, its suzerain Lord. But such excesses were full of peril 
to his authority. The power thus gradually acquired might 
at any moment be directed against the Emperor himself and 
the reptile having gained i^rength might turn against the 
bosom that had warmed it, — and this result followed. The 
Papacy arose from its humiliahon and soon trampled under 
foot the princes of the earth. To exalt the Papacy was to 

* " Cujus quidem poet adeptum sacerdotium vita quam turfna, qaam 
feda, quamque execranda exstiterit, horresco referre." (Debiderius abbot 
of Cassino, afterwards Pope Victor lit. de miracuHs S. Benedicto, etc. 
m>, 3, inlt.) 

t llteophytactas . . . cum post mtilta adtilteria et homicidia manibus 
mm perpetrata, etc (Bonizo bishop of Sutif, aftcrwaids of Pbisanos^ 
liber ad amicum.) 
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exalt the Church, to aggrkndize religipn, to entire to di8 
ipirit the victory over the flesh, and to God the conquest of 
the world. Such were its maxims ; in these, ambition found 
its advantage, and fanaticism its excuse. 

The whole of this new policy is personified in one man, 

HlLDEBRAND. 

Hildebrand, who has been by turns indiscreetly exalted or 
unjustly traduced, is the personification of the Roman ponti- 
ficate in its strength and glory. He is one of those characters 
in hi)3tory, which include in themselves a new^rder of things, 
resembling in this respect Charlemagne, Luther, and Napo- 
leon, in difierent spheres of aotion. 

Leo IX. took notice of this monk as he was going to Cluny, 
and carried him with him to Rome. From that time Hilde- 
Wand was the soul of the Papacy, till he himself became 
Pope. He had governed the Church under different PontiflS^ 
before he himself reigned under the name of Gregory VIL 
One grand idea occupied his comprehen^ve mind. ' He de- 
sired to establish a visible theocracy, of which the Pope, as 
the vicar of Christ, should be the head. The recollection of 
the ancient universal dominion of heathen Rome, hautited his 
imagination and animated his zeal. He wished to restore to 
Papal Rome^what Rome had lost under the Emperors. 
<* What Marius and C«sar," said his flatterers, "could not 
efiect by torrents of blood, you have accomplished by a word." 

Gregory Yll. was not actuated by the spirit of Christ 
That sjMuit of truth, humility, and gentleness was to him un- 
known. He could sacrifice what he knew to be the truth 
whenever he judged it necessary to his policy. We may in- 
stance the case of Berengarius. But without doubt he was 
actuated by a spirit far above that of the generaKty of Pontiflfs, 
and by, a deep conviction of the justitffe of his cause. Enter- 
prising, ambitious, persevering in his designs, he was at the 
same time skilful and politic in the use of the means of succqre. 

His first task was to remodel the militia of the Church. It 
was needful U> g^ strength before attctcking the Imperial 
authority. A council held at Rome removed the pastors from 
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heir, fiumliei, and obliged tbem to devt^ themselves undivi* 
dedly to the hierarchy. The law of celibacy, devised and 
carried iirto operation by the Popes, (who were themselves 
monks,) changed the clergy into a monastic order. Gregory 
VII; claimed to exeifcise over the whole body of bishops and 
priests of Christendom a power equal to that possessed by an 
abbot of Glmiy over the order subjected to his rule. The 
legates of Hildefarand passed through the prpvinces, depriving 
the pastors of their lawful partners, and the Pope himself if 
iieces»ry, excited the populace against the married clergy.* 

But Gregory's great aim was to oaaancipate Borne from 
subjection to the En^eror. Never would he ^ave dared to 
conceive so ambitious a design, if the discord which disturbed 
the minority of Henry IV. and the revolt of the German 
^inces from that young Emperor had not favoured his pro- 
ject The Pope was at this time one of the magnates of the 
empire. Making common cause with some of the greatest 
of its vassab, he strengthened himself in the aristocratic inte- 
rest, and then proceeded to prohibit all ecclesiastics from re- 
ceiving inv^titure from the Emperor, under pain of excom- 
munication. 

He thus snapt asunder the ancient ties which connected the 
several pastors and their churches with the royal authority — 
but it was that he might bind them to the pontifical throne. 
He undertook to restrain by a powerful hand, priests, princes, 
and people — and to make the Pope a universal monarch. 
^It was Home alone that every priest was to fear — and in her 
only he was to hope. The kingdoms and principalities of 
the earth were to be h^ domain; and kings were to tremble 
before the thunders of the Jupiter of New JRome, Woe to 
those who should resist her. Their sulgects were released 
from their oaths of aliegianc©— their whole country placed 
under interdkst-i-public worship was to cease — the churches 

<^ ^qoocumqud prod^nt,clamores ms^ItaBtium, digitos ostendentiiim, 
cala{^os pulsantium, perfenmt. Alii membris mutilati ; alii per longos 
cniciatas superbe necati, &c.— Martene et Durand. Thes. Nor, Aueed. 

3* 
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to he closed— the bells mute— the sacrament no hmger ad- 
ministered — and the malediction exteikted even to tlse deec^ 
to whom, at the command of the proud Pontifl^ the earth re» 
fiised the peace and shelter of the tomb. 

The Pope, whose power had been from the very begin- 
ning subordinate, first to the Roman Emperors; then to the 
Prankish princes; and lastly to the Emperors of Germnny ; 
at once freed himself and assumed the place of an equal, 
y not of a master. Yet Gregory the Vllth was in his turn 
htimbled ; Rome was taken, and Hildebrand obliged to fleeti 
He died at Salerno ; his last words were, Dilexi jv^itiam et 
&divi iniquiiatem ; propterea m^drior i% eaciUo* And wh9 
will dare to charge with hypohitsy words uttered at the very 
gates Qf the tomb. 

The successors of Gregory .tcted like soldiers arriving 
after a great victory. They threw themselves as conquerors 
cm the unresisting Churches. Spain, delivered from the pro> 
lence of Islamism, and Prussia, reclaimed from idolatry, feU 
into the embrace of the crowned priest The crusades, under- 
taken at his instance, spread fkr and wide, and everywh^e 
confirmed his authority : — the pious pilgrims, who in imagina- 
tion had seen saints and angels conducting their armed hosts, 
and who entering humbly and barefooted within the walls of 
Jerusalem, had burned alive the Jews in their Sjrnagogoe, and 
shed the blood of tens of thousands of Saracens on the spots 
where they came to trace the footsteps of the Prince of Peace, 
bore with them to the East the name of the Pope, whose 
existence had been scarcely known there, since the period 
when he exchanged the supremacy of the Greeks for that of 
the Franks. 

Meanwhile that which the arms of the republic and oi the 
empire had fiiiled to eWxt, was achieved by the power of the 
Church. The Germans brought to the feet of a Ushop the 
tribute their ancestors had refused to the mightiest generals ; 
and their princes thought they received from the Popes their 
crown, while in reality the Popes imposed upon them a yoke. 

* I have lored righteousneM and hmted iniquity — theieibie I dieaiacxls. 
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The kingdoms of Christendom, already subject to the i^inritQil 
Bmpire of Rome, became her serfe and tributaries. 

Thus every thing was changed in thfe Church. 

At the heginning it was a society of brethren, and now vtt 
absolute mons^rchy is reared in the midst of thwn. All Chris- 
tians were priests of the living God ( 1 Pet. li. 9.), with 
humble pastors for their guidance. But a lofty head is up- 
lifted from the midst of these pastors ; a mysterious voice 
utters words full of pride ; an iron hand compels all men, 
^mall and great, rich and poor, freemen and slaves, to take 
the mark of its power. The holy and primitive equality of 
souls before God is lost sight of. Christians are divided into 
two strangely unequal camps. On the one side a separate 
class of priests daring to usurp the name of the Church, and 
claiming to be possessed of peculiar privileges in the sight of 
the Lord. On the other, timid flocks reduced to a blind and 
passive submission ; a people gagged and silenced and deliv- 
ered over to a proud caste. Every tribe, language, and na- 
tion of Christendom submitted to the dominion of this spiritual 
king who had received power to overcome. 

But side by side with that principle that should havB 
pervaded the history of Christianity was a principle that was 
given to preside over its doctrine. This was the great prin- 
eiple of Christianity; its leading idea— that of grace, of 
pardon, and amnesty, and of the gift of eternal life. This idea 
supposed an alienation from God, and an inability in man to 
enter, by any power of his own, into communion with an infi- 
nitely holy Being. The opposition of true and false doctrine 
cannot assuredly be entirely summed up in the question of 
salvation by faith or by works. Nevertheless, it is the most 
striking^ feature in the contrast. We may go farther: Salva- 
tion considered as derived from any power in man is the 
germinating principle of all errors and perversions. The 
scandals produced by this fundamental error brought on the 
Reformation ; — and the profession of the contrary principle 
was the means by which it was achieved. It is therefore m- 
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diqmnatUe tbat this tnilh should be promment in an introdoc^ 
tion to the history of that Reformation. 

Salvation hy Grace. Such, then, was the second peculiari- 
ty which waft designed especially to distinguish the religion 
that came from God from all human systems. And what 
had become of this great and primordial thought ? Had tha 
Church preserved it as a precious deposit 7 Let us follow its ^ 



The inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Asia, of Greece, and of 
Bom^ in the time of the Roman Emperors, had heard 
this gospel Yb arb savjsd by grace — through faith — 
XT IS THB GIFT OF GOD ; (Eph. ii. 8.) and at this voice of 
peace, at the sound c^ these good tidings, at this word of 
pow^, multitudes of sinners believed, and were attracted ta 
Him who alone can give peace to the conscience ; and nu- 
merous societies of believers were formed in the midst of the 
degenerate communities of that age. 

. But ere long an important error began to prevail, as to the 
.nature of Saving Faith. — Faith (according to St. Paul) is thf 
way through which the wljole being of the believer, — his un 
derstanding, his heart, and 'his will, enters upon present pos 
^e^'on of the salvation purchased by the incarnation and death 
of the Son of God. Jesus Christ is apprehended by Faith, 
and from that hour becomes all things to, — and all things, in 
the believer. He communicates to the human nature a divine 
life ; and the believer, renewed and set free from the power 
of self and of sin, feels new affections, and bears new fruits. 
Faith, says the theologian, labouring to express these thoughts, 
is the subjective appVopriation of the objective Work of Christ 
If faith is not the appropriation of Salvation it is nothing — ^the 
, whole economy of Christian doctrine is out of place; the 
fountains of the new life are sealed, and Christianity is ove^ 
turned irom its foundation. 

And this consequence did in fact ensue. By degrees this 
' practical view of Faith was forgotten, and ere long it was 
yegarded,,a8 it still is by many, as a bare act of tho understand- 
ing, a mere submission to a commanding evidence. 



Fiom this primary error a second necessariiy resuhed. 
When Faith was robbed of its practical character, it could no 
longer be maintained that Faith alone sared. Works no lon- 
ger following in their places as its fruits — ^it seei||^d necessary 
to range them on <me line with it ; and the Church was taught 
to believe that the smner is justified by Faith and by Works. 
la place of that Christian unity in doctrme, which comprises 
m a single principle Justification and Works — Grace and a 
rule of life — belief and responsibility, succeeded that melan- 
choly quality which ragards religionr and moral duty as things 
altogether unconnected; a fatal delusion which brings in 
death, by separating the body from the spirit, whose con- 
^ued union is the necessary condition of life itself The 
word of the Apostle heard across the interval of ages i^ 
* Having begun in the spirit, are ye now made perfect by the 
flesh." 

Another error contributed to unsettle the doctrine of Grace. 
This was Pelagianism. Pelagios asserted that man's nature 
was not &llen, — that there is no such thing as hereditary evil, 
«Qd that man having received power to do good has only to will 
in order to pejrform it*. If the doing " good things" consists 
in certain external acts, Pelagius judged truly. But if regard 
is had to the motives whence these external acts proceed,— or 
to the entire inward life of man, (See Blatt xii ^4.) then we 
discern in all his wotks selfishness — ^forgetfukess of Grod, pol- 
lution and weakness. This was the doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine. He proved. that to aititle any action to approval, it was 
needful not merely that it i^ould seem right when looked at 
by itself and from the outside, but above all that its real spring 
in the soul should be holy. The Pelagian doctrine rejected 
by St Augustine from the church when k presented itself 
I^oadly for iavestigation, re-appeared ere long with a side as- 
pect as semi-Pelagian, and under forms of expression borrowed 
fipom St Augustine's own writings. It was in vain that 
^nineat Father opposed its progress. He died soon after. 

* VeBe «teme ad kominem referenda sunt, qma de arbitrii fonte des- 
CMndont. (Pelag. in Aug. de Gralia i>ei, >eap. iv.) 
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The eri£Oi apead with amaiiog rapidity thioi^hotrt ChriMcDr 
dom — passing from the West to the East, and even at this da^ 
it continues to disturb and harass the Church. The danger 
of the doctrme appeared in this: that by placing goodness ia 
the extei^al act rather than in the inward affections, it led 
men to put a high value upon outward action, legal observe 
ances and works of penance. The more of such works the 
greater the reputed sanctity-— heaven was to be obtained bf 
means of them — and (extravagant as such a thought must ap- 
pear to us) it was laot long before certain persons were believ- 
ed to have made attainments in holiness beyond that which 
was required of them. 

Thus did the proud heart of man refuse to give the glory 
to that God to whom all glory belonga Thus did man claim 
to deserve, what God had decreed to give freely ! He essay, 
ed to find in himself the salvation which the Gospel brought 
to him ready wrought out from heaven. He sp;read a veil 
oyer the saving truths of salvation which cometh from Goi, 
and not firom man — a salvation which God gives-*but barters 
not ; and firom that day all the other truths of religion were 
over-clouded: darkness spread over the church, and from ♦Wf 
deep and deplorable gloom were seen to arise innumerable 
errors. 

And in the first place we may observe that both great divi- 
sions of error converged to one efiect Pelagianism, while it 
corrupted the church's teaching, strengthened the hierarchy: 
— by the same influence by which it hid the doctrine of grace, 
it exalted the authority of the Church — ^for grace was God^s 
part in the work as the Church was man's ! 

As soon as salvation was taken out of the hands of God, it 
fell into the hands of the Priests. The latter put themselves 
in the place of the Lord ; and the souls of men thirsting fbr 
pardon, were no longer taught to look to heaven, but to the 
Church, and especially to its pretended Head. The Roman 
Pontifi was in the place of God to the blinded minds of men. 
Hence ail the grandeur and authority of the Pope^ and 
hence also unutterable abuses. 
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Doubtliiss the docirine of salvation by Faith was not a&- 
tirely lost to the Church. We meet with it in some of the 
most celebrated Fathers, after the time of Constantine; and in 
the middle agcB. The doctrine was not formally denied. 
Councils and Popes did not hurl their bulls anMecrees against 
it ; but they set ' up beside it a something which nullified it 
Salvation by Faith was received by many learned men, by 
many a himible and simple mind,*'— but the muhitude had 
something very different Men had invented a complete sys- 
tem of forgiveness. The multitude flocked to it and joined 
with it, rather than with the Grace of Christ ; and thus the 
system of man's devising prevailed over that of God. Let us 
examine some of the phases of this deplorable change. 

In the time of Yespasian and his sons, he who had been the- 
most intimate companion of the despised Galilean, one of the 
sons of Zebedee, had said: " If we coi^ess our sins, God is 
faithful and just to forgive our sins." 

About 120 years later, under Commodus, and Septimitis 
Severns, Tertullian, an illustrious pastor of Carthage, speak- 
ing of pardon, already held a very diffeimi language. ^ lit 
is necessary (said he) to change our dress and food, we must 
put on sackcloth and ashes, we must renotmce all comfort and 
adorning of the body, and filing down before the Priest, im*. 
plore the intercession of the brethren."* Behold man turned 
aside from God, and turned back upon himself 

Works of penance, thus substituted for the salvation of God, 
multiplied in the Church from the time of Tertullian tothi 
18th Century. Men were enjoined to fast, to go bare-headet^ 
to wear no linen, &c. or required to leave home and country 
for distant lands, or else to renounce the world and embrace a 
monastic life. 

In the 1 1th century were added voluntary flageilatioDs; a 
little aflej^ they became an absolute mania in Italy, which waft 
then i^ a very disturbed state. Nobles and peasants, old and 
young, even children of five years old, went in pairs, througk 
the villages^ the towns, and the cities, by himdreds, thousands^ 
• TertalLde Poenit. 
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«ad lent of tfaousands, without any other oovering than a 
cloth tied round the middle, and visidng the churches in pro- 
cestion in the very depth of winter. Armed with scourges, 
they lashed themselves without pity, and the streets resounded 
with cries and^oans, which drew forth tears of compassion 
from all who heard them. 

And yet long hefore the evil had arrived at this height, men 
nghed for deliverance from the tyranny of the priests. The 
-priests themselves were sensible that if they did not devise 
^ome remedy, their usurped power would be at an end. Then 
it was that they invented tl^ system of barter known by the 
name of indulgences. It is under John, surnamed the Faster^ 
archbishop of Constantinople, that we see its first commence- 
ment The priests said, " O penitents, you are unable to per- 
form the penances we' have imposed upon you. Well then, 
we, the priests of God, and your pastors, will take upon ouv- 
selves this heavy burden. Who can better fost than we? 
Who better kneel and recite psalms than ourselves?" But 
the labourer is worthy of his hira " For a seven weeks &8^ 
^id Regino, abbot of Prum,) such as are rich sball pay 
twenty pence, those who are less weakhy ten pence, and the 
^r three pence, and in the same proportion for other things."* 
Some courageous voices were raised against this traffic, but in 
irmin. 

The Pope soon discovered what advantages he might de^ 
live from these indulgences. His want of money continued 
to increase. Here was an easy reao(urce, which, under the 
appearance of a voluntary contribution, would replenish hie 
toSen. It seemed desirable to establi^ so lucrative a discover- 
ry on a solid footing. The chief men of Rome exerted themr 
selves for this purpose. The irrefragable doctor, Alexander 
de Hales, inv^ited, in the 13th century, a doctrine well suited 
to secure this mighty resource to the Papacy. A bull of 
Clem^t VIL declared the new doctrine an article of the 
frith. The most sacj^d truths were made to subserve this 
paraeLvering policy of Rome. Christ, it was affirmed, has 
* Libri duo do eoi^mm^m diKiplinii. 
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ime mufeh rtw>re than was required for tetonc^mg God and 
man. One singfledrop of his Mood would have sufficed ftt 
that; but he shed his blood abundantly, that he might form 
for his church a treasury that eternity itself should never ex« 
haust The supererogatory merits of the saints, the reward 
of the works they have done, beyond and ^ditional to the 
<^igations of duty, hai^ still further enriched this treasury. 
Its guardianship and distribution are confided to the Yicar of 
Christ upon earth. He applies to every sinner, for sins com- 
mitted alter baptisms, these merits of Christ and of his saints, 
m the measure and degree that his sins have made necessary. 
Who would dare to attack a custom of so high and holy an 
origin. 

Rapidly was this almost inccmceivable invention reduced to 
a system. The scale imposed ten, twenty years of penanc^ 
for such and such kinds of sin. " It is not merely for each 
*< kind of sin, but for each sinful action, that this penancd of 
♦•so many years is demanded," exckuraed the mercenary 
priest. Behold mankind, bowed down under the weight df 
a penance that seemed almost eternal. 

'^ But for what purpose this long penance, when life is sD 
''short — ^when can it take effect? How can man secure tht 
** time requisite for its performance ? You are imposing on him 
"caaturiesof severe disciphne. Whoi death comes he wiH 
" but laugh at you — for death will discharge him from ius 
"burthen. Ah, welcome death!" But this objection wm^ 
provided against. The philosophers of Alexandria had spok^ 
of a fire in which men were to be purified. Some ancient 
doctors in the church had received the notion. Rome declared 
this philosophic tenet the doctrine of the church ; and the 
Pope, by a bull, addeA'purgatory to hisdomain. He declared 
that man would have to expiate in purgatory all he could 
not expiate on earth; but that indulgences would dehveir 
men's souls from that intermediate state in which their sins 
would otherwise hold them. Thomas Aquinas set forth this 
new doctrme in his celebrated Sumfna. Nothing was leftun- 
dooe to fill the mind with terror. Man is l^ nature inclined 

▼OL. I. 4 
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lo fear an ualooown futurity and the dark abodes beyond ,tte 
grave ; but that fear waa artfully excited and increased by hor- 
rible descriptions of the torments of this purifying fire. We see 
at this day in many Catholic countries paintings exposed in 
the temples, or in the crossways, wherein poor souls engulph- 
ed. in flames invoke alleviation for their miseries. Who 
could refuse the money that, dropt into the treasury of Rome, 
redeemed the soul from such horrible torments 7 
■ But a further . means of increasing this traffic was now 
discovered. Hitherto it had been the sins of the living that 
had been turned to profit; they now began to avail themselves 
of the sins of the dead. In the I3th century it was declared 
that the living might, by making certain sacrifices, shorten or 
even terminate the torments their ancestors and friends were 
enduring in purgatory. Instantly the compassionate hearts 
of the faithful ofiered new treasures for the priests. 

To regulate this traffic, they invented shortly after, probably 
in t^e Pontificate of John XXIL the celebrated and scanda^ 
lous tax of indulg^ences, of which more than forty editions are 
extant : a mind of the least delicacy would be shocked at the 
repetition of the horrors therein contained Incest was to 
cost, if not detected, five groschen, if known, or flagrant, six. 
A certain price was affixed to the crime of murder, another to 
infanticide, adultery, perjury, burglary, &c. Oh, shame to 
Home ! exclaims Claudius of Espersa, a Roman divine ; and 
we may add. Oh, shame to human nature ! For no repioach 
can attach to Rome which does not recoil with equal force on 
. mankind in general. Rome is human nature exalted, and 
jiisplaying some of its worst propensities. We say this in 
truth as well as in justice. 

Boniface VIII., the boldest and most ambitious of the 
Popes, after Gregory VII., ^ected still more than his 
predecessors had done. 

He publisbed a bull in 1300, by which he declared to the 

church that all who should at that time or thenceforth make 

the pilgrimage to Rome, which should take place every 

^ liundrcd years, should there receive a plenary indulgence. 
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Upoa this antltitudes floekod from Italy, Sicilyv Sardinia, 
Corsica, France, Spain, Germany, Hungary, and othef 
quarters. Old men, of sixty and seventy, set out on the 
pilgrimage ; and it was computed that 200,000 visited Ronie 
in one month. All these foreigners brought with them rich 
offerings, and the Pope and the Romans saw their cofiers 
replenished. 

The avarice of the Pontifis soon fixed this jubilee at inter- 
vals of fifty years, afterwards at tbirty-three years, and at last 
at twenty-five. Then, for the greater convenience of the 
purchasers, and to increase the profits of the venders, they 
transferred both the jubilee and its indulgences from Rome to 
the market-places of all the nations of Christendom. It was 
no longer necessary to abandon one^s home : what others had 
been obliged to seek beyond the Alps, each might now obtain 
at his own door. 

The evil was at its height, — and then the Reformer arose. 

We have seen what had become of the principle which 
was designed to govern the history of Christianity ; we have 
also seen what became of that which should have pervaded its 
doctrine. Both were now lost 

To set up a single caste as mediators between God and 
man, and to barter in exchange for works, and penances, and 
gold, the salvation freely given by God ; — such was Popwry. ; 

To open wide to all, throngh Jesus Christ, and without 
any earthly mediator, and without that power that called itself 
the Church, free access to the gift of God, eternal life; — such 
was Christianity, and such wa» the Reformation. 

Popery may be compared to a high wall erected by the 
labour of ages, between man and God. Whoever will scale 
it nrast pay or sufier in the attempt; and even then he will 
feil to overleap it. 

The Reformation is the power which has thrown down 
this wall, has restored Christ to man, and has thus made 
jdain the way of access to the Creator. 
, Fdpery. interposes the Church between God and man. 
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ChrManity and the Befonnation bring God amd man ftcA 
to face. 

Popery separates man from God: — the Gospel renmitea 
them. 

After having thus traced the history of the decline and loss 
of the two grand principles which were to distinguish th« 
religion of God from systems of man's devising, let us see 
what were the consequences of this immense changa 

But first let us do honour to the church of that middle 
period, which intervened between the age of the Apoi^les and 
the Reformers. The church was still the church, although 
fiillen and more and more enslaved. In a word, she was at 
all times the most powerful friend of man. Her hand^ 
though manacled, still dispensed blessings. Many eminent 
servants of Christ diffused during these ages a beneficent 
light ; and in the humble convent — the sequestered parish — 
there were found poor monks and poor priests to alleviate 
bitter suflTerings. The church Catholic was not the Papacy. 
This filled the place of the oppressor ; that of the oppressed. 
The Reformation^ which declared war against the one, came 
to liberate the other. And it must be acknowledged, that the 
Papacy itself was at times, in the hands of Him who brings 
good out of evil, a necessary counterpoise to the ambition and 
tyranny of princes. 

Let us now contemplate the condition of Christianity a. 
that time. 

Theology and religion were then widely different The 
doctrine of the learned, and the practice of priests, moidcs, and 
people, presented two very different aspects. They had, how- 
ever, great influence upon each other, and the Reformation 
had to deal with both. Ijet us examine them, and take a 
survey first of the Schools, or Theology. 

Theology was still under the influence of the middle ages. 
The middle ages had awoke from their long trance, and had 
produced many learned men. But their learning had been 
directed neither to the ii^rpretation of the Holy Scr^ptores^ 



nor to the eiamiiiation of the history of the Churdi. Scnp- 
taral exposition, and the $tudy of history, the two great sources 
of Geological kpowledge, still slumbered. 

A new science had usurped their place. It was the science 
of Dialectics. The art of reasoning became the fruitful mane 
of a new theology. The middle ages had discovered the long 
lost wruings of Aristotle. Their knowledge of him was de- 
rived either from old Latin versions, or from translations from 
the Arabic. The resuscitated Aristotle appeared in the West 
as a giant, subjecting the miuds, and even the consciences of 
inen. His philosophic method added strength to the disposi- 
tion for dialectics which marked the age. It was a method 
well suited to subtle researches and trivial distinctions. The 
very obscurity of the translations of the Greek philosopher 
&voured the dialectic subtlety which had captivated the West 
The Church, alarmed at its progress, for a while opposed iJm 
new tendency. She feared that this taste, for discussion might 
engender heresies. But the dialectic philosophy proveci to be 
easily compounded with ; monks employed it against heroes, 
and thenceforward its victory was secure. 

It was the characteristic of this method of teaching, to sug- 
gest numerous questions on every branch of theology, and then 
to decide them by a solution. Often these enquiries turned 
upon the most useless matters. It was asked whether all 
animals had been enclosed, in Noah's ark; and whether a 
dead man could say mass,'* &c. But we should be wrong to 
ibrm our judgment of the scholastic divines from such exam- 
ples only. On the contrary, we must dien acknawledge the 
depth and extent of their inquiries. 

Some among them made a distinction between theokgical 
and philosophical truth, affirming that a proposition might be 
theologically true, and philosophically fiilse. In this way it 
was hoped to reconcile incredulity wiUi a cold and dead ad- 
herence to the forms of the Church. But there were others, 
and Thomas Aquinas at their head, who mamtained that the 
doctrine of revelation was in no respect at variance with an 
• Hoitiiiger Hist Ecdfii. V. 
4* 
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enlightened reason ; and that erea as Christian charity do^ 
not annihilate the natural afiections, but chastens, sanctifies, 
ennobles, and governs them, so Faith does not destroy Phi- 
losophy, but may make use of it by sanctifying and illumina- 
ting it with its own bght 

The doctrine of the Trinity, opened a wide field for th« 
dialectic method of the theologians. By dint of distinctions 
and disputes, they fell into contrary errors. Some distinguish- 
ed the three Persons so as to make of them Uiree Gods. Th» 
was the error of Rocelin of Oompeigne and his followers. 
Others confounded the Persons so as to leave only an ideal 
distinction. This was the ease with Gilbert of Poictiers and 
his adherents. But the orthodox doctrine was ably maintam- 
ed by others. 

The dialectic subtlety of the times was not less directed to 
the article of the Divine Will. How are we to reconcile the 
will of God with his almighty power and holiness ? The 
scholastic divines found in this question numerous difficulties, 
and laboured to remove them by dialectic distinctions ^< Wo 
cannot say that God wills the existence of evU" said Peter the 
Lombard, *' but neither can we say that He wills that evil 
should not exist." 

The majority of these theologians sought to weaken by 
their dialectic labours the doctrine of Predestination which 
they found in the church. Alexander de Hales availed him- 
self for this purpose of the following distinction of Arktotle ; 
that every action supposes two parties, namely, an agent, and 
the thing subjected to the action. Divine Predestination, said 
he, acts doubtless for man's salvaticm ; but it is requisite that it 
find in the soul of man a capacity for the reception of this 
grace. Without this second party the first cannot effect any 
thing ; and Predestination consists in this, that God knowing 
by his prescience those in whom this second requisite will be 
found, has appmnted to give them his grace. 

As to the original condition of num, these theologians 
distinguished natural gifb and free gifts. The first they held 
to consist in the primitive purity mid strength of the human 



touL IHie second were the gi&i of God's grace thai tlie soul 
might accomplish good works. But here again the learned 
were divided ; some contended that man had originally poft- 
sessed only natural gifls, and had hy bis use of them to merit 
those of grace. But Thomas Aquinas, who was generally on 
thosMe of sound doctrine^ affirmed that the gifts of grace had 
from the beginning been closely united with the gifls of nature, 
beoiuse the first man was perfect in his moral health. The 
Fall, said the former, who leaned towards Free-will, has de- 
prived man of the gifls of grace, but it has not entirely strips 
ped him of the primitive strength of his nature; for the least 
aanctification would have been impossible if there had been 
no longer with hini any moral strength. Whilst, on the other 
side, the stricter theologians thought that the Fall had not 
only deprived man of grace, but corrupted his nature. . 

All acknowledged the work of Reconciliation wrought out 
by Christ's sufferings and death. But scmie maintained that 
Tedemption could have b^n effetsted in no other way than by 
the expiatbry satis&ction of the death of Jesus Christ, whilst 
odiers laboured to prove that God had simply attached re- 
demption and grace to this price. Others again, and among 
these last we may particularize Abelard, made the saving effi- 
cacy of redemption to consist merely in its fi&ess to awaken 
in man's heart a confidence and love toward God. 

The doctrines of Sanctification or of Grace discovers to us 
in fresh abundance the dialectic subtlety of these divines. AH 
of them, accepting the distinction of Aristotle already mea- 
tioned, laid down the necessity of the existence in man of a 
mattria disposita, a something disposed to the reception of 
grace. But Thomas Aquinas ascribes this disposition to grace 
itself Grace, said they, was formative for man before the Fall ; 
now, that there is in him something to extirpate, it is grace re- 
firmoHve. And a ftirther distinction was laid down between 
grace given gratuitously, gratia gratis data^ and grace that 
makes acceptable, gratia gra^m facien$; with many other 
•imilar distinctions. 

The doctrince of penance and indulgence, which we have 
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already exhibited^ cr(>wiied the whole of this system, and ra- 
ined whatever good It might contain. Peter the Lombard 
had been the first to distinguish three sorts of penitence ; that 
of the heart or compunction ; that of the lips, or confessiim^ 
^t of works, or satisfection by outward action. He distin- 
guished, indeed, absolution in the sight of God from absolu- 
tion before the church. He even affirmed that inward repen- 
tance suiSced to obtain the pardon of sms. But he found a 
way back into the error of the church through another chan- 
nel. He allowed that for sins committed after baptism, it was 
necessary either to endure the fires of purgatory, or to submit 
to the ecclesiastic penance ; excepting only the sinner whose 
inward repentance and remorse should be so great as to obri- 
ate the necessity of further suflS^ings. He proceeds to pro- 
pose questions whichj with all his skill in dialectics, he is em- 
barrassed to resolve. If two men, equal in their spiritual con- 
dition, but one poor and the other rich, die the same day, th6 
one having no other succours than the ordinary prayers of 4he 
church, while for the other many masses can be said, and 
many works of charity can be done, what will be the event 1 
The scholastic divine turns on all sides for an answer^ and 
concludes- by saying, that they will have the like fate, but not 
by the like causes. The rich man's deliverance from purgar 
tory will not be more perfect, but it will be earlier. 

We have given a few sketches of the sort of Theology 
which reigned in the schools at the period of the Reformatioa 
I^inctions, ideas, sometimes just, jsometimes false, but -still 
mere notions. The Christian doctrine had lost that odour of 
heaven, that force and practical vitality which came from God, 
and which had characterized it as it existed in the apostolic 
age : and these were destined again to come to it from above. 

Meanwhile the learning of the schools was pure when com- 
pared with the actual condition of theCJhurch. The theology 
of the learned might be said to flourish, if contrasted with the 
religion, the morals, the instructions of the priests, monks, adl 
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people. If Science stood in need x>{ a revival, the Church 
was in still greater need of a Reformation. 

The people of Christendom, and under that designation al- 
most all the nations of Europe might be comprised, no longer 
looked to a living and holy God for the free gift of eternal life, 
l^hey therefore naturally had recourse to all the devices <A a 
superstitious, fearful, and alarmed imagination. Heaven was 
peopled with saints and mediators, whose office it* was to solicit 
God's mercy. All lands were filled with the works of piety, 
of mortification, of penance and observances, by which it 
was to be procured. Take the description of the state of re- 
ligion at this period given by one who was for a long while 
a monk, and in after life a fellow-labourer with Luther, — 
Myconius. 

" The sufferings and merits of Christ were looked upon 
(says he,) as an empty tale, or as the fictions of Homer. 
There was no longer any thought of that feith by which we 
are made partakers of the Saviour's righteousness, and the irf* 
heritance of eternal life. Christ was regarded as a stem 
judge, prepared to condemn all who should not have recourse 
to the intercession of saints or to the Pope's indulgences. 
Other intercessors were substituted in his stead; first the Vir- 
gin Mary, like the heathen Diana ; and then the saints, whose 
numbers were continually augmented by the Popes. These 
intercessors refused their mediation unless the party was in 
good repute with the monastic orders which they had founds 
ed. To be so, it was necessary not only to do what God had 
commanded in his word, but also to perform a number of 
works invented, by the monks and the priests, and which 
brought them in large sums of money. Such were Av« 
Marias, the prayers of St. Ursula, and of St. Bridget. It wm 
necessary to chaunt and cry day and night. There were as 
many different pilgrimages as there were mountains, forests, 
and valleys. But with money these penances might be com- 
pounded ibr. The people therefore brought to the convents 
and to the priests money, and every thing they poseeesed that 
was of any value, fowls, ducks, eggs, wax, straw, butter, and 
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^heeae. l^hen the chanQtmgs' raMxmded, the belir raugf, thi9 
odour of incense filled the sanctuary, the sacrifices were ofier- 
ad up, the tables groaned, the glasses circulated, and these 
pious orgies were terminated by masses.^ The bishops no 
kmger i4[^>eared in the pulpits, but they consecrated priests 
monks, churches, chapel^, images, book^ and burial places 
and all these brought a large revenue. Bones, anns, feeL 
were preserve in boxes of silver or gold; they gave them tc 
the faithful to kiss during mass, and this increased their gains 

*^ All maintained that the Pope being in the place of Goo 
(2 ThessaL ii. 4.) could not err ; and there were none to con* 
Uadict them."* 

At the church of All Saint's, at Wittemberg, was shewn ^ 
fragment of Noah's ark ; some soot from the furnace of the 
three children; a piece of wood from the crib of the infant 
Jesus.; some hair of the beard of the ^eat St. Christopher ; 
and nineteen thousand other relics, more or less precious. At 
Schaffhausen was shewn the breath of St Joseph, that Nic- 
odemus received on his glove. In Wurtemburg, might be 
seen a seller of indulgences disposing of his merchandise with 
kis head adorned with a feather plucked from the wing of the 
Archangel Michael, f But there was no need to seek so istx 
for these precious treasures. Those who farmed the relics 
overran the country. They bore them about in the rftral dis- 
tricts, (as has since been done with the Holy Scriptures;) and 
carried them into the houses of the faithful, to spare them the 
cost and trouble of the pilgrimage. They were exhibited 
with pomp in the churches. These wandering hawkers paid 
a certain isum to the proprietors of the relics, with a per cent- 
age on their profits. The kingdom of heaven had disappear* 
fid; and men had opened in its place on earth, a market of 
■bominationa 

At the same time, a profane spirit had invaded religion, 
and the most solemn recollections of the church ; the seasons 

•* MjconW Histoiy of the Refon^ation; and SeckendorTs ISit. of 
t Mull«r Bcliquien, vol. iii p. 22. 



wiaxh seemed most to summon tl^ fakhfui tod^vom refleetSoir 
and love, were dishonoured by buffoonery and profanatkms 
•teogether heoth^nish. The Hvmour$ of Easter held a large 
place in the annals of the Church. The festival of tl»* 
Hesuxrectioa claiming to be joyfully commemorated, preach* 
«ps w«at QX& ot their way to put into their sermons wbatew* 
might excite the laughter of the people. One preacher imi- 
tated the cuckoo ; another hissed like a goose ; jone dragged 
to the altar a layman dre^ed in a monk's cowl ; a second 
related the grossest indecencies ; a third recounted the tricks 
of the Apostle St. Peter, — among others, how, at an inn, he 
cheated the host, by not paying his reckoning* The lower 
orders of the clergy followed the example, and turned their 
superiors into ridicule. The very temples were converted 
into a stage, and the prie^s into mountebanks. 

If this was the state of religion, what must have been tha 
morals of the age? 

Doubtless the corruption was not universal. — ^Justice re- 
^res that this should not be forgotten. The Reformation 
elicited many shining instances of piety, righteousness, and 
strength of mind. The spontaneous power of Qod was ths 
cause; but how can we doubt that by the same power the 
^rms of this new life had been deposited long before in the 
bosom of the church. IfJ-in these our days, any one were to 
collect the immoralities and degrading vices that are commit- 
ted in any single country, such a mass of corriqRion would 
doubtless be enough to shock every mind. But the evil, at 
the period we speak of, bore a character and universality that 
it has not borne at any sijjbsequent date; and above all, the 
abomination stood in the holy places, which it has not been 
permittee! to do since the Reformation. 

Moral conduct had declhied with the life of foith. The 
tidings of the gift of eternal life is the power of God to regener 
ate men. Oiice take away the salvation which is Qod's gifi| 

* OElcoUjDp. de lira p»ac ha l i . 
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attd you take away sanctifiieation and good workji:-^-«tod tik 
was the result. > 

The proclamation and sale of indulgences powerftiMy 
stimulated an ignorant people to immorality. It is true that, 
according to the Church, they could benefit those only who 
made and kept a promise of amendment. But what could be 
expected from a doctrine invented with a view to the profit tb 
be gained from it? The venders of indulgences were naturally 
tempted to further the sale of their merchandise by presenting 
them to the people undeif the most attractive and seducing 
aspect; even the better instructed did not fully comprehend 
the doctrine in respect to them. All that the multitude saw 
in them was a permission to sin ; and the sellers were in no 
haste to remove an impression so favourable to the sale. 

What disorders, what crimes, in these ages of darkness, in 
which impunity was acquired by money I What might not be 
feared when a small contribution to the building of a churcfe 
was supposed to deliver from the punishments of a future 
world t What hope of revival when the communication be- 
tween God and man was at an end ; and man, afer oflT from 
God, who is spirit and life, — ^moved only in a circle of pitiful 
ceremonies and gross practices, — in an atmosphere of death. 

The priests wei*e the -first who felt the effects of this corrupt- 
ing influence. Desiring to exalt themselves they had sunk 
themselves lower. Infatuated men ! They aimed to rob God 
of a ray of his glory, and to place it on their own brows; but 
their attempt had foiled, and they had received only a letfven 
of corruption from the power of evil. The annals of the age 
swarm with scandals. In many places the people were well 
pleased that the priest should have a woman in keeping, that 
their wives might be safe from his seductions.* What scenes 
of humiliation were witnessed in the house of the pastor. The 
wretched man supported the mother and her children, witli 
the tithe and the offering;! his conscience wais troubled ; hb 

♦ Nicol. De Clemangfe de praesulib. simoniacis. 

t The woTdg of Seb. Stor, pastor of Ldch^tall in 1524. 
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blushed in presence of his people^ of his servants^ and before 
God. The mother, fearing to come to want when the. priest 
should iiey provided against it beforehand, and robbed th^ 
house. Her character was gone : her children were a living 
accusation of her. Treated on all sides with contempt, they 
plunged mto brawls and debaucheries. Such was the femily 
of the priest These horrid scenes were a kind of iniStructiosi 
that the.people were ready enough to follow.* 
, The rural districts were the scene of numerous excess^, 
The abodes of the clergy were frequently the resorts of t^g 
- dissolute. Cornelius Adrian, at Bj-«ge8,t the Abbot Trinkleji^ 
at Cappel,^ imitated the customs, of the East, and had theiji^ 
harems. Priests, consorted with abandoned ^haracters^ fre^ 
quented the taverns^ played dice, and finished dieir or^es t^ 
quaryels and bl£^phemy.§ . ^ 

The council of Schaflfhausen prohibited, the clergy frqflij 
dancing in public except at wedding; from (^^j^ryii^ two 
kinds of weapons^ a^d decreed that a priest, who abound hp 
Jbund in a houi^p of iJl-fame should be stripped of hia ..eccl^ 
siastical habit. || In the archbishopric of Mentz theyscal^ 
the wails in the night, conomitted . disturbance^ €|nd disprders 
of all kinds in the ini^ and tavei^is, and broke open doors, ^n^ 
locks. IT In several places the priest paid to the ju^}|pp.,^f| 
j^egular tax for the woman with v<fho«n h^ liW, J^fi^ 
every child he had by her. A German bishop who wain 
preset at agnrnd entertainment, publicly decided that.in.oi^€| 
year eleven tho|^nd priests had presented: ^^^mseives to hio^ 
j(br that purpose. It is Erasmus who records tl^s.** 

The higher orders of the biei^archy werQ equaUy corru^ 



• Fa«liii Bfijtragf, ii i^4. . t M^k^nu Nctei. hisft. iriift^: ^ 

t HottingeT, Hiat Eccles. ix, 305, ;, .^^ 

9 Mandement de Hugo evS^ue de Constance, Mar. 3, 1517. « 

nMuUer*aReliq.iii.25l. 

IT Steubing Gesdi. der Nate. Oran. La»le. ^^ > »* 

** Und umo kid fl^delMaandepim milli& ^MieMbm'phm o^ ^jtri li d 
rioruin.— Erasmi Op. jUmu. ix«p.JOi) . (Th» cit attoi»i >>i> i been voified— 
yet there seems to be some mistake in these figoree. TV.) 

TOL. I. S ^ 



$0 BISHOPS AND POPES. 

Dign^aries of the Church preferred the tumtdt of camps to 
flie service of the altar. To be able, lance in hand^ to com- 
jp»l his neighbours to do himTiomage, was one of the most cmi- 
spicuous qualifications of a bishop. Baldwin, archbishop of 
Trcres, was constantly at war with his neighbors and yassals j 
razing their castles, building fortresses of his own, and think- 
ing only how to enlarge his territory. A certain bishop of 
£khstadt, when dispensing justice, wore under his habit a 
eoatof mail, and held in his hand a long sword. He used 
to say he did notf^r five Bavarians, provided they would but 
attach him in the open field.* Every where the bishops were 
engaged in constant war with the towns ; the citizens demand- 
fag fr&bibm, and th^ bishops requiring implicit obedienca It^ 
ffie latter triumphed, they ptmished the revolters, by sacrifi 
eing numerous victims to thdr vengeance j but th6 flame of 
insurrection broke out again at the very moment when it wa^ 
ttbught to be extinguished. 

And what a spectacle was presented by the Pontifica* 
Throne in the generation immediately preceding the Refor 
matiohl Rome^it must be acknowledged, has seldom beev 
wlbiess to so much in&my. 

Rodrigo Borgia, after living in illicit intercourse with a 
Ibmuin hdy, had continued a similar connection with one of 
her daughters, byname Rosa Vanozza, by whom he had had Bve 
eMldren. He w^ living at Rome with Vanozza and other- 
abandoned women,-i— as cardinal, and archbishop, visiting the 
ehurehes and hospitals, — when the death of Innocent VIII. 
treated a vacancy in the Pontifical chair. He succeeded inl 
obtaining it by bfil^ng each of the calrdinals at a stipulated 
pifce. Ebur mules, laden with silver, were publicly driven 
into the palace of Sforza, the most influential of the cardinals. 
Botgiai be(»ine Pope ^nder the name of Alexand^ TI. and 
njoked In the attainment of the pmnacle of pleasures. 

The very day of his coronation he crated his son CsBSar, a 
ferocious and dissolute yotuh, archbishop of Valencia and 
IvdMip.oC Ptio^ljaqa. He next proceeded to celebrate in the 
^^ ^S<4iaklt<SMeh.derI>«at0ehen. Ieiki.iv. 
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ITatkaa the nuptials of his daughter Luerena, hy kt(iwiA9$j 
.«t which his mistress Julia Bella was present, and which were 
enlivened by farces and indecent songs. « Most of the ^eccle- 
siastics," sajs an historian,* " had their mistresses, and ail the 
convents of the capftal were houses of Hi fema" 0«tar 
Borgia espoused the cause of the Guelphs, a^d wh^ hydidr 
assistance he had anniMlated the power of the Ghibelines, he 
toraed upon the Guelphaij and crushed them in their turn. But 
tie would allow none to share in the spoils of his atrooitiea 
In the year 1497, Alexander conferred upcua his eldest soijkthe 
dachy of Benevento. The Duke suddenly disappeared. Th«l 
night a &ggot-d^r on the banks of the Tiber saw some pei^ 
sons throw a corpse into the river ; but he said nothing ^ it, for 
such thing? were coiamon. The Duke^s body was found. 
His brother Gsesar had been the instigator of the murder.t 
JH^did nat stop there. His brother-inrlaw «tood in the way 
Qf his amhitioQ. One day Gsssar caused him to be stabbed 
en the staircase of the Pope's peilape^and he was carried cov- 
ered with blood to his own apartments. His wife and sister 
never left him. Dreading lest Gaosar should employ foison, 
they were accustomed tp prepare his me^s with their own 
hands. Alexander placed guards before his door, — ^but Gs&sar 
ridiculed these precautions, and on one occasion when the 
Pope visited him dropped the remark, " What cannot be done 
at dinner may be at supper.^^ Accordingly, he one day gained 
admittance to the chamber of the wounded man, turned out 
his wife and sister, and calling Michilotto, the executioner of 
his horrors, and the only man in whom he placed any eonft- 
dence, commanded him to strangle his victim helbre h^ eyes. 
Alexander bad a favourite named Peroto, whose preferment 
emended the young Duke. Gsasar rushed upon him^ Peroto 
•ought refuge under the Papal mantle, clasping the Pontiff 
in his arms ; — Caesar stabbed him, and the blood of the victim 
«piTted in the PontiflTs face. " The Pope^" adds, a coniew^ 

* Infessora. ^ 

t Amazzd il firateUo (hicha> oti Gtundia e lo fit butar nel !re?er«. (M. 
8* C. of Ci4)dlo, ambaMador at Ilon«» m 150&>-«xUaetediby Rfm^) 
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ftiry and witness of these atrocities, — *' foves the Dtdce his 
son, and Kves in great fear of him." Caesar was one of the 
handsomest and most powerful men of his age. Six wild bulls 
fell beneath his hand in single combat Nightly assassinations 
took place in the streets of Rome. Poison often destroyed 
those whom the dagger could not reach. Every one feared 
to move or breathe lest he should be the next victim. Osesar 
Borgia was the hero of crinw. The spot on earth where all 
iniquity met and overflowed was the PontiflPs seat When 
man has given himself over to the power of evil, — the higher 
his pretensions before Qod, the lower he is seen to sink in the 
depths of hell. The dissolute entertainments gfiven by the 
Pope Jnd his son Caesar and his daughter Lucrezia, are such 
as can neither be described nor thought of The most impure 
groves of ancient worship saw not the like. Historians have 
accused Alexander and Lucrezia of incest, but the charge i^ 
not sufficiently established. The Pope, in order to rid him- 
self of a weahhy Cardinal, had prepared poison in a small 
box of sweetmeats, which was to be placed on the table after a 
sumptuous feast : the Cardinal, receiving a hint of the design, 
gained over the attendant, and the poisoned box was place4 
before Alexander. He ate of it and perished. The whole 
city came together, and could hardly satiate themselves with 
the sight of this dead viper.* 

Such was the man who filled the pontifical throne al the 
scommencement of the age of the Reformation. 

Thus the clergy had disgraced religion and themselves. 
Well might a powerful voice exclaim, " The ecclesiastic order 
is opposed to God and to his glory. The people well kno\^ 
it ; and it is but too evid^t, from the many songs, proverbs^ 
and jests on the priests, current amongst the common people, 
as also frorti the figures of monks and priests scrawled on the 
walls, and even on the playing cards, that every one has a 
feeling of disgust at the sight or name of a priest" It ii 
Luther who thus speakaf 

* Gordon, Tonmum, In^mHira, OincciiRxHm, Eccaid, &c. 
t Letter to the Cardinal-Elector of Mentz, 1525. 
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TJbfi evil bad spread through all ranks ; a spirit of deluiion 
had been sent among men ; the corruption of morals corres- 
ponded to the corruption of the £iith; the mj^stery of iniquity 
weighed down the enslaved Church of Christ. 

Another consequence necessarily ensued from the neglect 
mto which the fuadamental doctrine of the Gospel had &lleiL 
From the darkness of the understanding resuhed the corrup- 
ticm of the heart. The priests having tak^ into their own 
hands the dispensing a salvation which belonged only to God, 
had thereby secured a sufficient hold on the respect of the 
people. What need had they to study sacred learning? It 
was no longer their office to e:cplain the Scriptures, but to 
grant letters of indulgence ; and for the fulfilling of that min- 
istry, it was unnecessary to have acquired any great learning. 

In country parts, says Wimphellng, they appointed as 
preachers poor wretches whom they had taken from beggary, 
and who had been cooks, musicians, huntaoaen, stable boys, 
and even worse.* 

The superior clergy themselves were sunk in great igno- 
Tanee. A bishop of Dunfeldt congratulated himself on never 
having learned Greek or Hebrew. The monks asserted that 
all heresies arose from these languages, but especially from 
the Greek. " The New Testament," said one of them, « is 
a book full of serpents and thorns. Greek," continued he, 
« is a modern language, but recently invented, and against 
which we must be upon our guard As to Hebrew, my dear^ 
brethr^, it is certain that whoever studies that immediately 
becomes a Jew." Heresbach, a firi^id of Erasmus, and a re- 
spectable writer, reports these very words. Thomas Linacer, 
a learned and celeljrated divine, had never read the New Tes- 
tament Drawing near his end (in 1524) he called for it, but 
quickly threw it from him with an oath, because his eye had 
caught the words, "But I say unto you. Swear not at all."/ 
<* Either this is not the Gospel," said he, " or we are not 
Christians." Even the school of theology in Paris did nqC 

* Apdogia pro Rep. Christ 
5* 
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scrupte to declare before the ParHameiit, «• Theffe m m awl 
of reMgion if the study of Hebrew and Greek is peniiittaL^* ■ 

If here and there among the clergy some learning existed^ 
it was not in sacred literature. The Ciceronians of lUdf 
affected a great contempt for the Bible on account of its atyfc : 
men who aarrogated to themselves the title of Prieste of Christ* # 
Church transkted the words of the Holy Ghost iato tbe style 
of Virgil and of Horace, to accommodate them to the ears of 
mai of taste. The Cardinal Bembo wrote always, kmtead of 
the Holy^Spiriti ^*the hreath of the celestial aephyr ;" for r4-' 
nissian of sins he substituted the "pity of the Manes and of 
the Gtocte j" and instead of Christ the Son of God,^* Miherya 
sprung from the brows of Jupiter." Finding one day the 
respectable Sadoletus employed on a translation of the Epistle 
to the Romans, << Leave these childish productions," said he, 
" such puerilities do not become a sensible man."t 

Behold some of the consequences of the system that then 
weighed down Christendom. This picture no doubt exhibits 
in strong colours both the corruption of the Church and the 
need of reformation. It is for that reason we have Mcetched 
it. The vital doctrines of Christianity had almost disappeared,: 
ahd with them the Kfe and light which constitute the essence 
of true reKgioo. The internal strength of the Church was 
gone, and its lifeless and exhauisted frame lay stretched over 
th6 Roman world. 

Who shall give it new life ? Whence shall we look for a 
remedy for so many evils? 

For ages a reformation in the church had been loudly called 
for, and all the powers of this world had attempted it. But 
Grod alone could bring it to pass. And he began by humbling 
the power of man that he might exhibit man's helplessness. 
We see human assailants, one afler another, Ml and break to 
pieces at the feet of the Colossus they undertook to cast dowtu 

First temporal princes resisted Rome. The whole power 
<Jf the HoheHstaufens, heroes who wore the Imperial crown, 

* MtUler's Reliq;. torn. 3. p^ 953. t Falleri Momiin. ined. p. lOOl 
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seemed directed to humble and reform Rome, and deliver the 
nations, and especially Germany, from her tyranny. Bot the 
castle of Canossa gave proof of the woakness of the Imperial 
power against the usurped dominion of the Church. A war- 
like prince, the Emperor Henry IV., after a long and fruit- 
less struggle against Rome, was reduced to pass three days 
and nights in the trenches of that Italian fortress, exposed to 
the winter's cold, stripped of his imperial robes, barefoot, in a 
scanty wooUen garment, imploring with tears and cries the 
pity of Hildebrand, before whom he kneeled, and who, after 
three nights of lamentation, relaxed his papal inflexibility, and 
pardoned the suppliant* Behold the power of the high and 
mighty of the earth, of kings and emperors against Rome ! 

To them succeeded adversaries perhaps more formidable, — ^ 
men of genius and learning. Learning awoke in Italy, and 
its awakening was with an energetic protest against the Pa- 
pacy. Dante, the father of Italian poetry, boldly placed in 
his Hell the most powerful of the Popes ; he introduced St. 
Peter in heaven pronouncing stern and crushing censures on his 
unworthy successors, and drew horrible descriptions of the 
monks and clergy. Petrarch, that eminent genius, of a mind so 
superior to all the emperors and popes of his time, boldly called 
for the re-establishment of the primitive order of the Church. 
For this purpose he invoked the efforts of the age and th^ 
power of the emperor Charles IV. Laurentius Valla, one 
of the most learned men of Italy, attacked with spirit the pre- 
tensions of the Popes, and their asserted inheritance from 
Constantine. A legion of poets, learned men, and piiiloso- 

* Pope Hildebrand himself reUtes the eveiU in tbeee words : " Tan* 
dem rex ad opjudum Canusii, in quo morati sutnus, cum paucis adyenit, 
ibique per triduum ante portam, depoeito omni regio eultu miserabiliter 
ntpote discalceatus et laniis inductus, persistens, non prius cum multo 
ietu apostolica miserationis auxdiUmet consolationem imj^nure desCil^ 
fsam omnesqwibi aderant ad tantaim pielctem et compassskmis mini«> 
cordiam movit at, pro eo multia precibiis et iacrymis intercedenles, omjoet 
qoidem insoUtam nostra mentis duritiam mirarentur, nonnulli vero non 
apostolics severitatiB gravitatem sed quasi tyrannies feritatis crudelitatem 
•Me elamarcnt." (tih. tv. ep. 13. ad Germanos.) 
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phers, follQwed in their track ; the torch of learniqg ^ms eyery 
where kindled, and threatened to reduce to ashes the Romish 
scaffolding that intercepted its beams. -But every effort failed ; 
Pope Leo X enlisted among the supporters and satellites of 
his court, — literature, poetry, sciences and arts; and these 
came humbly kissing the feet of a power that in their boasted 
infancy they had attempted to dethrone. Behold the power 
of letters and philosophy against Rome I 

At last an agency which promised moie ability to reform 
the church came forward. This was the Church itself At- 
the call for Reformation, reiterated on all sides, and which 
had been heard for ages past, that most imposing of ecclesias- 
tical conclaves, the Council of Constance, assembled. An im- 
mense number of cardinals, archbishops, bishops, eighteen 
hundred doctors of divinity and priests: the Emperor 
himself, with a retinue of a thousand persons ; the Electox 
of Saxony, the Elector Palatine, the Duke of Bava- 
ria ^nd Austria, and ambassadors from all nations, gave to this 
assembly an air of authority, unprecedented in the history of 
Christianity. Above the rest, we must mention the illustrious 
and immortal doctors of the University of Paris, the Aillys, 
the Gersons, the Clemangnis, — those men of piety, learning 
and courage, who by their writings and eloquence communi 
cated to the Council an energetic and salutary direction. 
Every thing bowed before this assembly ; with one hand it 
deposed three Popes at once, while with the other it delivered 
John Huss to the flames. A commission was named, con 
posed of deputies from different nations, to propose a funda^ 
mental reform. The Emperor Sigismund supported the pro 
position with the whole weight of his power. The Council 
were unanimous. The cardinals all took an oath that he among 
them who should be elected Pope would not dissolve the as- 
sembly, nor leave Constance before the desired relbrmatioa 
AaM be accomplished. Colomia was chosen under the 
name of Martht V. The moment was come which was to 
decide the 'Reform of the Church ; all the prelates, the Em- 
peror, the princes, and the representatives of different nations, 
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awaited the result with intense desire. << T%e Council is a4an 
iAd" exclaimed Martin T. as soon as he had placed the tiara 
on his hrow. Sigismund and the clergy uttered a cry of 
surprise, indignation, and grief; but that cry was lost upon 
the winds. On the 16th of May, 1418, the Pope, arrayed In 
the pontifical garments, mounted a mule richly caparisoned j 
the Emperor was on his right hand, the Elector of Branden- 
Imrgh on his left, each holding the reins of his palfrey ; four 
counts supported over the Pope's head a magnificent canopy; 
sereral princes surrounded him bearing the trappings ; and a 
mounted train of forty thousieind persons, says an historian, 
composed of nobles, knights, and clergy of all ranks, joined 
in the sol^nn procession outside the walls of Constancy 
Then indeed did Rome, in the person of her pontiff sitting on 
a mule, inwardly deride the superstition that surrounded her ; 
then did she give proof that to humble her a power must be exert- 
ed &r different from any thing that could be put in motion by 
emperors, or kings, or bishops, or doctors of divinity, or all 
the learning of the age and of the church. 

How could the Reformation proceed from the very thing 
to be reformed ? How couU the wound find in Itself the ele- 
ment of its cure 1 

Nevertheless the means employed to reform the Church, 
and which the result showed to be inefficacious, contributed to 
weaken the obstacles, and prepared the ground for the Re- 
formers. 

The evib which then afflicted Christendom, namely, super- 
stition, incredulity, ignorance, unprofitable speculation, and 
corruption of morals, — evils naturally engendered m the hearts 
of men, — were not new on the earth. They had made a great 
figure in the history of nations. They had invaded, especially 
in the East, different religious systems, which had seen their 
times of glory. Those enervated systems had simk under 
these evils, and not one of them had ever arisen from its &11. 

And was Christianity now to undergo the same destiny ? 
Was it to be lost like those old religions of the nations? 
Wai the blow that had doomed them to death to be of power 
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to destroy it ? .Was there nothiog to secure its preservation ! 
And these opposing forces which overflowed it, and which, had 
already dethroned so many various systems of worship, were 
they indeed to have power to seat themselves without resistance 
on the ruins of the Church of Jesus Christ^ . ,., 

INo :— there is in Christianity that which there was not io 
any of these national systems. It does not, like them, dTer 
certain general ideas, mixed with tradition and fables^ destined, 
sooner or l^ter, to fall before the nwrch of human reason ; but it 
contains within it pure Truth, built upon facts which challenge 
the scrutiny of any upright and enlightened mind. Christi- 
anity has for its object not merely to excite in man certain 
vague religious feelings, of which the impression, once for- 
gotten, can never be revived j its object is to satisfy, and it doefc 
in reality satisfy, all the religious wants of human nature, in 
whatever degree that nature may be developed. It is not the 
contrivance of man, whose works pass away and are forgot- 
ten, but it is the work of Gk)d, who upholds what he creates ; 
and it has the promises of its Diving Author for the pledge of 
its duration. 

It is impossible that human , nature can ever be above the 
need of Christianity. And if ever man has for a time fencied 
that he could do without it, it has soon appeared to him cloth- 
ed in fresh youth and vigour, as the only cure for the human 
soul ; and the degenerate nations have returned with new ar- 
dour to those ancient, simple, and powerful truths, which in 
the hour of their infatuation they despised. 

In fact, Christianity displayed, in the 16th century, the 
same regenerative power which it had exercised in the first. 
After the lapse ^of fifteen hundred years, the same truths 
produced the same effects. In the days of the Reformation, 
as m. the days of Peter and Paul, — ^the Gospel, with inviji-. 
cible energy, overcame mighty obstacles. The efficacy of its . 
sovereign power was displayed from north to south j amidst 
nations differing most widely in manners, in character, ^nd in 
civilization. Then, as in the times of Stephen and of Jame^p^ 
it kindled the fire of enthusiasm and devotion in the midst o£t 



•t^tg)eoeiial deiida^, and racied on all auks Ui* qurit itf 
martyrs. 

How was this revival in the Church and in the world 
bjonght to pass ^ 

An observant mind might then have diseemed two lawa by 
which God governs the couvse of eyents. , 

He firsts prepares slowly and from afar that which he 
dc^igps to accomplish. He has ages in which to work. 

Th^, when his time is come, he ^ects the greatest results 
by the smallest means. Hi^ acts thus in nature and in pro- 
vidence For the production of a gigantic tree, He deposits 
in the earth a tiny seed ; for the renovation of his <^^^ch, He . 
inakes use of the n^anest instrument to accomplish what em- 
perors, learned men, and even the heads of that church have 
&iled to effect i We shal^ shortly have to investigate and 
bring to light this little seed that a divine hand plac^ in the 
earth in the days of the Reformation. We must now distin- 
guish and recognize th^ diierent methods by which God pre- 
pared the way for the great change. . 

We will first siirvey the condition of the Papacy ; and from 
tHence we will carry our view over the different influences 
which God caused to concur to the accomplishment of his . 
purposes. 

At the period when the Reformation was on the point of 
breaking forth, Rome appeared in peace and safety. One 
might have said that nothing could for the fu^re disturb her 
triumph. She had gained great and decisive victories. The 
general councils, those upper and lower senates of .Catholi*^ 
eism, had been subdued. The Vaudois and the Hussites had 
oeen put dowii. No university, (except perhaps that of PariSi 
which sometimes raised its voice at the instance of its kings,) 
doubted of the infallibility of the oracles of Rome. Every 
4me seemed to take part with its power. The superior clergy . 
preferred to give to a remote head the tenth of their revenues, 
and quietly to consume the remainder, to the hazarding of all 
for the acquisition of an indi?pendence which would cost de^,, 
and bring little advantage. The humbler clergy, before . 
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w^m wei^ spread the prodpects and baits of higher dignM^ 
were willing to purchase these cherished hopes by a little 
sktvery. Add to which, they were every where so overawied 
by the heads of the hierarchy, that they could scarcely move 
nhdeif their powerful hands, and much less raise diemselvea 
and make head against them. The people bowed the knee 
before the Roman altar, a&d even kings, who began iA secret 
to despise the Bishop of Rome, couM not have dared to raise 
the hand against it, lesk they should be reputed guiky of 
sacrilege. 

But if at the time whea the Ref(Mrmatioft broke otit, opposi- 
tion seemed outwardly to have subsided, or even c^Sed alto- 
gether, its internal strength had increased. If we take a 
nearer view, we discern more than one symptom which pre- ^ 
saged the decline of Rome. The general councils, had, in their , 
fell, diffused their principles through the Church, and carried 
disunion into the camp of those who impugned them The 
defenders <tf the hierarchy had separated into two parties* 
those who maintained the system d* the absolute power of the 
Pope, according to the maxiriiis of Hildebrand ; and those 
who desired a constitutional Papacy, offering securities and 
liberty to the churches. 

To this we may add, that in all parties faith in the infallibi- 
lity of the Boman bishop had been rudely shaken. If no 
Yoice was raised to attack him, it was because every one waa 
anxious to retain the little faith he still possessed. The slight- 
est shock was dreaded, lest it should overturn the edifice. 
The Christianity of the age held-in its breath; but it^was to 
aioid a calamity in which it feared to perish. From the mo- 
ment when man trembles to quit a once venerated creed, he no 
Idnger holds it, and he, will soon abandon its very semblance. 

Let us see what had brought about this singular posture of 
mind. The Church itself was the primary cause. The er- 
rors and superstitions she had introduced into Christianity, 
were not, properly speaking, what had so fetally wounded her. 
This might indeed be thought if the nations of Christendom 
\uid risen a^ove the Church in intellectual and religioua 
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iSTddpement But there was an aspect of the question level 
to the oiwerration of the laity, and it was under that view that 
the Church was judged: — it was become altogether earthly. 
That priestly sway which governed the world, and which 
could not suhmst but by the power of illusion, and of that halo 
which invested it, had forgotten its true nature, and lefk 
Kfeaven and its sphere of light and glory, to immerse itself in 
the low interests of citizens and princes. Born to the repres- 
entation of the spirit, the priesthood had forsaken the i^irit— 
for the flesh. They had thrown aside the treasures of learn- 
ing and the spiritual power of the word, and taken up the 
brute force and false glory of the age: and this had naturally 
resulted. It was truly the spiritual order that the Church 
hhi at first attempted to defend. But to protect it against the 
resistance and invasion of the nations, she had, from false 
policy, had recourse to earthly instruments and vulgar 
weapons. When once the Church had begun to handle 
these weapons, her spiritual essence was lost. Her arm could 
ndt become carnal without her heart becoming the same ; and 
the world soon saw her former character inverted. She had 
a(ttempted to use earth in defence of Heaven: she nowemploy- 
efl Heaven itself to defend earthly possessions. Theocratic 
&nm became, in her hands, only instruments of worldly 
schemes. The offerings which the people laid at the feet of 
the sovereign pcmtiff of Christendom, were used to support the 
luxury of his court, and the charge of his armies. His spiri- 
tCHil power supplied the s'teps by which he placed his feet 
above the kings and nations of the earth. The charm was 
dispelled ; and the power of the Church was gone, from the 
hour that men could say, "she is become as one of us." 

The great were the first to scrutinize the title to this 
supposed power.* The very questioning of it might possibly 
have sufficed to overturn Rome. But it was a fevourable 
circumstance on her side, that the education of the princes 
fnw every where in the hands of her adepts. These persons 

• Adrien BaHIet Hist, des dem^l^s de Boni&c^ VIII. avec Philippe k 
WL Phm, 1708. 
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ioculeatod ia their noble pupils a veneration for the Roma^ 
pontiffs. The chieft of nations grew i^) in the 8^<?tuary of 
the Church. Princes of ordinary minds scarce er^r got 
beyond it. Many eyen desired noUiing better than to be- 
found within it at the close of life. They chose to die wear- 
ing a monk's cowl rather than a crown. 

Italy was mainly instrumental in enlightening thei^vereigna 
of Europe, They had to contract alliances with the Pope^ 
which had reference to the temporal Prince of the states of 
the Church,-— and not to the Bishop of bishops. Kings were 
much astonished to find the Popes ready to sacrifice ^me of 
the asserted rights of the Pbntifl^thait they nnght retain the 
advantages of the Prince. They saw these self-styled organs 
of truth resort to all the petty artifices of policy, deceit, dissi-. 
mulation, and even perjury.* Then it was that the bandage 
that education had drawn over the eyes of secular prkices fell 
off It was then that the artfiil Ferdinand of Arragon had 
recourse to stratagem against stratagem,' it was then that the 
impetuous Louis XII. struck a medal with this legend, Per- 
dam Bahylonis nomen;\ and the respectable Maximilian of 
Austria, grieved at hearing of the treachery of Leo X, 
exclaimed, " This Pope, like the rest, is in my judgmen,t a 
scoundrel Henceforth I can say that in all my life no Pope 
has kept his faith or word with me. I hope, if Grod be 
willing, that this one will be the last of them. "if 

Discoveries of this sort made by kings gradually took effect 
upon the people. Many other causes had unclosed the long 
sealed eyes of Christian nations. The most reflecting began 
to accustom themselves to the idea that the Bishop of Rome 
was a man, and sometimes even a very bad man. The 
people began to suspect that he was not much holier than 
their own bishops, whose characters were very doubtful. But 
the Popes themselves contributed more than any single cause 
to their own dishonour. Released from constraint after the 
Council of Basle, they gave themselves up to the boundless 

* GKncciajdini. 1 1 ynH extizpate the name of Babylon. 

J Scultet. Annal. ad an. 1520. 



ijcentioQsness of victory. Even the dissolute Roijc^aosahtddeied. 
The xttmours of these disorders spread through other countries.^ 
The people, incapable of arresting the torrent that swept their 
treasure into this gulf of profligacy, sought amends in hatred,* 

Whilst many circumstances contributed to sap what then 
existed, there were others tending to the production of son^e- 
thing new. 

The singular syirtem of theology that had established itself 
in the Church, was fitted powerfully to assist in opening the 
eyes of the rising generation. Formed foi; a dark age, as if 
the darkness were to endure ibi ever, this system was destined 
to be superseded and scattered to {he winds as soon as the s^e 
-should outgrow it And this took placa The Popes Ead 
added now this, and now that article to the Christian doctrine. 
They had changed or removed only what could not be m^e 
to square with their hierarchy ; what was not opposed to their 
policy was allow;ed to remain during pleasure. There were . 
in this system true doctrines, such as redemption, the power 
of the Spirit of God, &c., which an able theologian, if one. 
had been found, could have used to combat and ov^urn the 
resL The pure gold mixed with the baser metal in the mint 
of the Vatican, was enough to reveal the fraud. It is true. 
that jf any courageous opponent took notice of it, the win- . 
nowiug fan of Rome was immediately set to work to cast the. 
pure grain forth. But these rejections and condemnations did 
but augment the confusion. 

That confusion was without boundi^ and the asserted unity 
was but one vast disorder. At Rome there w^re the doctrines 
of the Courts and the doctrines of the Church. The faith of. 
the metropolis differed from that of the provincea Even in 
the provinces there was an infinite diversity of opinion. 
There was the creed of princes, of people, and, above all, of 
the religious orders. There were the opinions of this con- 
rent, of that district, of this doctor, and of that monk. 

'* OdKuM Romaxii hominis penitiis infixuin esse nmltamm genthun 
toainm Ofmot, 9b ei qua volgor de moi&iis ejm urba Jactaatiur. (Eraudtd 
Eja^Ub..xitp.634). 
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Tirath, th«t it migfat pass safe through die period when 
Rome wotiH have crushed it with her iron sceptre, had acted 
like the insect that weaves with M threads the chrysalis in 
which it envelopes itself during the winter. And, strange to 
say, the means Aat had served in this way to preserve the 
truth, were the scholastic divines so much decried. These in- 
genious artisans of thought had strung together all the current 
theological notions, and of these threads they had formed a 
net, under which it would have been difficult for more skilful 
persons than thfeir contemporaries to recogniste the truth in it^ 
first purity. We may regret, that the insect, full of life, and 
so lately shining with the brightest colours, should wrap it- 
self in its dark and seemingly inanimate covering ; but that 
covering preserves it. It was thus with the truth. If the in- 
terested and suspicious policy of Rome, in the days of her 
power, had met with the naked truth, she would have destroy- 
ed it, or, at least, endeavoured to do so. Disguised as it was 
by the divines of that period, under endless subtleties and dis- 
tinctions, the Popes did not recognise it, or else perceived that 
while in that state it could not trouble them. They took un- 
der their protection both the artisans and their handy-work. 
But the spring might come, when the hidden truth might lift 
its head, and throw off all the threads which covered it. 
Having acquired fresh vigour in its seeming tomb, the world 
might behold it in the days of its resurrection, obtain the vic- 
tory over Rome and all her errors. This spring arrived. 
At the same time that the absurd coverings of the scholastic 
divines fell, one after another, beneath the skilful attacks or 
derisions of a new generation, the truth escaped from its con- 
cealment in full youth and beauty. 

It was not only from the writings of the scholastic divines 
that powerful testimony was rendered to the truth. Christi- 
anity had every where mingled something of its own life with 
the life of the people. The Church of Christ was a dilapi. 
dated building: but in dig^g there were in some parts dis- 
c^ered in itsfoimdations the living rock on which it had beoi 
first built. Some institutions which bore date firbm \he heift 
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ages of th^ Church still existed, and could not fsH to awaken 
in many minds evangelical s^timents opposed to the reigning 
superstition. The inspired writers, the earliest teachers of the 
Church, whose writings were deposited in different librarieSj 
uttered here and there a solitary voice. It was doubtless 
heard in silence by many an attentive ear. Let us not doubt 
(and it is a consoling thought) that Christians had many 
brethren and sisters in those very monasteries wherein we ai© 
too apt to see nothing but hypocrisy and dissoluteness. 

It was not only old things that prepared the revival of re- 
ligion ; there was also something new which tended powerful- 
ly to favour it. The human mind was advancing. This feet 
alone would have brought on its enfranchisement The shrub 
as it increases in its growth throws down the walls near which 
it was planted, and substitutes its own shade £br theirs. The 
high priest of Rome had* made himself the guardian of the 
nations. His superiority of understanding had rendered this 
office easy ; and for a long time he kept them in a state of 
tutelage and forced subjection. . Rut they were now growing 
and breaking bounds on all sides. This venerable guardian- 
ship, wbich bad its origin in the principles of eternal life and 
of civilization, communicated by Rome to the barbarous na- 
tions, could no longer be exercised without resistance. A for- 
midable adversary had taken up a position opposed to her, and 
sought to control her. The natural disposition of the human 
mind to develope itself, to examine and to acquire knowledge, 
had given birth to this new power. Men*s eyes were open- 
ing; they demanded a reason for every step from this long re- 
spected conductor, under whose guidance they had marched 
in silence, so long as their eyes were closed. The infency of 
the nations of Modern Europe was passed ; a period of ripa 
age was arrived. To a credulous simplicity, disposed to be- 
lieve every thing, had succeeded a spirit of curiosity, an intel- 
ligence impatient to discover the foundations of things. They 
asked of each other what was the design of God in speaking 
to the world? and whether men had a right to set themselves 
up as mediators between God and their brethren ? One thing 

6* 
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done eooid have ftaved the Church; and this Wto to rise still 
higher than the laity. To keep on a level with them was not 
enougL But on the contrary the Church was greatly behind 
them. It began to decline just when they began to arise. 
WTiile the laity were ascending in the scale erf intelligence,— 
the priesthood was absorbed in earthly pursuits and wwldly 
interests. A like phenomenon has been often seen in history. 
The eaglet had become full fledged, and there was none who 
couJd reach it or prevent its taking flight 

Whilst in Europe the light was thus issuing from the 
prisons in which it had been held captive, the East was send- 
ing new lights to the West. The standard of the Osnmnlii^ 
planted in 1453 on the walls of Constantinople, had drivm 
thence the learned of that city. They had carried Greciaa 
literature into Italy. The torch of antiquity rekindled the 
intellectual Hame which had for so many ages been extiii- 
guished. Printing, then recently discovered, multiplied the 
energetic protests against the corruption of the Church, and 
the not less powerful calls which summoned the human mind 
to new paths. There was at that time, as it were, a burst of 
fight. Errors and vain ceremom'es were exposed. But thi^i 
light, well suited to destroy, was most unfit to build up. It 
was not given to Homer or Virgil to rescue the Church. 

The revival of letters, of science, and of the arts, was not 
the moving principle of the Reformation. We may rather 
say that the Paganism of the poets, when it re-appeared in 
Italy, brought with it the Paganism of the heart Vain 
superstitions were attacked; — ^but it was incredulity that 
established itself in their stead, with a smile of disdain and 
mockery. Ridicule of all things, even the most sacred, was 
the fashion, and deemed the mark of wit. Religion was 
regarded only as an instrument of government " I liave one 
fear,** exclaimed Erasmus in 1516, " it is that with the study 
of ancient literature the ancient Paganism should re-appear.** 

True, the world saw then, as after the mockeries of the 
Augustan age, and as in our own times after those of the last 
century, a new Platonic Philosophy, which, in its tarn. 
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dtaek^ ihisr impadent inctedulity; and sought, like th^ 
pKfcsopBy of oar own days, to inspire respect for Christianity, 
and re-animate the sentiments of religion. At Florence the 
Bledici fevoured these efforts of the Platonists. But never 
cffla philosophical religion regenerate the Church or the 
World, Proud — despising the preaching o( the cross — ^pre- 
tendii^ to see in the Christian dogmas only types and symbols 
imintelligible to the majority of minds — ^it may evaporate in 
mystical enthusiasm, but must ever be powerless to reform or 
to sava 

What then would have ensued if true Christianity had not 
re-appeared in the world — and if true feith had not replenished 
the heart with its strength and holiness ? The Reformation 
saved religion, and with it society. If the Church of Rome 
had had at heart the glory of God, and the happiness of 
nations, she would have welcomed the Reformation with joy. 
But what were these to a Leo X ? 

In Germany, the study of ancient learning had effects the 
very reverse of those which attended it in Italy and France. 
It was ^ mixed with faith.' What had, in the latter, produced 
only a certain trivial and sterile refinement of taste, penetrated 
the lives and habits of the Germans, warmed their hearts, and 
prepared them for a better light. The first restorers of letters 
in Italy and in France were remarkable for their levity ; often 
for their immorality. The German followers, with a grave 
spirit, sought zealously for truth. There was formed in that 
country a union of free, learned, and generous individual^ 
among whom were soma of the princes of the land, and who 
laboured to render science useful to religion. Some of them 
brought to their ftudies the humble teachableness of children: 
others an enlightened, and penetrating judgment, inclined 
perhaps to overstep the limits of sound ankd deliberate criticism i 
but both contributed to clear the passages of the temple, 
hitherto obstructed by so many stiperstitions. 

The monkish theologians perceived the danger, and th^ 
biegan to clamour against the very same studies that they had 
tolerated in Italy and France, because they were there mixed 
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with levity and diapolntepeae. A coiwpiracy was entered !»• 
to against language and sciences, for in their rear they pcaf- 
ceived the true fiiith. One, day a monk, cautioning 8om^ one 
against the heresies of Erasmus, was asked " jn what thqf 
consisted ?" He confessed he had not read the work ke ^pokft 
of, and could but allege "that it was written in too goorf 
Latin." 

Still all these exterior causes would have been insulHci^at 
to prepare the renovation of the Church. 

Christianity had declined, because the two guiding trutha, 
of the new covenant had been lost The first, in contra-dis- 
tinction to Church assumption, is the immediate relation exists 
ing between every individual soul and the Fountain of Truth. 
— the second, (and this stood directly opposed to the idea of 
merit in human works,) is the doctrine of salvation by Grace. 
Of these two principles, immutable and immortal in them- 
selves, — ^for ever true, however slighted or corrupted, whichy. 
— it might then have been asTted, — ^was to be first set in mo- 
tion, and give the regeneratlvfe impulse to the Church ? — Was 
it to be the former, the principle of Church authority ? Or 
was it to be the latter, the energy of the Spirit? — In our days 
men pretend to operate through the social condition upon tho, 
soul ; through human nature in general, upon individual char- 
acter. It will be concluded that the principle of a Church 
was prominent in the movement: — History has shewn the 
rery contrary : — it has proved that it is by individual influence 
that an impression is produced on the community, and that the 
first step toward restoring the social condition — is to regener- 
ate the soul. All the eflTorts for amelioration witnessed in the 
middle ages arose out of religious feeling ; — the question of 
authority was never mooted till men were compelled to defend 
against the hierarchy the newly discovered truth. — It \vas the 
same in later times, in Luther's case. — When the Truth that 
saves appears on the one side, sustained by the authority of 
God's word, — and on the other, the Error that destroys, back- 
ed by the power of the Roman hierarchy, Christians cannot 
long hesitate; and in spite of the most specious sophisms and 
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the fyrei*' credentials, the claim to authority is soon dispos- 
ed of. 

The OhBrch had fallen because the great doctrine of Jus- 
tification throu^ faith in Christ had been lost It was there- 
fore necessary that this doctrine should be restored to her before 
she could arise. Whenever this fundamental truth should be 
restored, all the errors and devices which had usurped its 
place, the train of saitits, worlcs, penances, masses, and indul- 
gentes, wouM vanisL The moment the one Mediator and 
his ONE sacrifice y^exe acknowledged, all other mediators, and 
all other sacrifices, would disappear. " This article of justi- 
fication," says one* whom we may look upon as enlightened 
crti th^ subject, "is that which forms the Church, nourishes it, 
** builds it up, preserves and defends it. No one can well 
** teach in the Church, or successfully resist its adversary, if he 
« continue not in his attachment to this grand truth." " It is," 
adds the Reformer, referring to the earh'est prophecy, " the 
heel that crushes the serpent*s head." 

God, who was then preparing his work, raised up, during 
a long course of ages, a succession of witnesses to this truth. 
But the generous men, who bore testimony to this truth, did 
not clearly comprehend it, or at least did not know how to 
brin^ it distinctly forward. Incapable of acccomplishing the 
work, they were well-suited to prepare it. We may add also,, 
that if they were not prepared for this work, the work itself 
Was not ready for them. The measure was not yet full — the. 
need of the true remedy was not yet felt so extensively as waa 
necessary. 

Thus, instead of felling the tree at the root, by preaching 
chiefiy and earnestly the doctrine of salvation by grace, they 
confined themselves to questions of ceremonies, to the govern- 
m^t '6f the Church, to forms of worships to the adoration of 
flunt^ and i^cn^ges, or to tbe transubstantiation, <&c.; and thia, 
lun'tmg their efforts to the branches, they might succeed ia 
pruning the tree here and there, but they left it still standing. 

• Luther to Bjrettttus. ^ 
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Ja order to a saliijtary refonnatka wid^ont^theresm^ftbear^ 
reformatioB within. And faith alone can eiiect this. 

Scarcely had Rome usurped power before a vigoroua op- 
position was formed against her ; and this endured throughout 
the middle ages. 

Archbishop Claudius of Turin in the iiinth century, Peter 
of Bruys, his pupil Henry, Arnold of Brescia, in the twelfth 
<:entury, in Fxance and It9.1y, laboured to restore the worship of 
God in spirit and in truth j but they eeught that worship too 
much in the riddance from images and outward cereoKNuy. 

The Mystics, who have existed ia almost every age, seel^ 
ing in silence, holiness, righteousness of liSdy and quiet cpmt- 
munion with God, beheld with alarm and sorrow the wr^tchr 
td condition of the Church. They carefully abstained from 
the quarrels of the schools, and all the unprofitable discussion^ 
beneath which true piety had been well nigh buried. They 
laboured to turn men from the empty form of an outwar^ 
worship, from noise and pomp of ceremonies, that they migfal 
lead them to the inward peace of the «oul that seeks all its 
happiness in God. They could not do this without coming la 
collision with all the received opinions, and exposing th^ 
wounds of the Church ; but still even they had no clear views 
of the doctrine of justification by faith. 

Far. superior to the Mystics in purity of doctrine, the Vau? 
dois formed a long continued chain of witnesses for the truth. 
Men more free than the rest of the Church. appear from early 
times to have inhabited the sumrpits of the Piedmontese Alps, 
Their numbers had increased, and their doctrine had been pu» 
rified by the disciples of Valdo. From the heights of their 
mountains the Vaudofe protested for ages against the super- 
stitions of Rome.* " They contended," said they, «for their 
"lively hope in God through Christ; for regeneration and 
•* inward renewal by faith, hope, and charity; for the merito of 
^ Christ, and the all-sufficiency of bis grace and righteoua- 
«ness.''t 

• Nobla Leycon. 

t TrsatiM on Antachridt, a work contemfxmtry with th«Nobia Lefcoa 
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. And yil this primary truth of the Justification pf the mn^ 
which ought to rise pre-eminent above other doctrines, like 
JIouBt Blaiic 9hore the surrounding Alps, was npi sufficiently 
pnnninent- in their system. 

Pierre Vaud, or Valdo, a rich merchant of Lyons (a. d. 1 170,) 
sold all his goods and gave to the poor. He and his friends 
ami^ear to have had for th^r object to re-establish in the inter- 
course of life the perfection of primitive Christianity. He 
fa^n theiiy like (Hhers, at the branches, and not at the root 
Nevertheless his preaching was powerful ; for he recalled the 
^enmis of his hearers to the Scfipturjes yi^hich menaced the 
^oinan hierarchy in its foundation. 

In 1360 Wicklif made his appearance, in England, and 
iq[>pealed frpm the Pope to the Word of God ; but the real in- 
ym^ WQund of the Church appeared to him as only one of 
Qumy symptoms of its malady. 

John Hiiss preached in Bohemia a century b^re Luther 
fip|eiured in Saxony. He seemed to enter more deeply than 
aU who had gone before him into the essence of Christian 
truth. He hesought Christ to grcuat him grace to glory only 
in his cross, and in the inestimable humiliation of his suffer- 
inp. But he attacked rather the lives of the clergy than the 
errors of the Church. And yet he was, if we may be allow- 
Cjl. the expression, the John the Baptist of the Reformation. 
The flames of his martyrdom kindled a Ere which shed an 
extensive light in the midst of the general gloom, and was 
iestined not to be speedily extinguished. 

John Huss did more : prophetic words resounded from the 
d^hs of his dungeon. . He foresaw that a real reformation 
of the Church was at hand. When driven from Prague, and 
compelled to wander in the fields of Bohemia, where he was 
followed by an immense crowd eager to catch his words, he 
fixclgiQied : " The wicked have begun \ty laying treacherous 
snares for the goose. * But if even the goose, which is only a do- 
mestic fowl, a tame creature, and imable to rise high in the air, 
has yet broken their snares, other birds, whose flight carries 
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them boldly towards heaven, will break them witli mnch more 
power. Instead of a feeble goose, the truth will send forth 
eagles and keen-eyed falcons."* The Reformers fhlfitled 
this prediction. ' ' " 

And when the venerable priest tvas summoned, by order* of 
Sigismund, before the Council of Constance, and cast into 
prison, the chapel of Bethlehem, where he had proclaimed the 
Gospel and the future triumphs of Christ, employed his 
thoughts more than his own defence. One night, the holy 
martyr thought he saw from the depths of his dungeon the 
pictures of Christ, which he had had painted on the walls of 
his oratory, efliiced by the Pope and his bishops. This dreaih 
distressed him. Next night he saw several painters engaged 
in restoring the figures in greater numbers and more vivid 
colouring ; and this work performed, the painters, Surrounded 
by an immenge multitude, exclaimed: "Now let the popes 
and bishops come when they will, they will never again be 
able to efface them." — " And many persons thereupon rejoiced 
in Bethlehem, and I amongst them," adds Huss. "Thinl 
of your defence, rather than of your dreams," «aid his faithful 
firiend, the Chevalier de Chlum, to whom he had imparted his 
dream. "lam no dreamer," replied Huss; "but I hold' it 
certain, that the image of Christ will never be effaced. They 
desired to destroy it, but it will be imprinted anew on the 
hearts of men by much better preachers than myself. The 
nation that loves Christ will rejoice at this. And I, awaking 
from the dead, and rising as it were from the grave, shall leap 
forjoy."t 

A century elapsed ; and the Gospel torch, rekindled by the 
Reformers, did in truth enlighten many nations, who rejoiced 
in its beams. 

But it was not only amo»gst those whom Rome regarded 
as her adversaries, that a life-giving word was heard at that 
period. Catholicism itself— and we may take comfort from 
the thought — reckons amongst its own members numerous 

* Epist. J. Huss tempore anathematk scripte. 
t HuMj epp. sub tempus concilii •cripti^. '' 
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irtlnefises for the truft/ The primitite edifice htd hem eotk'" 
mimed ; but a holy fire smouldered beneath its ashes, and from 
time to time bnght sparks were seen to escape. 

Ansehn of Canterbury, in a work for the use of the dying, 
exhorted them " to look solely to the merits of Jesus Christ." 

A monk, named AmokK, oflfered up every day in his peace- 
Inl cell this fetYetti prayer, " Oh, Lord Jesus Christ ! I be- 
liere that in thee alone I have redemption and righteouaaess."* 

A pious bishop of B^e, Christopher de Utenheim, had his 
name written upon a picture piinted on glass, which is still at 
B^e, and round it this motto, which he wished to have a!*' 
ways before him, — " My hope is in the cross of C^ist ; I 
seek grace, and not works." f 

A poof Carthusian, brother Martin, wrote this effecting 
confession : "Oh, most mercifbl God ! I know that I can only 
be saved, and satisfy thy righteousness, by the merit, the in- 
nocent suffering, and death of thy well-beloved son. Holy 
Jesus! my salvation is in thy hands. Thou canst not with- 
draw the hands of thy love from me ; for they have created, 
and formed, and redeemed me.* Thou hast inscribed my 
name with a pen of iron, in rich mercy^ and so as nothing can 
eSbce it, on thy side, thy hands, and thy feet ;" etc. etc. Afler 
this the good Carthusian placed his confession in a wooden 
box, and enclosed the box in a hole he had made in the wall 

ofhiscell4 

The piety ♦of brother Blartln would never have been 
known, if his box had not been found, on the 2 ist of December, 
1776, in taking down an old building which had been part of 
the Carthusian convent at B&ie. How many convents may 
baire concealed similar treasures I 

But these holy men only held this feith themselves, and did 

^Ci^o quod ta, im Domine, Je«u Christe tolui ei meft justitia «l 
icdempdo. LeOmitz Ki^ Brunsw. iii 369. 

t Spei mea ciux-Chmti; gnUiam non opera quero. 

t Sciens posse me aliter non salvari et tibi latisfacere nkl per iiieritv% 
•le. See fot th^e citations, and many others, Fiaoehn CataL Tcft Y«A» 
Wfe; WotfiiLectMemenUki; Mtkfier^ RefiquiMi etc. de. 
VOL. I. -7 
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not know how to copiauuiucate it to others. liyiagia ,miM0^ • 
ment, they might| more or leS9 adopt the words of good bro- 
ther Martin, written in his box : ^^Et si hacpradicta cor^fiteri 
lion possim lingua^ coT^teor tc^TAen cordi et scripio.-^JSl 
cannot confess these thii^gs with my tongue, I at leaat confess, 
them with my pen and with my heart." The word of truth 
was liaid up in the ssmctuary of many a pious mii;4) but to 
use an expression in the Gospel, it had not free course in tbo 
world. ^ 

If mentlid not openly confess the doctrine of salvation, they 
at least did not fear, even within the pale of the Romish 
Qhurch, boldly to protest against the abuses which disgraced 
it Italy itself had at that time her witnesses against the. 
priesthood. The Dominican, Savaronola, preached at Flo- 
rmce in 1498 against the insuppoi table vices of Rome; but 
the powers that then were,, despatched him by the inquisition 
and the stake. 

Gei],er of Kaisersberg was for three and thirty years the 
great preacher of Germany. He attacked the clergy with . 
energy, " When the summer leaves turn yellow," said h«^ 
" w^ say that the root is diseased ; and thus it is, a dissolute 
people proclaim a corrupted priesthood." If no wicked maa, 
ought to say mass," said he to his bishop, "drire out all the 
priests from your diocesa" The people, hearing this coura-, 
geous minister, learned even in the sanctuary to see the, 
enormities of their spiritual guides. ^ 

This ^te of things in the Church itself desen^ our notice* 
When the Wisdom of God shall again utter his teQchingSi 
there will every where be understandings and hearts to comr, 
prebend. When the sower shall again c;ome forth to sow, h^ 
will find ground pr^ared to receive the seed. When the 
word of truth shall resound, it will find echoes to repeat it 
When the trumpet shall utters war-oote in the Church maay 
of her children will prepare tfaemseiYes to the battle. 

We are arrived near ^e scene on which Luther appeared. 
Before we begin the history of that great commotion which 
caused to shoot up in all its briUiancy^ that light of tn^b 



tprhkb had bectt so long oooceakd, luaid whkl^ ^ TeftOv«tii^ 
tbe Church, renovated 90 many nation^ aod call^ others into. 
flKiatence, creating a new Europe and a new Christianity, let 
08 take a glance at the different nations in the midst of whom 
this revolution in religion took place. 

The Empire was a confederacy of difierent states, with thj» 
l&nperor at their head. Each of these states possessed sover- 
eignty over its own terrUory. The Iaq)erial Diet, composed 
of all the princes, or sovereign states, exercised the legislative 
power for the whole of the Germanic body. The Emperor rati* 
fied tbe lawd, decrees, or resolutions, of this assembly, and it 
was his office to publish and execute tbem. The seven more 
poweiful princes, underthe title of Electors, had the privilege 
of awarding the Imperial crown. 

The princes and states of the Germanic Confederacy h^d 
bsea anciently suljects of the Emptors, and held their lands 
of them. But after the accession of Rodolph of Hapeburg 
(1278,) a soTies of troubles had takoi place, in which prineeS| 
free cities, ajid bishops, acquired a considerable degree of ia« 
dq^endence, at the expense of the Imperial sovereign. 

The north of Germany, inhabited chiefly by the old Saxoa 
lace, had acquired most liberty. The Emperor, incessantly 
attacked by the Turks m . his hweditary possessions^ was dis- 
posed to ke^ on' good terms with courageous chiefe and com- 
numities, whose alliance was then necessary to him. Several 
free cities in th^ north-west and south of Europe had, by com* 
meic^ manu&etures, atid industry, attiuned a considenible de^ 
gree of prosperity, and, by that tnetms, of independence. The 
powerful house of Austria, which wore the crown of the 
Em^ftire, controlled the majority of the states of central Grer« 
B&ay, overlooked their movements, and waa preparing to ex^ 
tend its dominion, over and beyond the whole Empire, when 
tbe Reformaticm interposed a powerful barrier to its encroach^ 
ments, and saved the liberties of Europe. 

If, in tly time of St Paul, or of Ambrose, of Austin, of 
ChrysostofflL, or eviea in the daytf of Artselm airi Bernard, thrf 
<|QsstioB hai-been iisked, what people or nation God would 
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be likely to. use t^ reftMrm the church, — the dioujht migbT 
hare turned to the countiles honoured by the Apostles' mm* 
istry, — to Asia, to Greece, or to Rome, perhaps to Britain o* 
to France, where men of great leammg had preached j but 
none would have thought of the barbarous Germans. All 
other countries of Christendom had, in their turn, shone in the 
history of the Church; Germany alone had continued darE 
Yet it was Germany that was chosen. 

God, who prepared during four thousand years the Advent 
of his Messiah, iand led through different dispensations, for 
many ages, the people among whom he was to be bom, also 
prepared Germany in secret and unobserved, unknown indeed 
even to itself, to be the cradle of a Iteligious JF^egeneration, 
which, in a later day, should awak^i the various nations of 
Christendom. 

As Judea, the birth-place of our religion, lay in the centre 
of the ancient world, so Germany was situate in the midst of 
Christian nations. She looked upon the Netherlands, Eng- 
hnd, France, Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, 
Denmark, and the whole of the north. It wdis fit that the 
principle of life should develop itself in the heart of Eu- 
rope, — that its pulses might circulate through all the arteries 
oi the body the generous blood designed to vivify its members. 

The particular form of constitution that the Empire had 
received, by the dispensations of Providence, &voured the pro- 
pagation of new ideas. If Germany had been a monarchy, 
strictly so called, like France or England, the arbitrary wilt 
of ^e sovereign might have sufficed to delay for a long time 
the progress of the Gospel But it was a confederacy. The 
truth, opposed in one state, might be received with favour by 
another. Important centres of light, which might gradually 
penetrate through the darkness, and enlighten the surround 
ing population, might be quickly formed in different districts 
of the Empire. 

The internal peace which IVf axlmilian had given to th« 
Slmpire was no less fiivourable to the Reformidon. For a 
loiig while the nmnerous members of the Oermanic body h/A 
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labottfedto diatoib eaich other, NothailQf Imibetti aeen ^ 
confusions, quarrels, wars incessantly breaking out betweeo 
neighbours, cities, and chiefs. Blaximilian had laid a solid 
basis of public orcter by iiistituting the Im]>6rial chamber ap- 
pointed to settle all difierences between the state&-^The Ge^ 
soans, after so many confusions and anxieties, saw a new sera 
of safety and repose. This condition of afiairs powerfully 
contributed to harmoaisse, the general mind. It was now pos- 
sible in the cities and peaceful valleys of Germany to seek and 
adopt ameliorations, which discord might have banished. We 
may add that it is in Uie bosom of peace that the Gospel loves 
most to gain its bkssed vicli(»ries. Thus it had been the will 
of God, fifteen eei^uries before, that Augustus should present 
a pacified world for the blessed trium^ of Christ's religion* 
Nevertheless the Beformatioa p^formed a double part in the 
peace then beginning for the Empira It was as much cause 
as effect Germany, when Luther ai^ieared, offered to the 
(contemplation of an Obi»rv€ar. the sort of movement which 
agitates the sea afier a continued •stonh. The calm did not 
j^Tcmiise to be lasting* The &rst breath might again call up 
the tempest We diall see more than one example of this. 
The Reformatioii, by communicating a new impulse to the 
population, destroyed for ever the old motives of imitation. It 
made an eM of the system of barbarous timei^ and gave to 
iiurope one entirely new. 

Meanwhile the religion of Jesus Christ had had its accut* 
lomed influence on Gbrmanyt The common people had 
imptdly advanced; numerous instigations arose in the Empire, 
and particularly In the free cities,-— d^I adapted to develope 
the nunds of the mass of the people. The arts flourished ; 
the burghers followed in security their peaceable labours and 
the duties of social life. They gradually opened to informa- 
tion, and thus acquired respect and influence. It was not 
magistrates bi»idmg ccpscience to poli^cal expediency,' or 
noUes emliloiis of military gidry, or a clergy seeking gain or 
pow^, and reg4iding religion as their peculiar property, who 
iv^o to be thfi lontdfiira p( the Q^rmati^m ia Germany; U 
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wts to be die woTk of ^ 2^r^eom«^^«f ^ ptople*-^ 1^ 
whole nation. 

The peculkr character of the Germans ^ns such as eqp«- 
dalty to &vour a Reformation in Religioa A false cirlli^ft* 
tion had not enfeebled them. The preciotit 8ee<ii that a &at 
of Qod depoaites in a nation had not been scattetad to the 
winds. Ancient manners still subsisted. There was ia Ger> 
many that uprightness, fidelity, love and tdl, and petseverance^ 
•-'^hat religions habit of mind — ^which we still find there, and 
which presages more sncoess to the Qospei, than the scodqM 
or brutal levity of other European nations. 

Another circumstance may have contiribiited to* render Ger- 
many a soil more fitvourable to die revival of Christianity 
than many other countries* God had H^ced it in ; he had 
preserved its strength for the day of its giving birth to his pur- 
pose. It had not fejlen from the &ith aftmr a period of spsritib- 
al vigour, as had been the case with the churches of Asia, of 
Greece, of Italy, of Pranee, and of Britain. The Gospel 
had never been offered to Germany in its primitive poritjr; 
the firs{ missionaries who vinted the country gave to it a reli- 
gion already vitiated in more than one particular. It was a 
kw of the Church, a spiritual discipline, that Boni&ce and 
his successors carried to the Frkons, the Saxons, and other 
German niEitions. Faith in the "good tidings," that §bMl 
which rejoices the heart and makes it free indeed, had ra* 
mained unlmdwn to them. Instead of being slotdy corrupt- 
ed, the religion of the Germasis had rather been purified. 
Instead of declining, it had arisen. It was indeed to be ox- 
pected thstf more life and spiritual strength would be ibuad 
among this people than among those enervated naticns et 
Christendom where deep darkness had succeeded to the light 
of truth, and an almost universal corruption had taken place 
of the Sanctity of the earliest timies. 

We may make the ISce remark cm the exterior relaftion be- 
tween the Germanic'body andthe Church. The Germans 
4iad received from Rome that element of modern dviiintioni, 
ihe ftkh. ■' Instruction, legislationi aU, aav« theu? «0Qra|;« and 
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lh«Ef Wettpohs, had come to them frotn the Sacerdotal "city. 
Shrongties had from that time afttathed Germany lo flie Papafey. 
The forhier ifiras a spiritual cdnquest of the latter, and. we 
know to \diat txae Rome has ev^ turned het conquests; 
Other nations, wh^ch had held the Mh and drilization before 
ttfe Roman Pontiff e^sted, hlid continued in more indep^n^ 
imce of him. But this su^'ection of Gtermany was destined 
only to make the reaction mbre powerful at the moment of 
•wakening. When Germany should open her eyes, she 
wottU indignantly tear away the trammels in which she had 
heeii St) long kept bound. The very measure of slavery 6he 
lad had to endure would make her deliterance and liberty 
m^re indispensable to her^ and $trong champions of the trutR 
wouM come forth ifSr^m the enebsure of control and restriction 
in which het population had for ages been shut up. 

When we tsike an^rer view of the times of the Reforma- 
tion, we^ee, in the government of Germany, still further rea- 
sons to admire the wisdom of Him, by whom kings reign, and 
princes execute judgment There was, at that time, some- 
tkdng resembling what hat in our own days, been termed a 
By$tem of set-nm. When 'an energedc sovereign presided 
over die Empire, the imp^ial power was strengthened ; on 
Ike other hand, when he was of ^feebk bharacter, the authority 
of the Eleetovs gained force. 

Under Maximilian, the predeces^r of Charles Y. fliis ai« 
tanale ris(B and c^aession of the various states was especially 
ranukable. At that time the baknee was altogether against 
Ae- Emperor. The ptincet had repeatedly formed close al- 
lianeeswiOi one another, llieemp^ors tlwmselves had urged 
6tBm to do so, in order that they might direct them at one e^ 
fort against some common aiemy. But the strength that the 
princes acqmred from such alUances against a passing danger, 
might, at an^ after period, be turned ag^nst the encroachments 
or power of the Emperor. This did indeed ensua At no 
' period had the Electors fek themselves more indep^dent of 
Umar head, than at the period of the Reformation. And their 
boU jMuring . Uiken put cgakist k^ it is easy to see that this* 
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st^te of things was fevwiraWe to the propagation of the Go^prf. 

We may add, that Germany was weary of what the R©* 
man3 contemptuously termed ^^ the patience of the Germans,^\ 
The latter had, in truth, msmifested mwsh patience ever nnce 
the time of Louis of Bavaria. From that geriod the empem 
ors had laid down their arms, and the ascaidency of the tiar* 
oyer the crown of the Csasars was acloiowledged. But tha 
battle had only changed its field. It was to be fought on low^ 
er ground. The same contests, of which emperors aod popeft 
had set the example, were quickly raiewed in miniature^ in 
all the towns of Germany, between bishops and roagitrateai- 
The commonalty had caught up the sword dropped by tbtr 
dHefs of the ^oapire. As early as 1 329, the citizens of Frank* 
fort on the Oder had resisted with intrepidity their ecclesias- 
tical superiors. Excommunicated for their fidelity to the Mar* 
grave Louis, they had remained twenty^eight yea^ without 
nrass^, baptisms, marriage, or funeral ritea And afterward^ 
when the monks and priests reappeared, they had op^ly ridi* 
cuied their return as a &rce. Deplomble irreverence^ doubt* 
less ; but of which the clergy themselves weve the cmise. At 
the epoch of the Reformation^ the miimdsity between the ma« 
gistrates and the ecelesiastics had mcreased Every hour the 
privileges and tenqporal possessions of the clergy gave rise tot 
collision. If the mligistrates refused to give way, the bishops 
and priests imprudently had recourse to the ^Ireme means at 
their disposal Sometimes^ the Pope interfered ; and it was lo 
give an example of the most revoking pardality, or to enduiM 
^the humiliating necessity of leaving the triumph in tbe han& 
of the commons, ob^inately resolted to maintain iK^r r^lit 
These continual conflicts had filled the i^ities with hatred and 
contempt of the Pope, atid the bishops, uad the priests. 

But not only among the burgomasters, councillors, and 
town clerks did Rome and the clergy find adversaries ; they 
had opponents both above and below the middle classes of so* 
ciety. From the commencement of the 16th century^ the lxa» 
perial Diet dis{dayed ah inflexible firmness against the papid 
envoys. Ii^May, 1510, the States assembM al Aufsbuiy 
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landed to the Emperor a statement of ten lading grievances 
against the Pope and clergy of Rome. A^bbut the same time, 
there was a violent ferment among the popuIac& It broke 
out in 1512 in the Rhenish provinces; w^ere the peasantry, 
indignant at the weight of the yoke imposed by their ecclesi- 
astical sovereigns, formed among themselves the League of 
the Shoes. 

, Thus, on all sides, from above and from beneath, was heai^d 
\ low murmur, the forerunner of the thunderbolt that was 
a1)out to fall Germany appeared ripe for the virork appointed 
for the 16th century. Providence, in its slow course, had pre- 
pared all things'; and even the passions whiqh God condemns 
were to be turned by His power to the fulfilment of his pu? 
poses. 
Let us take a view of other nations. 

. Thirteen small republics, placed with their allies in the 
centre of Europe, among mountains which compose as it 
were its citadel, formed a simple and brave population. Who 
wpuld have thought of looking to these obscure valleys for 
the men whom God would choose to be, jointly with the chil- 
dren of the Germans, the liberators of the Church 9 Who 
w^uld have guessed that poor and unkno\vn villages, just 
laised above barbarism — hidden among inaccessible moun- 
taino^ in the extremity of lakes never named in history, — 
would, in tfieir connection with Christianity, eclipse Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome ? Yet so it was. 
Such was the will of Him who causeth it to rain upon one 
city, and causeth it not to rain upon another city, and maketh 
his showers to descend on one piece of land, while another 
wkhereih under drought. (Amos iv. 7.) 

Circumstances of another kind seemed to surround with 
nuiltiplied rocks the course of the Reformation in the bospm 
of (he Swiss population. I^ in a monarchy^ it had to fear the 
Hindrances of, power ^ in a democracy it was exposed to the 
hazards of the precipitation of the people. True, this Refor- 
mation, which, in the states of the Empire, co^ld but advance 
slowly and step by step, might have its success decided in one 
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day in the general counoil of the Swiss republic^ Btit it wa# 
necessary to guard against an imprudent haste, which, unwill- 
ing to wait a favourable moment, should abruptly introduce, 
innovations, otherwise most useful, and so compromise the 
public peace, the c(5nstitution of the state, and even the future 
prospects of the Reformation itself 

But Switzerland also had had its preparations. It was a 
wild tree, but one of generous nature, which had been guard- 
ed in the depth of the valleys, that it might one day be grafted 
with a fruit of the highest value. Providence had diffused 
among this recent people, principles of courage, independence, 
and liberty, destined to manifest all their strength when the 
Mgnal of conflict with Jlome should be given. The Pope 
had conferred on the Swiss the title of protectors of the liber- 
ties of the Church ; but it seems they had understood thi? 
honourable name in a totally different sense from the Pontiff ^ 
If their soldiers guarded the Pope in the neighbourhood of 
the Capitol, their citizens, in the bosom of the Alps, carefiilly 
guarded their own religious liberties against the invasion of 
the Pope and of the clergy. Ecclesiastics were forbidden td 
have recourse to any foreign jurisdiction. The "lettre des 
pr tres" was a bold protest of Swiss liberty against the cor- 
ruptions and power of the clergy. Zurich was especially 
distinguished by its courageous opposition to the claims of 
Rome. Geneva, at the other extremity of Switzerland, Strug 
gled against its bishops. Doubtless the love of political inde-. 
pendence may have made many of its citizens forget the true 
liberty ; but God had decreed that this love of independence 
should lead others to the reception of a doctrine which should, 
truly enfranchise the nation. These two leading cities distin 
guished themselves among all the rest in the great struggle 
we have undertaken to describe. 

But if the Helvetic towns, open and accessible to ameliora- 
tions, were likely to be drawn early within the current of the 
Reformation, the case was very different with the mountain 
district. It niiffht havie been thought that these communities, 
mor« simple ana energetic than their confederates in the towns. 
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mmki bihre ffmhQMtd.wiOi ardoor a ^doel^ot of whMi dw 
ehara^mtic» wer^ simplv^ and force: but He wfcaeaid*^ 
^ At that time two nffio fihall be in the£eid, tbeoDeehall be 
taken and the other left," saw fit to lea?e these inoant«iQieei% 
while -Gb ^ook )jie m^ ef the plain. Perhaps an attadve 
dMerrer might have discerned some symiiftomaof the difier- 
ence which was aiioiit to manilest itself between the peojrfe ol 
the town and. of the hilb. Intelligence had not {>enetmted to 
those be^hts. Those Cantons, which had founckd fiwiss lib* 
erty, proud of the part they had played in the grand atmgglei 
for independ^ice, were not disposed to be tamely instructed 1^ 
their younger brethren of ^he plain. Why$ they might ask^ 
should they change the faith m which they had expeUed the 
Ajostrians, and which had consecrated, by s^tats all the acenev 
of their trinmphs? Their priests were the only etdi^enei 
guides to whom they could apjdy ; their wors^p and their 
festivals were occupation fmd diversion for their tranquil li7«% 
and enlivened the silence of their peaceful retreats. They 
continued closed against religious innovations. 
. Passing the Alps, we. find ourselves in that Italy^ which, ift 
the. eyes of many^ waf the Holy Laind of Ohdstianity. 
Whence would Europe look for good to the Church but firoa;^ 
Italy^ and from Rome itself ? The power vi^ieh placed suo: 
cessively upon the pontifical chair so many di&reiit charae? 
ters, might it not one day place thereon a pontiff who should 
become an instrument of bles^ng to the Lmd'e het^tage % 
Even if no hope was to be placed on the Popes, we»e thert 
not ther$ bishops and councils which would reform the 
Church 1 Ko^hing good can come out of Nazareth ; it mn4* 
proceed from Jerusalem, — ^firom Bpme. Such might hay^^ 
been the thoughts of men, but God's thoMghts wer^ not aa 
theira . He says, " Let him that is filthy be filthy stilly" Rev# 
xxii U. and He (eft Italy to its unrighteousness. Many 
eausGS con^ired to deprive this unhappy country of Gospel 
light Itf di&r^t states, ^on^etiTies tinl^ sometimes encH 
Qiiee, came into violent collisioa as often as they were shakmi 
by any c<Mnqwli<?^i. This lan4 of ancient glory wa^ by turn* 
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ferns of polity^ ^ vblence of &c^m, the sgilayort of M 
de9, seeowd to be its sole ooeupation, and to hblauk for a Ic^g 
tiinfi tbe Gospel of peace. 

I]baly, broken to piec«, and withoift umtjr, appeared buf 
Httie suited (a receive one general impulse* -Every ^ontiei' 
Mae was a new barrier, where tmtb would be stopped and 
ehallenged, if it sought to cross the Alps, or to land cto thos^ 
smiling shores. It was true the Papacy was then pblining: 
an: imion of ail Italy, desiring, m Pope Julius eii^ressed it^ to 
efltpel the Mr ^nd«5,--tbat is, the foreign princes ; and she 
hdwered like a bird of prey ov^rthe mirtilated and palpHating^ 
fl»6tdb«rs of anciem Italy. But if she had gained her ends, 
W6 may easily believe tiu^ the Reibrmation would not luh^ 
been tl^rel^ advanced. 

And tf the truth was destined ^ come to them ftom the 
north, how<5ould the Italians so enl^tei^, of so refined a 
t)|sre and social habits^ to delicttte in their own eyes, condescend' 
to receive any thing at th* hands of the ^rbarous Germans. 
Their pride, in £ict, raised between the Reformation and^em* 
selv«s a barrier higheJr than the Alps. EUrt the Very nature 
af their nl^nal culture was a still greater obstacle than the 
presumpti<^ of their hearts. Could men, who admired thi$ 
elegance of a w^U 'cadenced sonnet more than the majestie" 
iimplicity of 4he Sciipturts, be a propitiotis soil for the seed 
6fQ9i!9 word ? A felse civitixation is, of all conditions of a 
■ation, ibsdt whichr is mdfet repugnant to the Gfospel. 

Finally, whaterfer might be the state of things to Italy— 
"Rome Was always Roite. Not only did the temporal power 
6f the Popes incline the several parties in Italy to court at any 
eost their alHanco and fovour, but, in addition to this, Ae lini- 
viMfsal sway of Rome offered more than one inducemfent to the 
avarice atd vanity of the Italian states. Wheiiever it shouMl' 
ftecom^ a questbn of emancipati(m of the rest of the #orld^ 
ftom th« ytk&<d Rdnie, Italy would again become Italy! 
domestic quarrels Would not be suffered to prevail to the ad* 
tttntag« of a foreign sysl»n; attd a^cks dif^bled' against tho 



The MefoniKiddt), then, had Mk prospect of stic^toltt thtf 
oomrtry. Neveitheless, ttere Were found witWir i» MifleM 
ioids prepared to receive ifhe^^^ospel' light, luid l^Yf vttittkht 
&cto entirely dkinHerited. . ^ 

Spdn potsessed wh«t Italy did ilot,^^ serioYis atid n6U$ 
people, whose rel^otis "^mind had resisted eiren ihe atei^ittai 
of the^ighteeiith century, aitd of the Heiroliftion, and maimain* 
ed- itself to our own days. In every ag^ thk people has !^ 
teong ite <>'|,y men of piety and 'learning, and it wa^ stifH- 
d^itly remote fromr Rome to throw off tSiAout di^uky h^ 
yoke. There are' few nations wherein one m%ht more 
reascnmhly tetve hoped for a retird of that primitive CJhHstl- 
anity, which Spam had probably received fh)m St Pttulhim- 
ael£ And yet Spain did not th^i stand up among the nationl' 
Sh^ was destined to he an exampl«ft)f tlmt Word of the^ Dii?ine 
Wisdom, " The first shall bis I6st7' Various circumstances 
conduced to this deplorable result. * ' 

Spain, consid^ng its isolated position, and remoteness fi^ 
€fennany, would fisel but slightly the shocks of the ^eksi 
earthquake which shook the Em^re. But mote thah thi^, 
she was btwily occupied in seeking treasure very dtfTerent froii^ 
diat* which Ae Word of God was then offering to the nations 
In her eyes flie fiew world outshone the etfemal world. A 
vii^ift soil, which seemed to be composed qf gold and silver, 
inflamed the imagination of her people. An eager desire 
after riches M no room in the heart of the Spaniard fot no- 
bler thdughts. A powerful clergy, having the scaflblds and 
the treasures of the land at their disposal, ruled the PeninsulaL 
Spain willingly rendered to its priests It servile obedience, 
which, releasing it frbn^ spiritual pre-occupationid, left it to fol? 
low its passions, and go forward in quest of riches, and dis* 
coveries of new continents. Victorious over the Moors, she 
had, ai the expense of her noblest blood, thrown down the 
cresc^at from the towers of Granada, and many other cities 
nd planted in' its olace \hc cross of Jesus Christ. This gtm 
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mia IbrCbxMaiiftyv wUdi promised to mw^ 
the truth, — ^for could Gatholic Spain, that had triumphed orer 
mfideb, refose to oppose heretics 1 Uovf could a people who 
had ea^elled Mdiomet from their noble cauntry, allow I^ither 
10 make way ii^ it? Their kings went further. They fitted 
out their fleets against the Reformation. They went forth to 
meet and conquer it in England %nd jjfi Holland. But these 
attacks had the effect of eleTating the nations assailed; and^ 
0(6 longi their power crushed the power of Spain. Thus 
ihoee Catholic countries lost, owing to the Reformation, that 
yery temporal wealth which had led theipi, at the , first, to re- 
jeot the spiritual liberty of the Gospel. Yet the Spanish na- 
tion was generous and brave; and many of its noble people 
with equal ardour, and better knowledge, than those who had 
rushed upon the swords of the Arabs,-<-7gave up their lives at 
the stake to the Inquisition. 

Poztugal was nearly in the same condition as Spain. 
Emanuel the Fortumrte gave to it an " age of gold,? which 
tended to unfit it for that self-denial which Christiimity requires. 
The nation precipitating itself on the newly diacoYered routes 
to India and the Brazils, turned its back upon Europe and tl^a 
Reformation. 

Few countries seemed likely to be better disused than 
France for the reception of the erangelical deetrines. Aln^ost 
all the intellectual and spiritual life of the middle ages was 
concentrated in. her. It might have been said that the paths 
were every where trodden for a grand manifests^on of the 
truth.. Men of the most opposite characters, and whose in- 
, fluence over the people had been most powerful, had in some 
degree countenanced the Reformation. Saint Bernard had 
set the example of that heart-felt faith, that inward piety, which 
is the most beautiful feature of its character. Abelard, had 
introduced into the study of theology tl^ rational principle 
which, though incapable of developing the truth, is yet pow- 
erful for the destruction of error. Many heretics, so called,- 
had revived the light of Qod^s word in the provinces. The 
University of Paris had placed itself in opposition to the 



Cboicb, «iid^ mt feamd to coo^ it. la the beg^ming 
of the fifteenth centory, the Clemangii and the Ger8oii» bad 
spobea out with imdaunted courage. The Pragmatic Sane- 
tioQ bad been a ;grand Act of Indepeodoice, and promised t^ 
be the palladium rf <jralUc liberty. The French nobility^ 
numerous, jealous of their pre-eminence, and having at thia 
period been gradually deprived of their privileges by the 
growing power of their kings, must have been fevourably dis- 
posed towards a religious change which might restore toth^a 
some portion of the independence they had lost The people,^ 
of quick leeltngs, intelligent, and susceptible of generous emo« 
tions, were as open, or even more so, than most other nationSf 
to the truth. It s^med as if the Reformation must be, amoog 
them, the birth which should crown the travt^il of several 
centuries, But the chariot of France, which for so many gme^ 
rations seemed to be advancing to the same goal, suddenly 
turned at the moment of the Beformatim^and took a contrary 
direction. Such was the will of Him who rules nations and 
their kings. The prince, then seated in the chariot, and hold- 
ing the reins, and who, as a patron of learning, 'Seemed likely, 
to be foremost in promoting the Refortnation, turned his peo^ 
pie in another direction. The augury of ages was deceived,, 
and the impulse given to France was spent and lost in strug-, 
glcs against the ambition and fanaticism of her kings. The, 
race of Valois deprived her of her rights. Perhaps if Ae 
had received the Gospel, she might have become too powerful. 
God had chosen a weaker people, a people that as yet w»f 
not, — to be the depository of his truth. France, after having 
been almost reformed, found herself in the result, Roman, 
Cstfholic. The sword of her princes^ cast into the scale^ 
caused it to incline in favour of Jlome. Ala^i! anptbez, 
sword, that of the Reformers themselves, insured the failure, 
of the efiprt for Reformation. The hands that had become, 
accustomed to warlike weapons, ceased to be lifted up in 
prayer. It is by the blood of its confessors, not by that <rf its, 
adversaries, that the Gogpel triumphs. Blood shed by its 
dreaders, cjJrtingt^ishes and smothers it Francis i in the. 
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fery 'begintiing of iSs f^gn, eaj^erly sactific^ tire Pragmalh 
erf Sanction to the l^apacy, sdbsthutihg a concordat detrimen- 
tal to France, and advantageous to the crown and to the Popd 
Mriiniaining by his sword the' rightsr of ^e German Pfotes^ 
tints at war with his tival, this "father of the sciences*' plunged 
ft up to the hih in die hetirts of his own reformed subjects. 
His ^ccessots did, from motives of &naticisrh, or weakness, 
or to sikence the clamours of a gufky conscience, what he had 
done for ambition. They met indeed with a powerful resist* 
tnce, tut it was not always such as the martyrs of the first 
ages' had opposed to their Pagan persecutors. The strength 
«f the Protestants was the source of theit weakness ; their 
^cess drew afler it their ruin.""' * 

^ The Low Countries formed, at that period, one of the moit 
flourishing portions of Europe. Its population was industiious, 
oetter informed owing to its numerous connections with differ- 
ent regions of the earth, full of courage, and passionately at- 
ttiched to it^ independence, its privileges and itis liberty. On 
the very borders of Oermany, it would be the first to hear the 
report of the Reformation ; it was capable of receiving it But 
' ill did not receive it To the poor it Avas given to receive the 
truth. The hungry were filled with good things, and the rich 
•ent empty away. The Netherlands, which had always been 
more or less connected with the Empire, had forty years before 
fkllen to the possession of Austria, and after Charles V., they de- 
volved to the Spanish branch, and so to the ferocious Philip. 
iTie princes and governort of this ill-fated country trampled the 
Qospel under foot, and waded through the blood of its mar- 
tyrs. The country was composed of two divisions widely 
dissimilar the one from the dther. The south, rich and in- 
creased in goods succombed. How could its extensive man- 
dfiictures, carried to such perfection, — ^how could Bruges, the' 
gfreat inart of northern merchandise, or Antwerp, the queen' 
of commercial cities, make their interests consist with a long 
and bloody struggle for the things of faith 7 But the northern 
provinces, defended by fhdr dykes, the sea, their marshes, and, 
i*ill more, by the simple manners bf the population, and their 
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toermmnrion to mfler the loss of tU, mher tlian of tho Q|a»> 
pel,-4iot only preserved their fra^chjsea, their priWkf^ei iNe4 
their &ith, but echoed iodependenee and a glorious existence 
as a nation. 

England then gave little promise of all she has subsequent 
Ij acquired. Drir^ from the Continent where she had lonf 
obstinately contended for the conquest of France, she began 
to tarn her eyes towards the ocean as to the eabpire which was 
designed to be the true end of her victories and of which the 
inheritance was reserved for h^* Twice converted to Chria^ 
tianity, first under the 6riton% th^ under the Anglo-Saxonl^ 
she paid devoutly the annual tribute of St Peter's pence. 
Tet was sh« reserved for a loiiy destiny. Mistress of the 
'ocean, every where present through all parts of the earth, she 
was OTdained to be cue day, with the people to whom she 
diould give birth, as the hand of Grod to scatter the aeed of life 
in remoteit islands and on boundless continents. Already 
some circumstances gave presage of her destinies. Great in^ 
tellectual light had shone in the British Isles, and some glim- 
merings of it Still remained. A crowd of foreigners, artists^ 
merchants^ workmen, from the Low Cotmtries, (jrermany,and 
other regions, thronged her harbours and cities. The new 
religious opinions would therefore be easily and quickly inr 
trodiicedk Finally, England had thaa an eccentric king, who, 
inSowed with some learning and considerable courage, was 
ce&tmually changmg his purposes and notions, and turning 
from one side to another, according to the direction in which 
his violent passions impelled, him. It was posiible that one of 
the kicoaaisteneies of Henry Y III. might prove favourable to 
4m R^rmation. 

Scotland was then torn by -fections. A king five years oM^ 
a queen regent, amUtieus nobles, an infiu^tial clergy, har- 
sssedtbis courageous nation on all sides. It was however 
destined to hold a distingukhed ]dace amongst the nations 
which should receive the Reformation. 

The ikrek northern kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, were united under one government These rude 
8* ^ 
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mi warlike {idcipie Memed likely-to have little sympathy widi 
Ifaie doctriiM i[ love i^ peace* Yet from the very energy of 
tk«r cbamcter, Ihfey were perhaps %etter disposed to teceive 
the spirit of the evangelical doctrine than the southern nationa 
'But these descendants of warriors and pirates brought perhaps 
too warb'ke a spkk tothe support of the Protestant cause; id 
•iihsequ^tit times they defeiided it heroically by the 6 word. 

Russia, dioate at -the extremity of Europe, had but little 
eonneetion with other states, we may add, that she belonged to 
^ Oreek Church. The Reformation effected in the West 
had littleor fto influence upc»i the Easi. 

Poland seemed weH prepared for a reformation. The vicin- 
ky of the Bohemian and Moravian Chril^ians hM disposed k 
to rec^ve that reKgioue impulse which the neighboring state* 
©f Germany were destined speedily to impart to it. Ai earljr 
98 the year 1 500, the skMity of Poland had demanded that the 
cup should be given to the laity, appealing to the custom of the 
pdn^ive Chumh. The liberty which vras enjoyed in the 
cities, and the independence of its nobles, mad^ this country a 
aafo asylum for CBnstians who were persecuted ia their own. 
Tbe truth they brought with them was joyftilly Weleomed by 
«omber& — It is the country which ih ottt times hie the few- 
est ednfossors of the Gospel. 

The fiame of Reformation, whsch had long flickered in Bo- 
tonia, had almost been extinguished in blood. Nevertheiesa 
some poor survivors, escaped from the carnage, were still liv- 
ing to sae Uie day that Huse had predicted. 

Hungary had been distmcted by intestine wars, afnder tiid 
nik of prmceswithoiiit ability or expertienee, who, ih- the re* 
auk, made the country a dependency of Austna, hy enapcAing' 
thkt powerful hoi^ among the heii^ of the crowa. 

Such was ib^. condkicHi of Europe at the begimikg of timt 
aixte^th a^itury, which was destined to produce so w^hkf m 
change in thereat Christian &mily. 

'But we have already obsemed^ It w^ on the vast {Jatform 
of Gernteaiy^ and more particularly in Wittembergv ia t}^ 



heart eftlMf Empire, that the grand dratiuiof die Refbmmtkm 
wad t^ eommenoe. 

' Let wi eontennplale the actors in the prologtie whiek t»her> 
ed in, or CiNitnbi^ed to, the work of whieh Luther was ap^ 
pemted to be m God's haiMls the hero. 

Of all the electors of the En^re the most pow^eil at thiit 
tune WM Frederic of Sax<my, snmaffied the Wise. The in* 
fluence he exercised, joined to his weidth and generonty, 
raised him nbove his equals.^ God selectied him to s^rve as 
ft l^ee, miier shadow of which the seed oi truth might ptA 
forth its first shoot without being rooted op by the tempests 
around it. 

Bom at Torgau in 1463, he manileeted from his early 
youth much love for science, philosophy, and piety. Succeed^ 
ing m 1487, in conjunction with his brother^ John,- to ikd 
IfOremment <^ the hereditary i^tes of his &niily, he received 
the dignity of Elector from the Emperor Frederic HI. In 
1^3 the pious prince undertook a pilgrimage to die Holy 
8epul(^e. Henry of Schaumburg on that sacred spot con* 
ferred upon htm the order of th^ Holy Sepulchre. He re* 
turned to Saxony in the fdllowmg summer. In 1502 he 
founded the univer^ty of ^^ittemberg, which was destined to 
be the nursery of the Refbrmaiticto. 

When die light dawned, he did not commit himself on 
either side, but stood by to secure it. No takn was fitter for 
this office ; he possessed the general esteem, and was in the 
intinutte confidence of the Emperor. He even acted for him 
In his absence. His wisdom consisted not inihe skiHul ^ork* 
tog of deep kid policy, but in an enlig^ened and prescient 
prudence, of which the first law was nevet for die sake dt 
any self^interest to infringe the rules 6f honour and reKgion. 

At the same time he felt in his heart the power of the word 
of God. One day, when the Vicar-Gkneral, StaupJtz, was in 
his company, the conversation turned on public declaimers: 
" All sermdns," said the Elector, "made up of mere subdeties 

* Ctni prie multis pollebat prmcipibus'aliis, auctoritate, opibtfli, potentia, 
libciafitate et magni^centia. (l>GU*oi|iActa Luth^, p. 3.) 
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aii4 humaa traditjons^ are marveUousIy cold, wi^out ttervs (^ 
power, since there is no subtlety we can advance that may not 
by another sul^ety be overtamed. ' Holy Scripture alone is 
clothed with such power and majesty that shaming us out of 
^ur rules of reasoning, it compels us to cry out * Never man 
spake as this.'" Staupftz assenting entirely to his opinion, 
the Elector cordially exta:ided his hand to him, and said, 
" Promise me that you will always think thus."* 

Frederic was precisely the prince that was needed for the 
cradle of the Reformation. Too much weakness on the pait 
of those friendly to the work might have allowed it to be 
crushed. Too much haste would have caused too early an 
explosion of the storm that ftom its origin gatheied against it 
Frederic was moderate, but firm; he possessed tlmt christian 
grace which God has in aU times required from his worship- 
pers; he waited for God. He put in practice the wise coun- 
sd of <ibmaliel->^" U this work be of man it will come to 
nought ;^f it be of God we cannot overthrow it." " Things 
are come to such a pass," said the prince to one of the most 
enlightened men of his dme, Spengler of Nuremberg^ *^ that 
men can do no more : — God alone can e^t any thing ; there- 
fore we must leave to his power those great events which 
are too hard for us." We may well admire the wisdom of 
Providence in the choice of such a prioce to guard the small 
beginnings of its work. 

Maximilian I., who wore the Imperial crown from 1493 
to 1519, may be redconed among those who contributed to 
prepare the way of the Reformation. He affi>rded to the 
other princes the example of enthusiasm for literature and 
aoience. He was less attached than any other to the Popes, 
and had even thoughts of seizing on the Papacy. No one can 
say what it might have become in his hands ; but we may be 
allowed to imagine firpm this circumstance, that a rival powef 
to the Pope, such as the Reformation, would not have reckon* 
ed the Emperor of Germany among its fiercest opponents 

. Among even the princes of the Romish Church wera^found 
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fenerable men, whom sacred study and a sincere jieiy had pre^ 
pared for the divine work about to be wrought in the world.* 
Christopher of Stadion, bishop of Augsburg, knew and loved 
the truth ; but he would have had to sacrifice all by a coura- 
geous confession of it Laurentius de Biba, bishop of Wurt» 
burg, a kind, pious, and wise man, and esteemed by the Em* 
peror and princes, was accustomed to speak openly against the 
corruption of the Church. But he died in 1519, too early to 
take pait in the Reformation. John VL, bishop of Meissen, 
was used to say, **As often as I read the Bible, I find there 
dififerent religit>n from that which is taught to us." Joim^ 
Thurzo, bishop of Breslau, was called by Luther the best 
bishop of the age.* But he, too, died in 1620. Willmm 
Bri^onnet, bishop of Meaux, contributed largely to introduce 
the Reformation in France. Who indeed can say to what 
extent the enlightened piety of these bishops and of many 
others, was of use in preparing, each in his diocese, and 
beyond it, the great work of the Reformation 7 

But it was reserved to men of lower station than these prin* 
ces or bishops to become the chief Instruments of God's provi^ 
dence in the work of preparation. It was the scholars and 
the learned, then termed humanists^ who exercised the great* 
est influence on their age. 

There existed at that time open war between these disciple* 
of letters and the scholastic divines. The latter beheld with' 
alarm the great movements going on in the field of intelli- 
gence, and took up with the notion that immobility and 
ignorance would be the best safeguards of the ChurcL U 
was to save Rome that divines opposed the revival of letters ; 
but by so doing they in reality contributed to her ruin, and 
Rome herself unconsciously co-operated in it. In an unguard- 
ed moment, under the pontificate of Leo X she forsook her 
old friends and embracal her youthful adversaries. The Pa- 
pacy Armed with literature a union which seemed likely td 
break the old alliance with the monastic orders. The Popet 
did not at first perceive that what they had taken up as a toy 
♦ Lutheri, epp. I p. 501. 
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wu fm retlity « twQid tbat migbt deatfoy tbmn. Thus iii.tli« 
Ust o«[itiiiy we beheld princes who received at their courts % 
tDoe of politics and a phibsoi^y whicb^ if they had e](pe- 
rienced their fall eflfect) would haire overturned th^r thrones. 
The alliance of which we have spoken did not last long. 
Utdrature advanced, entirely regardless of that which might 
smlangier the power of its patrons. The monks and tha 
scholastic divines perceived that to forsake the Pope would be 
to abandon their own interests. And the Pope^ notwithr 
standiag the transieadt patronage which he bestowed upon the 
fine arts, adopted, when it suited his interest, measures moat 
opposed to the spirit of the time. 

The revival of leUern presented at thi^time an animating spec- 
taele. Let us sketch some lines of this picture, selecting such 
as have the closest connexion with the revival of the true fiiith. 
r , la order that the truth might triumph, it was necessary that 
the arms that were to achieve the' victory should be taken from 
the arsenal in which for ages they had lain hidden. These 
weapons were the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tamen. It was n^essary to revive in Christendom the love 
and study of the sacred Greek and Hebrew texts. The man 
chosen by God for this work was John Reuchlin. 

A very sweet toned child's voice had been noticed in the 
dibir K3i the church of Pforzheim. It attracted the attenticm 
of the Margrave of Baden. It proved to be that of John 
Reuchlin, a youn|^ boy, of pleasing manners and of a q)right- 
ly disposition, ^he $on of an honest citizen of the. place. The 
Margrave treated him with great favour, and made choice of 
him in 1473 to accompany his son Frederic to the University 
of Paris. 

The son of the bailiff of P/orzheim in transports of joy ar^ 
rived in company with the prince at this most celebrated school 
of the West He there found the Spartan Hermonymos, and 
John Weissel, sumamed die JAght of the W0rld, and he had 
now an of^rtunity of studying, under the most able masters,, 
die Greek and Hebrew, of which there was at that time no 
professor in Germany, and which he himself was destined 
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out day lo r^re Jn-thQ iaAd of the Jieibri;x]«t]pa, Tbo/ 
yoimg aiid indigent German tran^ribed for rich students 
the verses of Homer, and the oritions of Isocrate% and thus, 
earned the means of prosecuting his studies, and purchasing 
books^ 

' But he heard other things from Weissel which made a 
powerful impresaon on his mind. ." The Popes may be de- 
ceived," said Weisjsel, "All satisfection made by men if blj^- 
phemy against Christ, who has completely reconciled a|id jus-, 
tified mankind. To God alone belongs the pow^r of giving, 
complete absolution. It is not necessary to confess oijir sins to 
the priests. There is no purgatory, unless it be God himself , 
who is a consuming fire, and purifies from all pollution." 

When ReUchlin was hardly twenty, he taught philosophy 
and Greekand Latin at B^le, and* it was then accounted al-, 
most a miracle that a German should speak Greek. 

The partisans of Rome began to be uneasy when thpy saw 
men of independent character searching into these allcient 
treasures. " The Romans make a wry face," said Reuchlin* 
"and clamorously assort that all such literary labours are con- . 
trary to Roman piety, since the Greeks are schismatics. Oh 1 
what pains and patience are needed to restore wisdom and : 
leaminjg to Germany !" 

Sooii after, Eberhard of Wftrtemburg,, invited Reuchlin to 
Tubingen^ to adorn that rising university; and in 1487 he 
took him into Italy. Chalcondylas, Aurispa„ John Picus of 
Mirandola, were his friends and companions at Florence, 
And at Rome, when Eberhard had a solemn audience of the 
Pope, surrounded by his cardinals, Reuchlin pronounced an 
address in such pure and elegant Latin, that the assembly^ 
who expected nothing of that kind from a barbarous German, 
were in the utmost astonishment, and the Pope exclaimed, 
" Certainly this man deserves to be ranked with the best ora- , 
tors of France and Italy." 

Ten years after, Reuchlin was obliged to take refuge at . 
Heidel^rg, at the court of the Elector Philip, to escape the^ 
vengeance of tW successor of Eberhard. Philip, in conjjui^c- 
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lion with John of Dalberg, bishop of Wonns, his ftiead and 
chancellor, endeavoured to difiiise the light that was beginning 
to dawn in all parts of Germany. Dalberg had formed a 
library, which was open to ail the studious. Renchlln made 
in this new field, great efibrts to enlighten and civilize the 
people. 

Being sent to Borne by the Elector in 1498, on an impor- 
tant mission, he employed the time and money he could com- 
mand, either in improving himself in the Hebrew, imder the 
instruction of the learned Jew, Abdias Sphoma, or in pur- 
chasing whatever Hebrew and Greek manuscripts he could 
meet with, intending to use them as torches, to diffuse in his 
own country the light which was beginning to appear. 

An illustrious Greek, Argyropylos, was explaining in that 
metropolis, to a numerous auditory, the wonderful progress 
his nation had formerly made in literature. The learned am- 
bassador went with his suite to the room where the master 
was teaching, and on his entrance saluted him, and lamented 
the misery of Greece, then languishing under Turkish des^ 
potism. The astonished Greek asked the German: "Whence 
come you, and do you understand Greek ?" Reuchlin replied : 
** I am a German, and am not quite ignorant of your lan- 
guage." At the request of Argyropylos, he read and explain- 
ed a passage of Thucydides, which the professor happened to 
have before him ; upon which Argyropylois cried out in grief 
and astonishment, "Alas! alas! Greece, cast out and fugitive,, 
is gone to hide herself beyond the Alps." 

It was thus that the sons of barbarous Germany and those 
of aiicient Greece met together in the palaces of Rome j thus 
it was that the East and the West gave each other the right 
hand of fellowship in this rendezvous of the world, and that 
the former poured into the hands of the latter those intellec- 
tual treasures which it had carried off in its escape from the 
barbarism of the Turks. Qod^ when his plans require it, 
brings together m an instant, by some unlooked-fi>r catastro-. 
phe, those who seemed for ever removed from each other. 

On his return to Germany, Reuchlin was again permitted 
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h» eatetml upoa the Jaboqjs that were moat uaefiil U> Lodiktr 
and to th& Bfefennation. He traoilftted a»d eipoinuM the 
PaDkei^kl Psalms^ revieed ibe Yulgate, atid espeekily 4ictia- 
guifthed himielf, by the pnblkattoaof the first H^ew and 
Gennan Qramoiar and EHctiQDarjr. Beuchlin, by this lahottr, 
took off the seals from the ancient Scriptures, and naade hiia- 
sslf a JKune more enduring than brass^ 

But k was not alone by his writings) but also by his life, 
that Reuehlin sought to promote the cause of tn^. H9 had 
fi^sat inflti^Dce over the minds of youth, and who easu eptimale 
Ww much the reformation owes tohimonthataocomu^ We 
will mention but one example. Ayoui^ maUi a coisam of 
hiSy thee son of an artigan, famous as a manu&ctttret of aisn^ 
whose nams was Schwarserd, cam^ to lodge with his sister 
Elizabeth, for the purpose of studying under his' dii^scliot. 
Baiichlin, delighted with the talents and dilig^ice of his ytung 
yiq^ adofled him, siid sparsd oeitller advice, presents, #f 
bookS) exami^ nor any thing else that was likely to maha 
hiB relation usefol to the Church and to hisosountry. He 3r#- 
Joiced kk seeing bjs work prosper in his hands ; and thinkai^ 
Im German mme Schwarierd too* harsh^ h^ tiMslated it ioiD 
Greek, according to the custom of the time, and called the 
jfoung student J/kUkncthotu This was the illustrious . i&iSlld 
of Luther, 

Soon after, the amiable Reu(;hlin was involved^ much against 
.^ inclination, in a violent contest, which was one of the pre- 
ludes of the Reformation* 

There waa at Cologne a baptised Jew, named PfefierkoiQi^ 
intimately qoiinecDed with the inquisitor Hochstratetu Thii 
ma^ ai^ the Dominiepms solicited a»d obtained from the Em- 
peror Maximiiiant probably with no bad motives^ a^ order, 
jequiriog the Jews to bring ^U tb^r Hebrew books (the Bihl^ 
excepted) to the town-hall of the city in which they reside^ 
there to he publicly burnt. The reason alleged wa% that tiiey 
were full of bljisj^h^BEiies %gaiQSt Jesus. It iQust be coofessQ^ 
^bat (bay ^re i|t Icfgt. fu)l of ^absurdities, end; that the J^ 
VOL. I. . 9 



thiMmwlvQt would ni^ heM bat n^ichl^ tHe ftfofidMl mmMk 
'lldi»rev«r, they did riot diibk «o ; imd no pawor coald rightly 
4epme them cf wjrks whfeh were, in their esrtiniation, <rf great 
vaioe. Add to which, the t)omhiicim8 might ho iiitfienced 
by other motives ^xm seal for the GospeL It is probable 
rthat they expected, by this means, to extort ^ondderabte ran- 
aoms from the Jews. 

The Emperor asked Reuchlin to gire his opinion of theae 
wovkil The learned doctor pointed ont the books that w^re 
written against Christianity, leaving them to the 6te the^4^ 
anred; bat he tried to save the rest : " The bt»t way td edia> 
vert the Jews," he ad<fed, << woaM be to establish in «ach vbA- 
ten^ two masters <3f the Hebrew hmgnage, who shodd 
toach divines to ree^ «he BiMe in H^ew, ainl thus tefdtethe 
Jewish doctors." The Jews, in a^uiseqnence of t^s idvic^, 
iMi their wridngs restored to diem. 

The proselyte and ^ i^kitor, like ravens who see th^ 
j^rey ^escapuig, Httei^ crks of rage attd ftiry. They pi<^!efl 
o«t diflbrent passages/rom the writings of* ReOphlih, pervert. 
ied the aense, dedarld the acithor an beretie, aec«»ed htm^f 
ktimg secretly ifieUtied to Judaism, and threatened htm lekh the 
ft^tiisitkm. 'R^uchlin was at first alarmed, but these men b^ 
€oming mof^ insolent, a^ prescribing to him di^su^eftil i»mi- 
^ioas of petK^e, ho puUished, in 1513, a ^ D^ence agaiottt 
his Slanderers at Cologne ;" in which he described the whote 
party in ^ Imtiest colours. 

*nie Dominicwtis vowed vengesmce. Hochstraten erected, 
at Mayence, a tribunal against Reu^hltn^ The writings dT 
Ibis learned man were oondenmed to the ftmies. Reudilin 
aftjealed to Pope Leo X This Pope, who did flc* much 
UkethdBO nari^ow-miaded and fanatkal monks, reiki^. tlft 
whole affidr toth« Bishop of Spires ; the latter declared Reock- 
lin innocent and ^ondemnisd the monks to pay the %xpei»ea of 
&o kivestigati<Mt ' . 

Iliis affidr was of gr^ftt important and made, mnch iioMe 
in Getmaay. Itezhibftedin^^ most rdv^MtingptdJicky, the 
Mt]^ bitf^oli^^f monkish theobgi«ls; it drew tbg^her ^ 



fiid8t8,&om the lumet^ their di8tmgm8hed.bei^ Thisitiag- 
f le was like EH tffimr of adtanced posts, which ihflunteed m 
tt^coBsideiable degnro the great conteirt wMchthe heroic c^iir. 
1^ of I^ither a^rwards wafed with error. 

l^isia^tm of letters wi^ the &ith is aa im|k>rtaBt featai^ 
ef the Reibnnation, and serves to dkdnguish it both from the 
establiaiiment of Chnstianity, and from.the revival m religion 
mdagrt^aise in oar own days. The Ohnstiaos, in the Apos- 
de^ timie, had agaiUBt them tkt iateHoctnal cultivation of ^ 
age ; and, with some exee^tioas, it is the same at this da^. 
Bat the nc^rity i^f mes of letters w«T^ ranged 00 thende^f 
^ Refbrmeia Even general opinion wds fa vouraUe to them. 
-Tbt vmk gnked m ext^iision: perhaps it lost in depdi t 
' Lather^ acknowled^g that Reuchlin had done, wrote 
lohkn shortly after hb victory oVer &6 Dominicans: <^ Tiie 
liffird has wrob^ m yon, tfaatthe light etf his holy word may 
«sgahi flhiine £)rth in Gemu^y, where, ifer so many ages, it 
- lutt be^) aks ! not only stifled, bat extincl.'^* 

< Rc^oel&i was abot^ twdve yean old when one of the great- 
•ciigeniiises of the ageivas born. A man, ibll of vivaci^ 
ttUd K^t, named Oerard, a native of Gonda, in the Low Oomi- 
'Idei, had formed a^attachinent tothe daoghter of aphysieiaB, 
Mtmed Margaret Tbie princi)^ of the Go^l didtiot gov- 
ern his lifb; or^ tOMyibe least, his p{^^n silenced them. 
-His parents, and nine brothers, nrged him to enter ix^ the 
Omieb. He fl^, leaving Margaret on the point of becoming 
«indth6t,7md repaiied to Rome. The shameftruck Mtit^- 
•ietgaTe4>lrth td a sott Gerard heard nothing of it; ani^ 
-tome tkne afi^wards, h6 received from his parents ixrtelHgene^ 
'Aat siti he loved was no mcwei Overwhdraed wkh grief,- he 
took priest's orders, and devoted himself to the service of Qtil. 
He tetnmed to Holland ; andj lo I Matgwret vnis still lilting, 
she would never marry another; and Gerard remained 'faith- 
Ad'ID bis pne^'# vows. > Th^r aSfoction was opacentrated-on 
• Mai Tita X lledchlint^E^aiiedt t^BTO-^IAT^riieflni. itMifMfiiaia 
» Zeit (Berlin, 1830.) 
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^Mk iafimt. 800. Hit aicdier had lakrai the taadurest eai» •( 
hkn. The &lher, after his f^ra, sent hhn to School, when 
he inrM duly fimt yearn old. He was not yet thirteen, when 
.his master, Smthemius of Dereoter, emfaiadng him one day 
, in great joy, exclaimed: ^That child will attain the hig^uHt 
summits of learning." This was Erasmus. of RotterdaiD. 

'About this time his mo^r died ] and shortly ail^r his fidir^, 
from grirf, followed her* 

The young Erasmim,* alone in the world, felt the stro&gsat 
arersion to the mon«tic lif% whidi his tutors would have cob- 
stmined him to embrace; At last, a friend persuaded him to ^iter 
himself in a convent of regular canons ; which might be dooe 
without taking orders. Soon after, we find him at thecourl of tibe 
Archbishop of Cambray ; and, a litde later, at the uaiv^|]^ 
of Paris. There he pursued his studies in die greatest pov- 
ttly, but with the most indeAtigable perseveraiu^e. When* 
ever he could dbtain any mcmey, he employed it in the pvf- 
chase of Greek amhors^^-and then, of clones. Often tjbe 
poor Hollander soUcded in vain the generosity of his protest- 
tors: hence, in after life, k was his greatest sf^tii^QClion to con- 
*tr%i:^ to thejsui^ort of young: and poor students. Devoted 
incessantly to the mve^igntion of truth and laming, he ytd 
.riirunk from the study of theology, ftonfafear lest he shcmU 
discover theriein any ^ror, and so be denounced as m heretis. 

The habits of application which he Ensued, at this period, 
coi^inued to distinguish him through life. . Even in his joiif- 
neys, which were generally on hors^)ack, he was iiot idle. 
He was accustomed to compose on the high road, or ^t^lti^ 
aeross the country, and, on arriving at an iun^ to tiote down 
his thotighta It is in this way that he composed his celebra- 
ted ^^ Praise of Folly" during a journey from Italy to 
England. 

Erasmus very early acquired a high reputation among 
schoiarSi 

♦ HewasiiaBMd GeifiMdalWrhis&iher. He tninriated thk DulA 
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Bnt &e mofiks, irritated by bis ^ Praite of Folly/'* in 
ilUch iie bad turned them to ridienle, TOwed veigeanee 
against him. Courted by princes, he constantly excused hknh 
self from their inVitationB; preferring to gain his livelihood 
with l^robenius ^e printer, by correcting his proo&, to a life 
cClttXiity and ftivour in the splendid courts of Charles V., oi 
Henry YIIL, and Francis I. ; or even to encircling his head 
with the cardinaTsha^ which was offered to him.t 
' From 1509 he taught at Oxford. In 1516 he came to 
Bftle, smd hx 1521 fixed bis abode ^ere. 

Whift was his influ^ee on the tleformatioii ? 

It has1)een too much exalted by some, and too nmchdepre* 
dated by- odiers. Erasmus never was, and never couM havo 
become, a R^ormer; but he prepared the way for others. 
Not only did he in his time diffuse a love of learning and a 
s|drit of inquiry »id discussion which led much further than 
he himself would follow, but, in addition to thi^ he was abli9^ 
siteltered by the protection of great prelates and powerful 
pnoM^es, to unveil and combat the vices of the Church by the 
most pungent satires. 

He did more ; not satisfied with attacking abuses, Erasmua 
laboured to recat divines from the scholastic theology to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. " The highest use of the revi- 
val of philosophy," said he, " will be to discover in the Biblo 
Ae sinipte and pure Christianity.'* A noble saying! and 
weufd to God that the organs of the philosophy of our days 
uilderstood as well their proper duty. « 1 am firndy resolved,*? 
said he again, <' to die m the study of the Scripture. In that 
ft my joy and my peace." J *< The turn of dl Christian philo^ 
aUphy," says he in antiAer place, ^vb reduced to this:— 1& 
place all our hope in God, who, without our deserts, by gr€teey 
gives us all things by Jesus Chrfet ; to know that we are re- 
^feemed by the death of his Son; to die to the luMs of the 

• ^YKuniov jiapiai. Seven editions of tins book were sold in' a ftw 



t A principibtts &e36 xnibi eontangeret ibrtnna, nisi mihi nixniam 
dakii esiet libeitas. (Epist ad Fuck.) 
I Ad Servatinm. 

9* 
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vH>ASl ] wbA to walk conformably to inn doelrk» and 
jrie ; not merely without doing wrong to any, but doiag> ^ooA- 
to all; to bear with patience oar trial m the hope of a futiiie^ 
recoropence ; and finalfy to i^K^ribe no hcmour to ovaad^m oil - 
ihe score c€ our virtues, but to render praise to Qod&taUour 
strength and worica Axid it is with this that toaxt most ba 
ihibued until it becomes to him a second nature."^ 

But Erasmus was not content with making so open a coi^ 
feesion of the evangelic doctrine ; his labours did mora than 
his words. Above all he rendered a mosi important service 
to the truth by publishing his New Testament j' tbafiis^ and 
for a long time, the only critical edition. It af^)eared at B^le 
in 1516, the year previous to the usual ds^e of the Reformat 
tion. He accompanied it with a Latin translation, wheran 
he boldly corrected the Yolgaite, and with notes, defending hiar 
corrections. Thus Erasmus did that for &» New Teatam^kt- 
which Beoc^lin had done fbr the Old. 

Bhrines and leaimed men taight thus read the word of 
God in the original language; and at a later period they 
were enabled to recognise fhe purity of the doctrine of the 
Reformers. << Would to God " said Erasmus, in smding 
foith this work, " would to God it might bear as much fhi^ 
fbr Christianity as it has cost me labour and application^'^ 
His wish was realized. la vain did the monks clamoiar 
i^inst it ^He pretends to correct the Holy Ghost P' aaad* 
theyv The New Testament of Erasmus shed a brilHaut light 
This great man also difiused a taste for the word cf God by 
his paraphrases of the £]^istle to the Romans, The efhei <Kf 
his studies went beyond his dwn intentions: Reuchlin and 
Erasmus gave the Scriptures to the learned;— Luther, to t4e 

Erasnms served as a st^ping-stoi^e to several otheia. 
Afony who would have taken alarm at evangelical trotha 
bnoui^ forward in all their energy and purity, sufifered them* 

* Ad Job. SIechtam» 1519. Hsc sunt animii hominiun inc1lle«llA^ 
tie, at veliit In natuxwaa transeant. (Er. Epp, i. p. 680.> 
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Mftkns actom in the Reibnaatjon. 

But^be veiy causes that mule ban & ^ insdumcnt to pf#» 
pvte this great work, disqtialified hkn {or accmnplisbing' it 
^ Erasmua kio^s r^ well how to expose eftor" mid Luther, 
^bot be4oea no^know bow to teach th« truth." ^ The Gospel 
of Christ waa not the fire tintt kindled and attained faia lift, 
die eentre around which bis a(r^Ti^ revolved. In him Chria» 
tbiiJty^Rra6> eecond to lemming. He waa too nnieb inflnenced 
bgf vanity ta acquire a decided in#u6nceovet his eontempo^ 
raries. He carefully weighed the efiect that eadt step BUght 
have npon his own refutation. Tfeste was noyung that he 
liked better to talk about than himself and bte own gl^. 
^The P(^/' he wrote to an io^mate fHend, wkh a childish , 
tamty^^rtbie period whm he declared himself the adversary 
6B^Lumer,'**the Pope has sent me a. diploma ^11 of good* 
will and iKmotirable testimonials. His lecretary declai^es that 
i^ia aa tu^recedented hcmonrj-and that Ae Pope hhnself die* 
&ted it word fcr word." 

' Erasmus and Luther are the representatives of two groat 
- ideas relative to a Reformation,— of two great parties in theif 
age, and in all ages. The one ckss ai^ men of a tiaiid 
pnri^enee; the other those of active eourage and resoiutiiii^ 
Theae two gr^t bodies of men existed at this period, and they 
W^e personified in these two iltustrtous heads. The fiurm^ 
thought that (tie oaltiyation of theological seience would lead 
gradually and wi^out violence to the Referm^ion of the 
Church. The more energetk ckss thought that the mpmi 
of more correct ideas amongst the learned would not put an 
and (o the gross superstitioas of the people, and that to refiirm 
aueh or such an-almse was^of li^le importance, ao long as the 
Kfe of the church'Was not thoroughly renovated. 

^' A disadvaiitegeous peace," sawi Erasmus^ « is better than 
^ most just war."* He thought,— <and how many Sia»> 
muses have lived since that time, and are stilt living) ha 

« • MaIo luMie^ qoaHs ^oaMa «ft, Bcrrnm hoai^^ 
•xeitari tunniltiM/* said Entraitti. 
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tlioi^tb^it Rdlu:iii8^(m mkkh. should diake the Clwrtk 
would risk the overturning it; he foresaw with terror pas* 
MODS eoccHed) erii mingltBg' etery where with the Uttle gfood 
that might be dene; ejudting inalitutioiis destroyed withoi^ 
others being snbstkuted in their stead, and the vessel of the 
Church, ielting m water on every side, eogtrlphed at fast m 
the raging billowi ^'fThey who let in the oeeaa to new 
heds^" said hc^ <^are often dec^ved in the result of thetr toil: 
ibr the mi^ty elemeol cnaee admitted, stops not where they 
would have it stayecl, b^t overflows where it wii^ spreading! 
devastation around."* 

But the moore eowntgeoas party was not at a loss Ibr an 
answer. History hadsuflcienlly proved that a cand^ exhi* 
bilion of the truth, and a decided wajr against impb^t»re, could 
aloiM* ensure the victory. J£ they had used ^ g^fo x and 
^itical attifice, the Papal court would have e:ilinpRKed ^Be 
light in its £nA glimn^rings. Had not^ gentler means be^n 
tried for ages? Had tl^y not seen G^uncti after CouncO 
convoked with the intention of reforming the Church? A*^ 
had been in vain. Why again try mi experiment that ^d 
So often &iied? 

. Undoubtedly a Aorough Befonnation was not to b^ effected 
4iMfha)H'violfince. But when has any thing great or good 
appeared amongst men wilSioiit causing some disturbance? 
Would not the fear oi seeing evil mingling w^ith good, if il 
w^& allowed, put a stop to the very noblest and holiest 
UK»iertakings? We must not fear the evil that may arise from 
general disturbance, but wo must strengthen ourselves to resist 
and overcome it. 

.. Is there not, moreover, a marked difference between the 
figitation which arises from human passions, and that which 
is wrought by the Spirit of God? Tbe former loosens the 
bonds of society, but the latter strengthens them. How 
erroneous was it to mippose^ with Emsmus, that in the state 
la Mfbich Christianity then was, with that mixture of opposing 

«' « Setttn! adiftinmin Hon «& ftitur; i|Qa~destiiuuntt adouMor. (Snam 
Epp. i. p. 953.) ^ 
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4elnett^ o| muli ftodt errof^ of life and daatk^ a violint cd&* 
rabion coqU possibly ba avoided. CkMe'if jrcm ca|^ tbe 
cntor oC Yesunus when the coModiBgr ekvnoia ve mlM«fy 
agitating its bosomi The middle a^ had witoesaad more 
thttD ooe, riolent coimnotkm, with an atmoephera leM stomy 
than thai exiatmg at the time /Of . the RcibrmalioiL We must 
not ataueh a moment think of aireatittgaQd r^Mresaing, \kA 
rather of directing and guiding^ 

If the Befonnation had i»H broke forth, who can eatisnate 
the min that tfrould have ensued) Sockiy a prey ta a thou* 
sand destructive elements, without any regenerating or pre* 
serving jHonci^es, would have been frightfully subverted. 
Certainly, a Reformation such as Srasmus contemplated, and 
such as loany moderate but timid men of our times stilldream 
0^ woml^have overturned Christian soeiety. The peopk^ de*- 
prived of the light and piety which a true Be&>a{natSo* broiight 
down even to the lowest ranks, abandoned to violeilt passion 
gbd a restless spirk of revolt, would have burst the chain like 
'an enraged anicml rouaed by provocation to uncenlrollable toy. 

The Reformation was nothing less ^laA the comingVKif « 
t^ Spirit of Grod among men, a regulating prmoipki) pla^ 
if Qod upon the ear^ It migh^ it is^ trui^ move ^ ,e)»^ 
ments of ferment which are bidden in the biman heart, but 
Qod triumphed ov^.alL The ewuBgehoaLdeedrinei the Irudi. 
of God, penetrating among the. mass of the people, deotroyed 
what was destined to be d^str6yed,'^bgt ev^y whj^e.stifettgth- 
ened what was to be maintained. The efieet ^f Ihe Refoin^- 
tion was to build up. Only* prejudice could say that it low- 
ered. And it has been yaady (Aoerved that Ibe ploughshare 
might as well be ftcoused of injuring the eai^h it breaks up. 
only to prepare it ht fmitfbhi^ds; 

The great maxim of Erasmus was, "Give, light, wd the; 
darkness will disperse of itself" The pci^cipl^ is good; 
liDther acted upon it. But when the eneipieU of the Ught alrr 
tempted to, extinguish, it, or to snatch the torch from him who 
bore it, was it fit that, from a love of peace, they Aould bor 
suffered to do- 8o« Vasit*n0ta.ArtJrte!iwist^thewieked» 
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'EraimiiB vms d«fici^it in couiagv. But comttg^ ]»«r n^ 
cesgarjr to effect a reibrmatton as to capture a city. There 
was much timidity in his character. From his you^ he trem- 
Ucd at the mention of death. He took the most extraord^ry 
care of his healdi. He mwM avoid, at any sacrifice, a pkc^ 
^i^here codtagion prerailed. His reKsh ibr the eomfeiUs of Ufe 
surpassed even his vanity, en^ this was his raeoii for declio^^ 
mg more than^one brilliant offer. 

: Thus it was that he t^d hot pretend to the part of a Reibr- 
mer. ^ If the corrupted morak of the ctmrt of Rome require 
a great and speedy remedy," said he, '' it is not ibr me, or 
such as me, to eflfea it."* He had none of that strength of 
fa^h which animated Lutiier. Whilst the latter was ever 
ready to lay down his life for the truth, Erasmus, with perfect 
ingenuousness, could say, ^Let others nSkct martyrdom: fear 
itiy part, i thmk myself unwortl^ of that honour. t I fear, 
if a tcmiuit ^rose, I should be ^e P^r in his falL" 

■ ^Erasmus, by fan writing and discourses, had, more thaa 
any ether peitstt, hastened the RefiMrmation ; and yet he tremr ' 
l>kd when hesaw the tempest he had raised approaching. He 
wot»ld have given everything to restore the former calm, 
€^tk with its heavy Vapours. Bat it was too ]ate,-^he dam was 
brdcen down. It was no longer possible to stay the viol^Hsa 
of the torrent that was at ooee to ekanse, and fertilise the world. 
£rasmuswas pov7eriul,so kng as he was an instrament in 
God's hands. When he ceased to be that — he wds nothing. 
In the result Erasmus knew not on which side to range him» 
self None pleased him, and he tfreaded all. ><It isdai^eroua 
to speak,'' said he^ '^^md dangerous to be silent" In all groat 
religious movements, there are such undecided charaeters,^-^ 
respectable in some things, but hindering the truth, and who^^ 
from a desire to displease no one, displease alL 

What, we may ask, would become of truth, if God were 
not to raise up in its defence more courageous champional 

* Tngens aliqupd et prssens remedium, certe meom noa eit. (Ei; 
Epp-ip. 663.) 
t£||Otat«oftinrMliwfas6luiii0ndi|aaDw (Ibid.) 
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. Linei^totheadTicegt^eiibjErasmtiBto VifitiosZiiiche^ 
i^arwards president of the saperior court of Brussels, al 
to bisdeportoieat towards the sectaries, (&r that was tho 
naxne he gave to the reformers). "My friendship finr 3ro(| 
Biakes me to dedre that you should keep 3rour86lf qcdta clear 
of co&tagKm of sects, and that 3ron give than no ground tb 
elaim Zuiohem as their own. If you appiore their teachingv 
at least, dissemble your a|^[>roval ; and, above all, never di^^ 
pute with them. . A jurisccmsuU must be on hisguaid wiA( 
these people, as a certain dying man eluded the de^ The 
devil asked him what he believed. The dying man, fearing^ 
that, if he confessed, he should be sucjn^ised in some heresy, 
answered, 'Wl^ the Church believes.' His interrogator 
pressed him with the quei^icH), ^ What does the Church h^' 
iieve?' The other replied, 'What I believed' Again, thei 
devil,^-^ Aud. what do you believe?' and the dying man re- 
joined, ^ What the Church believes,' *'* 

So, the Duke George of Saxony, the mortal enemy of Lu^ 
tJNftr, having, received an equivoo&l answer to a questioU he 
bad atifessed to Erasmus, exetsdmed akmd, " My dear Eras^ 
jous^ wadi me the rob^ iiyon can, without wetting it'? Secun*- 
dm Curio, iu <Mae of hii worfc^ (bpicts two hea^aas, the Papal 
apd the Christian. He found Erasmus jn neither; but per- 
e^ved him incessantly wheeling in never ending eddiea 
between both. . ^ 

Such was Erasmus, He wanted that * liberty of hearth, 
which makes truly fr^ How difl^rent would he hav6 b^en, 
if he had giv^ up hmni^ to devc^ his soul to truth. Bul 
after trying to work some reforms, with the approbation of the 
.htods of the ChuTtH,'— after having, for the sake of Rome, 
abandoned the Reformation, when he saw that the two could' 
not walk together, — ^Jje lost all his influence wi(h either. On 
the one side, his recantations could not repress theindignaticm; 
of die fenatic partizan* of Popery. They fe^t the injury he 
had done them; and nevet forgave it The monks poured 
(^rth abuse on him f)rpm their pulpits. They called him a se- 
♦ Enunni Epi§t 374, ,^ 
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coad Lneian,— a fox ikA in3 kid' waste lUe TuieyftTd of fiie 
Lord A d6ctor of Ck)iMtaiiee had the portrait of Eraitssnt 
hang up in his study, tbf^ he ini|^ spit in his &ce as o^est aB ha 



And) on the other hand, Erannus, forsaking the^standardof 
the Gospel, found himself deprived of the afiection and. esteem 
of die noblest men of his age, and had doubtless to suffer the 
kss of those faeareniy consoktiops which Grod sheds iitto tha 
hearts of those who act as good soldiers of Chriirt, So at lei^ 
il would seem from the bitter tears; pdnftil vigils, disturbed 
test, fiiUure c^ appetite and loss of relish £>r literary pursuits, 
once his only enjoyments, wrinkkd forehead, sallow complex* - 
mti, and dejected and sorrowful expression, that hatred of what 
he calls a cruel life, and desire of death which he described ta: 
hbfifiowU.* Poor Eirafemus r 

' The enemies of Erasmus went >a little beyond the ^th;: 
wh^ they said, on the appearance df Luther, << Etasmui; hdd! 
the egg, and Luther has hatched iu'^ 

The same signs of new life that were seen among th» 
ptmces, the bishopd, and the learned, were visible among m«^* 
of the World, nobles, knights and warriors. The nobletf of 
Qenhlmy pia3r«d an iaip6rtant part an the ^etomation. Mn^ 
ny of the most illustrioua sons of G^mwny formed a c1ob6> 
alliance with literary men, and, inflamed with a 2eal some- 
times indiscreet, made efforts to deliver their dependants^frtmi 
the 3roke of Rome. • 

Yarknis causes would contribute to make friends to thd 
Refbrmalion among thelaobles. Some, having frequented the 

* VigUis molests^ 8onmx» irre^metos, cibos insipid^ .onuiin, i(Mmm' 
q^Qoque musaroni studium ..... ipsa frontis mem, msstitia, vult^ 
, palor, oculoram subtristis dejectio . . « . (Eraso). Epp. 1. p^ 1380.) 

t The works of Erasmus were edited by Jbkn Leclerc, at Liege, ia 
nOS,iiilOvoUi.fblio.. Ferhkl^,consaHBiiiign]rTie^PEra8me,PM(lt, 
17S7. A MuUer L^b^ des £^«wiwi--Hasd». 18Q8; and Oie Kib 
asserted by Lecleic in fais *' BibliotUqm Ch44sU," Bee also the able and 
impartial performance of ^. Nisaid (Revue des deiut mondes) — yet M. 
X^^sard seems to me to \)6 nustakea in his estimate of Luther waA' 
Brasmus. ^ 



6iuvenitie% Md Qxeic^ reoeiTed iato ^eir fasamni ilttfe fire 
iii»tl) ^bjck the learned wexe animated. Otheia, educated m 
Boble seatimenis, ha4 hearts open to the eleTBtrngdootrines ci 
itm Goiypel. Many fcxaid in the Reformation a vagoe nai 
ehivalrous somethiiig to charm and captivate them. Others^ 
it ffliiat be- owned, were inflH^Euied by ill wiU to the clergy^ 
who had helped, nnder the rule of Maximilian, to deprira 
th^n of their ancient independence, and reduce than to sub* 
m^sioa to their princes. Fnll of enthusiasm, they deemed the 
Sefofmation the prelude of a great political renovation; th^ 
hoped to behold the £impire*%mej^ from the crisis with a 
^endoar altogether unprecedented^ and a better and move 
glorious state of things e^bljshed in the world as much b^ 
the sword of chivalry as by the word of God.* 

Ulric de Hutten> surnamed the Demosthenes ^ Germany 
from hia philippics against tba Papacy^ forms, as it were,.thA 
Ifflk whmh then Mi vitaied the kn%hta and the men of lettarfr 
He was no less, distinguished by his writings than by his miK 
itary exploits. Descended Irom A&ancieni &mily. of Franco^ 
nia, he was s^t, when eleven, jrears «ld) to the convent of 
F^lda, to becmne in due tin«3. a ^nonk. • Bnt Ukic, who fah 
no inclia^ion for that vocation^ ded &om the eonveiKt in hn 
si^eenth year, and repaired to the University dl Cologne, 
wh^e lie devoted himself to the study of kiigcnges aoA 
poetry. At a Jat^r period he led a wandering: lii^ was pre* 
tent in 1313 at the siege of Padua, in the eapsuucy of a com* 
ppn soldier, saw Borne and all her abominations^ and diere 
dkarpened the darts which he afterwards hurled against her. : 

On his return to Germany, Httten composed against Jtomis 
^.writing entitled The Roman Trimtif. He there strips bate 
Af^disotders of th^t court, and shews the necessity of puttii^ 
•.forcible stop to its oppreaHops. ** Theird are three thingt^** 
lays a tovdler named Vadjscus, introduced irf tjm Iract^ 

♦ Animus ingens et ferox, yiribus pallens. Nam si consilta et cona^ 
hiB Huttenl non defecissent, quasi nervi copiartim, atquie potentite, jam 
mutatio omniiuii i«nail ^JE^isMt, el quAsi orMs irtitHii piiMfisi ibbMl 

maYenu^^Cmmr, film J^i8^w^hmii. : ' *' 
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<*which w« eoBononly htiag nvncy vrifh ua from Rome^— « 
bad GonMckfORBj a vitiated atomach^ and an esapty foan^ 
There are three things which Rome dociis not believe in : the 
imnKNlality of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, and hdL 
There are three things which Rome trades in: the grace <tf 
Christ, the dignities of the church, and women." — ^The faw 
writing obliged Hatten to quit the court of the Archbishop of 
Mentz, where he was residing when be composed it 

When Reuchlm's afiair with the Dominicans made a n(m^ 
Hcktten took the part of the learned doctor. One of his univer- 
sity acquaintances, Orotus Robiahus and others, composed at 
that time the fiimons satire known by the name of ^ Letteisl 
of Obscure Men," which first appeared in 1516, one year> be- 
fore the theses of Luther. This writing was attributed espd* 
csally to Hdtt^ and it is very probable that he had a large 
share in ks composition. In it the monks, who were &e 
enemies of Reuchlin, and are exhibit^ as the authors ofthieao 
letters, discourse of the afliairs of the time, and of theological 
subjects^ in their manner and in barbarous Latin. They bA* 
dreas to their correspondent Erttios, professor c^ Cologne, the 
most idiotic and useless questions; they discover with the ut- 
most smi|dicity their gross ^norance, incredulity, superstition; 
and low and vulgar spirit, and at the same time their pride^ 
tad fanatical and persecuting zeal. They relate to him many 
of their low adventures and d^auchmes, and many scandalooa 
partidikrs of the conduct of Hochstraten; I^f^rkom, ani 
other heads of their party. These letters are very amui^gi 
from tlmr mixture of hypocrisy and stupidity : and the whole 
was ao much to the life, that the Dominicans and Franciscans 
of Eniglattd received the writing with great approbation, an4 
thought it to be really composed in the principles and for die 
defence of their order. A prior of Brabant, in his creduloui 
simplicity, bought a large number of copies, and saat them as 
presents to the moat distinguished of the Dominicans. The 
inonks, more and more irritated, importuned Leo X, for a 
severe buU against all who should, dare to read these letters| 
but that pontiff refused them. They were cwnpelled to en* 
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Aire the generaf Yidictile, and to suppress th^f mng^. No 
work ever dtruck a more terribte Wow at the pillars of Popery. 
But ?t was riot by ridicule wad satire that the Gospel was or- 
dained to triumiA. If its friends had continued their progress 
Si these ways ; — ^if the Reformation, instead of attacking error 
wfth the *weapoits of Gk)d, had had recourse to the spirit of 
EDOdfery, — ^its cause had been lost. Luther loudly cfmdemned 
these satires. One of his acquaintances having sent him one, 
entitled "The Burthen of the Petition of Pasquin." "The 
absurdities yoii Rfeve sent me," said he, "appear to be the 
production of an ill-regulated mind. I have shewn them to 
some friends, and they all formed the same opinion of them,** 
And in reference to the same work, he wrote to another of his 
correspondents. " This petition seems to me a freak of the 
same bufibon who wrote the Letters of Obscure Men. 1 ap- 
^tote his design, but not his perfonnance ; foi he deals <mly 
M reproachful and insulting language."* This judgment 
httty be thought severe, but it shows the spWt of Luther, and 
ho# Irf arose above his coiitemporaries. — ^Yet it mtist bo 
added that he did not always Mlow these wise maxims. 

fJlrfc, being obliged to renounce the |»rot^tion of the 
Archbishojjof Mentz, courted the ikvottr of Charles V. who 
watt then at variance with the Pope^ 

He repaired to Brussels, where Charles held his court 
Btit, fiir fi^onf gaining any advantage, he learned ^t the 
Pope had required the Emperor to send him bound h«ai 
and foot to Rome. The inquisitor Hoehstraten, tfie perse- 
CQtof of Reuchlin, was one of those charged with the af&ca 
of bringing him to trial. Indignant that his enemies shouU 
Kite dared to matce such a demand of the Emperor, Ulrie 
q^ed Brabant. Just outside Brussels he met Hocbstxafen 
on the road. The terrified inquisitor idl upon his knett 
nid commended his soul to God and the saints. " No," said 
^knight; ^I ^1)1 not soil my weapon with thy blood (7' 
He gave him some strokes with the flat of his sword« and 
dbwed hi«^ to pass tttifautt i 

"» Lutberi Epp.t. p. 37, 38L 



Hatteii «oiif bt r^ge in the Castle of Eb^rabutgr, whert 
Francis of Sickingen offered an ai^lum to all who were per* 
aecuted by the Ultramontanes. It was there that his zeal, 
panting for the eafranGhiseinent of his nation^ dictated those, 
remarkable letters addressed to Charles Y., Frederic th^ 
elector of Saxony, Albert archbishop of JVfentc,. and the prmr 
ces and nobility, which p^ce him in the first rank of orators. 
There he composed all those writingi^ destined to be read and 
comprehended by the common people^ which spread throngh- 
out the German population a horror of Rome and a love of 
liberty. Devoted to the cause of the Reformer, his design 
was to lead the nobles to take up arms in favour of the Qoa^ 
pel, and to rush sword in hand on that Rome which Luther 
aimed to destroy only by the word and invincible powerxif 
the truth. 

And yet, in the midst of all this warlike exultation, it 14 
delightful to find in Hatten kind and considerate feelings. Al 
&d death of bis parents, he gave up to his brothers aU ^ 
propoty of tke&mily, though t^^^^^ cheekiest son, and even 
begged them not to write to him n<^ send him any .moKw^r^ 
kst, notwithstanding their innocence, they should be expo^ 
to ike malice bf his ««iemie% mnd fall with him into the ;»t. ^ 

If truth cannot acknowledge hit|i as one of her ehildreOi 
fi>r she^vet walks in company wkh holiness of life and chstri* 
ty of heart, she will at least accord to him an honourab^ 
mention as one of the most £>rmidable eae^nies of error.* 

The same may be 0aid of Francis of Sickingeni his illuft. 
^ous Mend and protector. This noble knight, whom man; 
of his Ginitemponiries judged worthy of the Imperial crown, 
shines in the foremost rank of the warlike antjBigonisiB of Romeu 
Though delighting an the noise of battles, he was full of mh 
dour for learning, and. veneration for its pro^^ssors. At the 
bead of an army which threatened WortenAerg, he cma* 
manded that in case Stutgard should be taken by assault, tbf 
ttoaseand property of the distiagiiiabed scholar, John. Reochr 

• Hutten's works have been piiUisliad.«lB«liR hy NtoChm,. tfW 
to 1825, in 5 y<A». 8to. 



Kb^iriMiiili^ \» r^speclscL tie afterwards hii^itod hiiKi to hit 
eamp, embraee4iiim, aad tendered him his assiMance m the 
contest between him and the monks of Cologne. Chivalry; 
had for a fong time prid^ iftseff in despising teaming. Tinr 
period w^ are retracing presents a new spectacle. Under the 
pooderotis euirasses of Sickinigen and Batten, we perceive 
^ new t^ov^fn^H of the general intelligence then every 
where beginning to make itself ^It. The Reforma^cm gave 
ti^the world as ks first fruits, warriofrs who were friends of tho 
aits and of peace. 

Hatten, during i^ residence at the castle of Siekingen, aiber 
Us rettim from Brussels, encouraged the bra^e knight to study 
the eraigeiic doctrine, and explained to him the* main trutfaa 
oa which it is based << And is there any roan,-' exclaimed 
Siekingen in astonishment, "that dares se^ to overturn such 
a doctrine! Who darca to attempt it?" 

Several who were at a later period distingtti^ed aa Re- 
iarmera fboncl a refuge kk hiscMie. Among otheritii Martitt 
Bttcer, Aquila, Sehwebel, CEk^olampadius; so that Hotl^' 
wi^ some reason, designated £bembtirg the << house of die 
just" CBcolampadius preached^ according to his custcmi, 
every day kt the castle. - Nevertheless the warriors there col* 
kcted were ere Ipng weaty of hearing so nftich of the miki 
vhtues of Christianity; the senn(»ia were too long for ihemj 
though CEUsokmpacMus did his best to be brief They, hcrtrv 
ever, came every day to church, but it was merely to hear the 
baiediotkm, pr to make a abort prayer, l9o that (Ecofatmpiidiua 
wm used tD exdaim, ^ Alas! tly» word is here sown npoa^ 
rodcR" 

-dooKaiter^BicIdngen, ^'slinig'tohelp the enxOe of truth 
11- his own ftshioii, declared war against the Archbishop of 
Treves, "to opettadodr,"as he said, "for the G«^." It 
was m rain tlmt Lather, who had then appeared, dissuaded 
him from it; heattaeked Treves with five thousand horse an* 
a-thooaimd foot The coori^eoos Archbishdp assisted Iqr 
Ae* Pah^M^ atedihe Landgrave of Hfesse, compelled him lo 
retreat. In the spring |t>Uowing, the allvBS besieged hitn ift 
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1m cattliB of JjuMmk Afim « l>iod4y •««] V ^^tmgm 
WBt oblig^ to retire : he was moFUi% wo«MKiecL The tkree 
^inces peneirttted kito the fortress,, and pasaiog throc^b ita 
opurtmeDts, found the Ikm-hearted koight in a vai^t, stfetehed 
68 hk d^ath bed. He put forth his band to the Paiitinei; 
without e^eming to notiee the princes who ac^mpaaied km* 
* Qut diej brer whelmed hhn with questions and repnucheai 
^^Learemeip quiet," said he, "for I must; now prepare t% 
aa^wer to a greener Lord thai^ ye.'^ Whm LuA^ heard <4 
his death, he exclaimed, <* The Lord is just but wond^fidl^ It i^ 
not by the sword ^at be will have his gospel proffagated." 

Such was the melancholy end of a warrior who, aa Ei&p6r« 
W 01^ SI* c»3^ SlectoT, might perhi^M hfive raised GemMmy tp 
ft high 4egree of glory, hot who, confined within a narrow 
dreky es^ended uselessly the great powers with which he waf 
gifted. . It was not in the tumuhuous minds of these warriors' 
th9f divine truth came to fix her abode. Il wa9 not by their 
ftsms that the truth wc^ to prevail; and GM by bringti^ tot 
nought the mad projects of Sickingaa, <:oEifirmed anew tb& 
testimony of St. Baul, ^ The Weapons of our warfiure aieliofc 
carnal, but mighty through God." 

^.notber knig^ Harmut of Gronberg, the friend ^ Htttten. 
iHld^i^^en, appears, howerer, to have had more wisdom 
and kuowledge of the truth* He wrote with much, modr 
e^lo Leo X. urging him to restore his tonporal power U^^ 
%ita to whom it belonged, namely, to the Emperor. Addressn 
ing his »i}]ject8 as a fiuher, he ^odefetvoured toexpUdato theiB. 
the doetnoes <^ the Oo9pel,'and exhorted them U> &^ 0^ 
dience wid trust in Jesus Christ, " who," added he, " ».ti» 
s<yyereign Lord ofalL" He resigned to the Emper<»r a penfllmi^ 
i^two himdred diKats,; "because he would no longer setm 
foe who gave ear to the afiemies of the truth." And we find ft 
(aying of his recorded which plajoes him in our fu^^v 
ftHUt, above Hatten and Sickingent*. ^^Our heftvenly t^idb* 
OE,; the Holy Ghost, cftn,^ whm he pleases, teach us i& oust 
hou« mt^h more of the faith 'Of Christy than could be l6ftmc4 
iifc ten yeiirs at the Umversijy irf Pai:^." 
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{fowei^«r, tliase wko only look for tb^ iViiQids of Ihe R^ 
ftimi^tion on tbe atepft of throne^''' oy in oathedrak and tetd- 
ettdeSy and who $upqpo8e h ^etd no friends amongst the peoj^ . 
aie gr«Qtlj msrtakei}. Qod^ who waa preparing the hearjto of 
th» wwe and powetfttl, was also preparing amcHigst the lowtsl 
of ihe people many simple and humble men, who were one 
dny to become the promoters of his troth. The history of; 
those times shews the excitement that prevailed amcmg the low- 
er classes. There were not only many youf^ men who rose 
to fill the highest offices in the Church, but there were meo^ 
who continued all their lires employed in the humblest occur 
pations, who powerfully contributed to the revival of Christian* 
i^ We relate some circumstances in the life of one of them. 

He . was the son of a tailor named Hans Biichs, and waa 
bora at Nuremberg, the 5th November, 1494» He waa 
nsned Haas (John) afier his &ther, and had made seme pro-, 
giess in his studies, when a severe illness obliging him to 
fltendon dieaoo, he applied himself to the trade of a shoemaker. 
Tonag Hans took advantage of the liberty this humble pro* 
Umaa aflbrded to his mind to search into higher subjects bet- 
tor suited to his inclination. . Since music had been banished 
finm the castles of the noUes, it seemed to have sought and 
bmd an asy him amongst the lower orders of the merry cftiea 
of Germany. A school for singing was held in the churcb 
of' Nuremberg. The exercises in which young Hans jomed 
opened his heart to religious impressions, and helped to ex* 
die. in him a taste for poetry and music IJowever, th^ 
young man's genius could not long be confined within the^„ 
Widls of a workshop. He wished to see that world of whieh . 
hsiuid read so much in books, of which his oompimions ha4 < 
toU him 80 much, and which his youthful imagination peO' 
pled with wondera In 151 1, he took bis bundle onbis shouUr 
en, and set out, directing his couise towards the south. The 
ymig traveller, who met with merry companions cm hia • 
KNid, students who were passing thr<H2gh the country, and; 
Biany dangerous attractions, soon f<^ within himself a fm^ 



M tltruggle. The liitU off life and hifl^ My fetoltrtioMS odn- 
tended fer the tnastery. TremUhig for the ksae, he fled aiid 
soBght reftig^ in the Ihtle town of Web, in Austrk, (1513,) 
where he lived in retirement, and in the cnhivation of ^ fine 
aKs. The Emperor Maxhnifian ha|^ned to pass through ' 
the town with a hrilliant retinue. The yoiing poet was ca> 
tied away by the splendour of this court. The prince received 
him into his hunting estahtishment, and Hans again forgot 
Ms better resolutions in the joyous chambers of the palace of 
iBtepruck. But again his conscience loudly reproached him. 
The young himtsman laid aside his glittering uniform, set 
out, repaired to Schwartz, and afterti'ards to Munich. It was 
thete, in 1514, at the age of twenty, he sdng his first hymn, 
"to the honour of God,** to a well known chaunt. He was 
loaded with applause. Every where in his travels he had 
occasion to notice numerous and melancholy prooft of th©' 
abuses under which religion was labouring. 

On hi* return to Nuremberg, Hans settled in life, marriedj 
and became the father df a family. When the Reformation 
burst forth, he lent an attentive ear. He clung to that 'holy^ 
bk>k which had already become dear to him as a poet, and ' 
which he now no longer searched for pictures and music, but 
for the light of truth. To this sacred truth he soon dedica-'- 
ted his lyre. From a humble workshop, situated at one of 
the gates of the imperial -city of Nuremberg, proceeded sounds ' 
that resounded through all Germany, preparing the minds of 
men for a new era, and every whe^e endearing to Hie peoplis 
the'^eat revolution which was then in progress. The spiritu- 
al songs df Hans ^chs, his Bible inverse, powerfully assii^- 
ed this Work It would perhaps be difficult to say to whfch 
it was most indebted, the Prince Elector of Saxonyj Admims- 
trator of the Empire, orihe shoemaker of Nuremberg! 

There wias at this time«omething in every class of sodety ' 
that presaged fi Reformatfon. In every quarter signs wete' 
nlaiiifdst, tod events were pressing forward that threatened to ' 
on'ttlum the work of ages of darkness, and to bring abottt' 
"a new order ©f thrngs.** The Hjh^iscovered in that ago 
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b^ communicated to all countries, with inconceivable rapidi- 
ty, a multitude of new ideas. The minds of men, which had 
slept for so many ages, seemed resolved to redeem by their ac- 
tivity the time they had lost To have lefi them idle and 
without nourishment, or to have offered them no other food 
than that which had ioiig sustaii^ their languishing exis- 
tence, would have shown great ignorance of human nature. 
The mind of man saw clearly what was, and what was com- 
jpg, and surveyed with daring eye the immense gulph that 
separated these two worlds. Great princes were seated upon 
the throne, the ancient colossus of Rome was tottering under 
its own weight ; the by-gone ^'rit of chivalry was leaving 
the world, and giving place to a new spirit which breathed at 
the same time firom the sanctuaries of leamipg and from the 
dwellings of the common jpeojde. The art of printing had 
given wings to the written w(wi, which carried it, like certain 
0eeds, to the most distant regions. The discovery of the In- 
dies e&la^ged theboimdaries of the world. Every thing pro- 
claimed a migj^ty revolution at hand. 
. But whence . was the stroke to come that should throw down 
the ancient edifice, and call up a new structure from the mint? 
Ifb one could answer t^s question. Who had more wisdqpn. 
than Frederic? Who had more learning than Reucblin? 
Who bad more talent tha^ Ei^asmus? Who had more wit 
and energy than Hatten? Who had more courage. than 
Sickingen? Who had more virtue than Cronberg? And 
y0t it was neither Frederic, nor Reuchlin, nor Erasmus, nqr . 
HdUen, nor Sickingen, nor Cronberg. Learned men, prin- 
ces, warriqrs, the Church itself, all bad undermined somp of 
the old foundations; but there they had stopp^: andnpwiiefe 
' was seen the hand of power that was to be QoHb instrument 
However, all felt that it. would soon be seen. Some ^p- 
tended to have discovered in the s^s sure indications ef its 
> appearing. Some, seeing the miserable state of religipim 
foretold the ;iear approach of Antichrist Others, on tbe^ con- 
tnvry^ presaged aome^ i^rmttfion at hand. Ttie w^rld W9s 
^1 expfsctation. LuniLc^aj^pfM^^ 
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ma YOUTH, COKVERfllON, AND EARLY LABOURS OW 
ItrtHBB. 



1483—1517. 

All things were ready. God who prepares his tmork fi^ 
ages, accomplishes it, yrhen his tixte is come; by the feeblest 
instruments. It is the method of God*s providence to effect 
great resahs "by inconsiderable mems. This law, whi<A 
pervades the kingdom of nature, is discerned also in the history 
of mankind. God chose the Reformers of the Church froRa 
the same condition, and worldly circumstances, from whtence 
Be had before taken the Apostles; He chose them from that 
Immble class which, though not t^ lowest, can hardly be 
»id to belong to the tniddle ranks. Evety thing was thus lb 
tAake manifest to the world that the work was not of man, but 
Hbf God. The Tdbrmet, Zwirigle, emerged from a sbephfertf s 
hnt among the Alps : Melancthon, the great theologian of 
the Reformation, from an armourefs workshop; and Luther 
#om the Cottage of a poor miner. 

The opening period of a man's life,— that in which his 
fiC^ra] character is formed and developed under the hand ctf 
Qod,— 4s always important It is ^peciaHj so in Luthet's 
'«Wreer. The whole Reformation was there. 

The different phases of this work succeeded each other fc 

!^ mind of hiih who was to be the instrument for it, before it 

'Was pUWidy accomplished m the wo^ld. The knowledge 

'-%t tfe'BefiMPniatioa effected ifi die heart of Iiulher himsetf ^ 

in truth, the key to the B^miiatoi ^ ihe Ghmeh. Iris 
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•«Myby'sW;^g the trorit iir the indiVyhml, that W» dUi 
'itomprehifetid the genetal wotk. They who neglect Ae fdrm^, 
'wfll know but the form and exterior signs of the fetter. They 
mafy gain Imowledge of certain events and remits, bat they 
will never compireh^ the intrinsic nature of that renovatitm ; 
hr the principle of Ule that was the sdnl of it will remak 
tmldiown to them; Ld us then study the Reformation of 
Luther himself, before we contemplate the iac^s that changed 
tte tote of Christendom. 

John Luther, the son of a peasant of the village of Mora, 
'near Eis^ach, in the county of MansfieH, in Thuringia, de- 
scended firom an ancient and widely-spread family of huniUe 
peassi^,* married the daughter of an inhabitant of Neusladt^ 
in the bidliopric oi Wurzburg, named Mai^faret lindemann. 
The new married couple left Eisenach, and went to settle in 
the little town of Eisieben, hi Saxony. 

SeckendorfT relates, on the t<atimony of Reihan, the super- 
Inlendant of Eisenach in 1601, that the mother of Lii^er, 
thinking her time was not near, had gone to the Mr of Elsie- 
tei, and that there she was brought to bed of her son. Not- 
withstanding the credit that is due to Seckendorfl^ this &ct does 
not seem well authenticated ; indeed it is not alluded to by any 
tjf the oldest historians of Luther; moreover, the distance 
from Mora to Eisieben must be about tWenty-four leagues,— 
a journey not likely to have been undertaken hi the ^ate in 
which Luther'ii mother then was^ for the sake of going to a 
finr J and lastly, Ae testimony of Luther hamself appears to 
ccmtridict this assertion.* 

John Luther was a man of upright character, diligent m 

iiis business, open-hearted, and possessing a strength of pur- 

' pose bordering upon obstinacy. Of more cultivated mind than 

the generality of his class, he read much. Books were then 

* Vesta* fiuo^68tet late pt<ipaj^ii>9di(Krinmhin^ (Melane. 
TtL Luth.) 
^ t^gb tiatns mim in Eisieben baptizatttS4|ne apttd ISanctam Fetrum 
ibidflni.-^Pareiitef met de prop6 Isenaco Ifluc migrarunt (L. Ej^'i'ik 
100.) 



themv Tbey were his recteadofi k the interval of r«at thf^ 
<^i« severe and afisidi^oiiB labours allowed hiia . .Margaret pot- 
jetaed those viituee which adorn goo4 and. pious wtpi^ 
Modea^, the fei^ of God, and devotion, efpecially, Vfmh^ 
, ber <JiatBfccte^ She was considered by the mothers of faix|i^ 
lie^ in Ihe place where she resided, as a mode] worthy oi 
jheir imitatioa,* 

It is not precisely known how long the newy-marri^ cou- 
ple had been 8ettle4at£islebeQ, ^^n, on the 10th of I^oTem- 
ber^at U o'clock in the. evening, Margaret gave birth to n 
son. . Melancthon often questioned the mother of his friend as 
lo the time of her son's birth. " I weU remember the day 
and the hour," replied she; "hut I am not certain about t^ 
year." But Jarnes» the brother of Luther, an honest and ifi- 
right man, said that, accordii^ to the opinion of all the Hmor 
ly, Martin was born in the year of our Lord 1483, oa the 
lOth of November. It was the eve of St Martiat T|re 
first ibought of his pious parents was to devote to God, by the 
xhe of baptism, the child that had been sent them. The neft 
day, which was Tuesday, the father, with joy and gratitudi^ 
carried his spn to St. Peter's church. It was there he received 
the seal of his dedication to the Lord They named him 
. Martin, in memory of the day. 

Little Mart^ was not six; months pld, when his parents left 
£isleben, to go to Mans&ld^ which is only five leagues dis- 
, tant The mines of Manrfeld were then much celebrated. 
John Luther, an industrious man, feeling that he should per* 
haps be called upon to bring up ^ numerous &mily, hoped to 
get a better livelihood there for himself and his children. It 
was in this town that the understanding and physical powers 
of young .Luther were first developed ; it was there that his 
activity began to display itself; — there he began to speak and 
act The plains of JVknsfeld, the banks of the Tipper, were 

^ intaebftnturqae m earn cmtens honeate malieres, at in eTwapliT 
r T]rtuti]in.-r-(Me]axicthon Vita Latheri.) 

t Melancth. Vita Lutheri. r 
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.< The ^yfy yeaJ^ of ikdt itbode la Mam&M wem fall of dif- 

;^»ah]r for the worthy Joha and his wife. They lived «t fiftt 

in oacUeoie poverty. << My parent" aaid the BetNrm^, << wesi 

wavy footi My fisher was a woedqtitter, and my laother hat 

often carried the wood on her back, that she might earn wh^n^ 

with to hcvfkg us children up. They endured the hardest labour 

^r our sake&" The sample of paraote whom he reverencedi 

end the habits 4hey trained him to, very early accustomed Jjift' 

iher to toil and frugal fere. How oten m^y Msirtin, when a 

jcbild have accompanied his mother to the wood, and mada 

up and brought to her his h'ttle faggot. 

* , Ti^ra are blessings promised to the labour of the righteous ; 

and John Luther experienced their reality. He gradually 

fioade his way, and established at Mansfeld two small fumacoi 

fi>r iron. By the side of these forges liule Martin gr^w pp,^-^ 

'land it was with the earnings of this industry that his f^ax 

,was afterwards able to place him at school " It was from a 

miner's fireside," says the worthy Mathesius, "that one who 

was destined' to recast vita] Christiam'ty wafi to go forth : — aia 

expression of God's purpose, by his means, to cleanse the sons 

of Levi, and refine them as gold in His furnace."* Respected 

by all for his uprightness, irreproachable conduct, and g9od 

sense, he was made one of the council of Mansfeld, the chi^ 

town of the district so called. Circumstances of too pinching 

want might have weighed down theif child's spirit; while 

comparatively easy circumstances would dilate his heart and 

raise his character. 

John took advantage of his new appointment, to court the 
society he preferred. He paid great attention to the learned, 
and often invited to his table thf^ ecclesiastics and schoolmasten| 
of the place. His house aflSwrded a sample of those social mee|» 
ings of citizens that did honour to Germany in the beginningi 
of the 16th century. It was a kind of mirror, to which came, 

* Drumb muflste die«er geistliche Scluiielzex • . • • . (MfttheAii% 
1666, p. 3.) 

▼OL. I. / 11 



and wheriBin w«re r^betad, the immerocis stAjeels wbkh i 
cessively took possession of the agitated stage of the UtneB. 
The child derived advantage from this. Doubtless the «ght 
df these men, to whom so mnch respect waa shown in hiB father^a 
house, excited in the heart of young Martin the ambitiot» de- 
sire that he himself might one day be a schoolmaster or man 
of learning. 

As soon as he was old enough to receive infltriH^tion, his pa- 
rents endeavoured to communicate to him the knowledge of 
Gkxi, to train him in His fear, and form him to the practice of 
die Christian virtues. They applied the utmost care to thta 
earliest domestic education.* But their solicitude was not con- 
fined to this instruction. 

His father, desiring to see him acquire the elements of that 
karhing for which he had so much esteem, invoked upon him 
the blessing of God, and sent him to school. Martin was then 
a little child. His father and Nicholas Emler, a young man 
of Mansfeld, often carried him in their arms to the house of 
George Emilius, and came again to fetch him. Years after- 
wards, Emler married Luther's sister. Fifty years later, the 
Reformer reminded the aged Nicolas of this touching mark of 
aft^tion received in his childhood, and commemorated it on 
the blank leaves of a book presented to this old friend. f 

The piety of hh parents, their active turn of mind and strict 
virtue, gave to the boy a happy impulse, and helped to form 
in him a habit of seriousness and application. In those days 
it was the practice to use chastisements and fear as the main 
impulses in education. Margaret, although she sometimes 
ai^roved the too great severity of her husband, often opened her 
maternal arms to Martin, and comforted him m his tears. 
Yet she herself overstepped the precept of that wisdom which 
tells us that he who loves his child will chastise him early. 
The resolute character of the child gave frequent occasion for 
correction and reprimand. " My parents," said Luther in after 

* Ad agnitionem et timorem Dei ...... domestic^ institultioiM 

Aygenter adsuefecenmt.— (Melancth. Vitii Ludi.) 
t Walthew Nachrichten. 
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Irfb, ^tteiif)Bdni«eriiQlly,8a that I became v«7 timid; oneway 
for a mere trifle my mother whipped me till the blood came: 
They truly thought they were doing right ; but they had no 
iMscenmieiit of character, which is yet absolutely necessary, 
tits^ we may kuow when, on whom, and how, punishment 
diouki be inflicted."* 

At school the poor child was treated with equal severity. 
His master flogged him fifteen times in one day. "It is 
right" said Lirther, relating ^is feet, ^*k is right to punish 
children, but at the same time we must love them." WbHk 
such an education Luther early learned to despise the attrac* 
tions of a self-indulgent life. It is a just remark of one of hk 
earliest biographers, that "that which is to become great 
must begin in small things ; and if children are from their 
youth brought up with too much daintiness and care, they ^e 
kjured for the rest of their lives." 

Martin learned something at school. He was taught the 
heads of the Catechism, the Ten Commandments, the Apos* 
ties' Creed, the Lord^s Prayer, some hymns, some forms of 
prayer, a Latin Ghrammar composed in the fourth century by 
Dcmatus, master of St Jerome, and which, improved by Renn- 
gius a French monk, in the eleventh century, was for a long 
while in great repute in the schools; he also read the Cisio 
Janus, a singular cal^idar, composed in the tenth or eleventh 
century; — in a word all that was studied in the Latin school 
of Mansfield. 

But it appears that the child was not yet led to Grod, The 
only religious feeling that he then manifested was that of fear. 
Every time that he heard Christ spoken of he turned pale 
^ih terror ; for he had been represented to him only as an 
angry judge.f This servile fear, which is so far removed 
from true religion, perhaps prepared his mind for the good 
tidings of the gospel, and for that joy which he afterwards felt 
when he learned to know Christ as meek and lowly of heart 

: • Sed non Doteiant discemere ingenia secundum qiiw essent tempe- 
randiB correctiones. (L. 0pp. W. xxii. p. 1*785.) 
t MathesiuB. 



* loho Lutiier, n cMifefsnty wilk hk pM(llb^liNi% reiol M 
t» make his son a schokr. That tmw world of lig:ht aA(| 
■deuce which was evary wheise producing Tague axeitemeii^ 
reached even to the cottage of the miner of Miansfeld, and ex^ 
cited the ambition of Martin's father. Theremarkable charac- 
ter, and persevering application of his son, made Jc^ conceive 
the #fatghe8t hopes of his success. Therefore, when Martin 
was. fourteen years of age, in 1497, bis &ther came to the re- 
solution of parting from him, and sending him to the school of 
Ae Franciscans at Magd^mrg, Margaret was obUgod to 
yield to this decision, and Martin made preparations for leav* 
ing his paternal roo£ 

Amongst the young people of Mansfeld, there was om 
named John Reinecke, the son of a respectable burgher. 
Martin and John, who had been schoolfellows, in early chil4- 
hood, had contracted a friei^dship which lasted to the end c^ 
their iires. The two boys set out together for Magdeburg. 
h was at that place, when separated from their families, thai 
ihey drew closer the bonds of their friendship. 

Magdeburg was like a new wdrld to Martin. In the midst 
of numerous privations, (for he had hanHy enough to subsist 
bn,) he observed and listened. Andreas Proles, a provincial 
of the Augustine order, was then preaching with great zeal 
the necessity (^ reforming Religion and the Church. Per'- 
haps these discourses deposited in the soul of the youth the 
earliest germ of the thoughts which a later period uiufolded. 

This was a severe apprenticeship for Luther. Cast upon 
the world at fourteen, without friends or protectors, he trem* 
bled in the presence of his masters, and in his play hours he 
and some children, as poor as himself with difficulty begged 
thdr breacl. " I was accustomed," says he^ " with my com? 
panions to beg a little food to supply our wants. One day 
about Christmas time, we were^ going all together through 
the neighbouring villages, from house to house, singing in 
concert the usual carols on the infant Jesus born at Bethlehem. 
We stopped in front of a peasant's house which stood detached 
from, the rest, at the extremity of the village. The peasant 
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hsiBmg us sing our Christmat durok, came cult witk 9&m/$* 
iood which he meant to gire tis, and asked in a rough loud 
Foice, * Where are you, boys V Terrified at these woida, we. 
ran away as fitst as we cotdd. We had no reason to fear, lor 
die peasant offered us this assistance in kindness; but ouf 
hearts were no doubt become fearful from the threats tnd Qr^ 
ranny which the masters then used towards their scholars, so 
tbi^ we were seized with sudden fright At last, howev^, as 
the peasant still ccmtinued to call ailer us, we stopped, forgot 
our fears, ran to hhn, and received the food that he ofiered u& 
It is thus," tulds Luther, " that we tremble and flee when our 
conscience is guilty and alarmed. Then we ate afraid eren 
of the help that is offered iss, and of those "who are our friend^ 
and wish to do us good."* 

A year had scarcely elapsed, when John and Margs^ret^^ 
hearing what difficulty their son found in supporting himself 
at Magdeburg, sent him to Eisenach, where there was a ^ele^ 
btated school, and at which place they had relations, t They 
had other children, and though their circumstances were much: 
improved, they could not maintain their son in a city when^ 
he was a stranger. The unremitting labours of John Luthet; 
could do no more than support the family at Mansfeld. H# 
lioped that when Martin got to Eisenach he would find it 
earner to earn his living. But he wae not more ibrtunater 
there than he had been at Magdeburg, His relations who; 
laved in the town did not trouble themselves abo«t hdm, (»t 
perhaps they were very poor and could not give hiln any a9^ 
sistajice. i 

When the young scholar was pressed with htUnger, be wait 
obliged, as at Magdeburg, to go with his sdhool-fellows aadb 
mg in the streets to earn a morsel of bread. This ciMtom of 
Luther's time is still preserved: in many towns in Grermany^ 
These young people's voices sometimes form a most harito- 
aious concert GNflen the poor modest boy, instead of breads 

♦ Lutheri Opera (Walch.) u. 2347. *> 

p. 390.) 

U* 
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received nothing but harsh words. More than once, oTer- 
whdmed with sorrow, he shed many tears in secret ; he cotdd 
not look to the futnre without trembling. 

One day, in particular, after having been repulsed from 
three houses, he was about to return festing to his lodging, 
when having reached the Place St George, he stoed before 
the house of an honest burgher, motionless, and lost in painful 
reflections. Must he, for want of bread, give up his studies, 
and go to work with his father in the mines of Mansfeid? 
Suddenly a door opens, a woman appears on the thre^old :— 
it is the wife of Conrad Cotta, a daughter of the burgomaster 
of Eilfeld.* Her name was Ursula. The chronicles of 
Eisenach call h^ << the pious Shunamite," in remembrance 
of her who so earnestly entreated the prophet Elijah to eat 
bread with her. This christian Shunamite had more than 
(mce remarked young Martin in the assemblies of the faithful ,* 
she had been efi%cted by the sweetness of his voice and his ap* 
parent devotion.! She had heard the harsh words with which 
the poor scholar had been repulsed. She saw him over- 
whelmed with sorrow before her door; she came to his 
assistance, beckoned him to oiter, and supplied his urgent 
wants. 

Conrad approved his wife's benevolence ; he even found so 
much pleasure in the society of young Luther, that, a few days 
afterwords, he took him to live in his housa From that mo- 
ment he BO longer feared to be obliged to relinquish hit 
•todies. He was not to return to Man^eld, and bury the ta- 
lent that Qod had committed to his trust ! Qod had opened 
Ae heart and the doors of a christian fttmily at the very mo- 
ment wh^ he did not know what would become of him. 
This event disposed his soul to that confidence in God, which 
at a later period the severest trials could not shake. 

In the house of Cotta, Luther lived a very different life 
iirom that wluch he had hitherto dona He enjoyed a tranquil 

* • Lingk's Reisegesch. Loth. 

t Dkwiil, ii» wnK wmum Siiigni uad hcnttidiMi Gtbito wflbb. 
(Mathemi, p. 3.) 



«ditence, exempt from care and want ; hk niiad became mor# 
, calm. His dispo^on more cheerful, his heart more ^ilarged. 
His whole nature was awakened by the sweet beams of char- 
ity, and began to exjmnd into life, joy, and happiness. His 
prayers were more fervent; his thirst for leari^ing became 
more ardent ; and he made rapid progress in his studies. 

To literature and science he united the study of the arts ,' 
for the arts also were then advancing in Germany. The 
men whom God designs to inj9uence their contemporaries, are 
themselves at first influenced and led by the tendencies of the 
age in which they live. Luther learned to play on the flute 
and on the lute. He often accompanied his fine alto voice 
with the latter instrument, and thus cheered his heart in his 
hours of sadness. He also took pleasure in expressing by his 
melody his gratitude to his adoptive mother, who was very 
fond of music. He himself loved this art even to his old age, 
and composed the words and. music of some of the most beau- 
tiful German hymns. 

Happy times for the young man 1 Luther always looked 
back to them with emotion 1 and a son of Conrad having gone 
many years after to study at Wittemberg, when the poor scholar 
of Eisenach had b^come the learned teacher. of his age, he 
joyfully received him at his table and xmAer his roof He 
wished to repay in part to the son what he had received from 
(he father and mother. 

It was when memory reverted to the Christian woman who 
had supplied him with bread when every one else repulsed 
him, that he uttered this memorable saying : ^' There is no- 
thing sweeter than the heart of a pious Woman." 

But never did Luther feel ashamed of the time, when, press- 
ed by hunger, he sorrawfully begged the bread necessary fbr 
the support of life and the continuance of his studies. So fiur 
from this, he thought with gratitude on the extreme poverty 
of his youth. He considered it as one of the means that God 
had made use of to make him ^hat he afterwards became, and 
he thanked him for it The condition of poor children who 
urere obliged to lead the same kind'of life, touched him to tho 
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hstoL ^ Do ti0t despise," said he, ^fdieboytr wh^trytoiMni 
their bread by chaunting before your door, * bread for the love 
of God/ Panem propter Deum. I have done the same, ft 
is fe'uethat in later years my father maintained me al the Uni- 
'•sieTsity of Erftirth, with much love and kindness, supportmg 
me by the sweat of his brow ; but at one time I was only A 
poor mendicant And now by means of my pen, I have suc- 
eerfed so well, that I would not ^change ^Mtunes with the 
Grand Seignor himself. I may Say more ; if I were to b6 
f^ered all the possessions of the earth heaped one upon an- 
other, I would not take them in exchange for what I possesa 
Ai^ yet I ^otild never have known what I do, if I had not 
been to school, and been taugiit to write." Thus did this 
great man acknowledge that these humble beginnings were 
the origin of his glory. He was not afraid of reminding hiii 
readers that that voice whose accents electrified the Empire 
and *the world, had not very long before begged a morsel of 
bread in the streets of a petty town. The Christian takefe 
pleasure in such recollections, because they remind him that it 
'is in God alone that he is permitted to glory. 

The strength of his understanding, the liveliness of his 
imagination, and his excellent memory, enabled him in a short 
time to get the start of ail his fellow students.* He made es- 
pecially rapid progress in the dead languages, in rhetoric, and 
in poetry. He wrote sermons, and made verses. * Cheerful, 
obliging, and what is called good-hearted, he was beloved by 
his masters and his companions. 

Amongst theprofossofs, he was particularly attached to Jotei 
Trebonius; a learned man, of an agreeable address, and who 
bad that regard for the young which is so encouraging to 
them. Martin had observed that when Trebonius came into 
the school-room he todk offlhis hat and bowed to the scholars; 
a great condescension in those pedantic times. This had plead- 
ed the young man. He began to perceive that he himself was 
something. The respect paid him by his master had raised 

« * Cp9^« el yoM ingo|ui^,aQexTV|ii^ es^et, «t impiiiois ad eUxpffolff^ 
idoneft, celsriter squalibus suis prscurnt.— (Melancth. Vita Luth.) | 



di»iB&<to in his own cntittiation. Tb^ colka|fye« of Tn* 
boiuas, ^viiose ciiatdm was different, havkigf one day txptemeiot 
dmr ^iomhisifm at this extreme eo&descenBion, he an^w^rei 
tliem;^HiBd Jri» answer made an impression on young Luther.^ 
"There are," said he, "amongst these 3roiiths^ some yfhom 
Grod will one day raise to the ranks of bnrgomasters, chati- 
eellors, doctors^ and mag^trates. Though you do not now 
see the outward signs of their respective dignities, it is yet pro* 
f»r to lareat them with respect." DoiSihtless the young scholar 
heard these words with pleasure, and p^haps he then saw 
himself in prospect adorned with a doctor's capr. 

Lirther had attained his eighteenth year. He had tasted the 
sweets of learning. He thirsted after knowledge. He sighed 
for a university education. He longed to go to one of those 
fountains of all knowledge, whei^e his thirst for it might he 
satisfied.* His fafer required him to study the law. Full oi 
confidence in his son's talents, he desired to see him cultivald 
them and make them known in the world. Already, in antic^ 
ipation, he heheld him filling honourable offices amongst hi$ 
follow-citizens, gaining the &vor of princes, atid shining on the 
great stage of the world. It was deiermiaed that the yomig 
i&an should be sent to Erfurth. 

Luther arrived at that university in the year 1501 ; Jodos- 
ens, sumamed the Doctor of Eisenach, was then teachhif 
sdioiastic philosophy in that pkec with great success. M»- 
kncthon regrets that there was at that time nothing taught at 
Erfurth but a logic beset with difiicnhies. He expresses ^ 
4fpmon that if Luther had met with professors of a difierent 
eharacter, if he had been taught the milder and more tnnnquH^ 
lizing doctrfajes of trad philosophy, it might have moderated 
and softened the natural vehemence of his character.! Th« 
new pupil, however, began to ^tudy the philosophy of theses 
in the writings of Occam, Scotus, Bonaventura, and Thomas 
Aquinas. In later years he looked upon this class of writfers 

*Degi^t«t igitur Utterarum dulcedine, natura flagtans cu|udita£t 
discendr af^tit academiam. — (Mrf. Vit. Luth.) 

t £t fortassifl ad lenienda^ vehementiain natuns mitiora studia TeNi 
fhiloiophiffi.— (ril^.) 
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vidi abhorrflBce; — ^baUembledwith rage when eve^rtfaentMi 
^f Aristotle was prooounced in his presence ; and be went so 
fiir as to say thatii Aristc^le had not been a man, he ^ould 
be tempted to take him for the devil. But his mind, eagpsr 
6>x instruction, required better food ; and he applied himself lo 
the study of the best ancient authors, Cicero, Virgil, and others. 
J^e did not satisfy himself, like the generality of students, with 
learning by heart the works of these writers ; but he endeavor- 
ed especially to fathom their thoughts, to imbibe the spirit by 
i$^l^ch they were animated, to make their wisdom his own, to 
comprehend the object they aimed at in their writings, and to 
enrich his understanding with their weighty sentences and 
brilliant descriptions He often pressed his tutors witK in- 
quiries, and soon outstript his school-fellow&* Gifted with a 
retentive memory and a vivid imagination, all that he had 
Tead or heard remained fixed on bis memory ; it was as if he 
had seen it himself Thus did Luther distinguish himself in 
his early youth. " The whole University," says ]VIelancthon, 

f' admired his genius." t 

But even at this early period the young man of eighteen 
did not study merely with a view of cultivating his undar- 
standing ; there was within hiQi a serious thoughtfulness, a 
heart looking upwards, which God gives to those whom he 
Resigns to make his most zealous servants. Luther felt that 
he depended entirely upon God,—- a simple and powerful cgd^^ 
viction, which is at once a principle of deep humility and aa 
incentive to great undertakings. He Tervently invoked tht 
divine blessing upon his labours. Every morning he beigaA 
the day with prayer ; then he went to church ; afterwards he 
commenced his studies, and he never lost a moment in tho 
course of the day. "To pray well," he was wont to say, 
.^ was the better half of study."| 

* Et qnidem inter primoB| at ingenio studioque multos coisqualiutt 
ftntecellebat. (Cbchlsus, Acta Lutheri, p. 1.) 

t Sic igitur in juventute eminebat at toti academis Lutheri ingenimn 
idmiratbni eiset— (Vita Luth.) 

t Fleisaig gebet, irt uber die HeUft fltttdert. (Mathfli.3.) 
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r Tb)9 ypoQg student spent in the libniry of the unireisitjF 
the, moments he couM snatch from his academical labour% 
B^ks being th^.soarce^ it was in his eyes a great privilege 
to be able to profit by the treasures of this vast collection. One 
day, (he had been then two years at Erfurth, and was twenty 
years of age,) he was opening the books in the library one 
after another in order to read the names of the authors. One 
which he opened in its turn drew his attention. He had not 
seen anything like it till that hour. He reads the title : — ^it is 
m Bible 1 a rare book, unknown at that time.* His interest is 
' strongly excited ; he is filled with astonishment at finding more 
in this volume than those frs^ments of the gospels and epis- 
tles which the Church has selected to be read to the people in 
their places of worship every Sunday in the year. Till then 
he had thought that they were the whole word of God. And 
here are so many pages, so many chapters, so many books, of 
which he had no ide^! His heart beats as he holds in his 
handball the Scripture divinely inspired. With eagerness and 
indescribable feelings he turns over these leaves of God's word* 
The first page that arrests his attention, relates the history 
of Hannah and the young Samuel. He re^ds, and can 
scarcely restrain his joyful emotion. This child whom his 
parents lend to the Lord as long as he liveth; Hannah's song 
in which she declares that the Lord raiseth up the poor out 
of the dust and lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, to set 
lum among princes ; the young Samuel who grows up in thf 
temple before the Lord; all this history, all this revelation 
which he has discovered, excites feelings till then unknown. 
He returns home with a fall heart. " Oh !" thought he, « if 
God would but give me such a book for my own l"t Luther 
did not yet understand either Greek or Hebrew. It is not 
probable that he should have studied those languages during 
the first two or three years of his residence in the university. 

* AniT ein Zeyt, wid er die Btlcher f^ nacheinander beneht . . . 
konbtetiStbeKiMelAteiiiiiebeBiMku . . . (Mathet. &) 

t Avide percorrit,c€Bpitqae(^ptareutolimtalem libnun et qpM naariiSi 
poiMt. (M. Adami V\L LutL p. 103.) 
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The Bible thdt had filled him wfth such transport w^# in 
Latin. Re soon tetunxed to the library to find his trfeasufref 
again. He read and re-read, and then in his surprise and joy, 
he went back to read again. The first gleams of a nev»* 
truth then arose in his mind. 

Thus lias God caused him to find His Word ! He has no\# 
discorered that book of which he is one day to give to hiaf 
Countrymen that admirable translation in which the Germans 
for three centuries have read the ora«,les of God. Pot tli«r 
first time, perhaps, this precious volume' has been removed 
fi-om the place that it occupied in the library of Erfuith. This 
book, deposited upon the unknown shelves of a dark room, i^ 
«0on to become the book of life to a whole nation. The Re- 
formation lay hid in that Bible. 

It was in this same year that Luther took his first academt- 
cal degree, that of a bachelor. * 

The excessive labour he had undergone in preparing tot 
Ms examination, occasioned a dangerous illness. Death' 
seemed at hand. Serious reflections filled his mind. He 
thought his earthly career was at an end. All were interested 
about the young man. "It was a pity," thought they, "to 
see so many hopes so early extinguished." Several friends 
came to visit him on his sick bed. Amongst them was an 
rfd man, a venerable priest, who had observed with interest 
&e htbours and academical life of the student of Mansfeld., 
Luther could not conceal the thoughts that filled his mind. 
^Soon," said he, "I shall be summoned hence.'' But the 
jfrophetic old man kindly answered. " My dear bachelor, take 
courage I you will not die this time. Our God will yet make 
you his instrument in comforting many others.* For God 
Jays his cross upon tho;se whom he loves, and those who bear 
ft patiently gain much wisdom." The words impressed the 
sick youth. It was as he lay in the dust of death that he 
heard the voice of a priest remind him that God, as Samuel's 
mother had said, rais^h vtp the poor. The old man has pounei 

*')!>eiis t6 virtim faciet qui alios multos iterum consolabitur. (M* 
ni Vit. Luth. p. 103.) 
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liweet cODSoiation into his heart, and revived his sjnrits; hcf 
will never fotget it " This was the first prophecy the doctor 
e^r heard," says Mathesius, the friend of Luther, who relates' 
tfan circumstance, " and bt often recollected it.** We may 
easily comprehend in what sense Mathesius calls this speech 
a prophecy. 

When Luther was restored to heatth there was in him it 
something new. The Bible, his sickness, the words of the 
old priest, seemed to have called him to a new vocation. 
There was, however, as yet, no settled purpose in his mind. 
He resumed his studies. In 1 505 be was made master of arts, 
or doctor in philosophy. The university of Erfurth was then 
the most celebrated in all Germany. The others were hi 
comparison but inferior schools. Tlie ceremony was perform* 
ed according to custom, with much 4)omp. A procession with 
torches came to do honour to Luther.* The festival was mag- 
nificent There was general tejoicing. Luther, perhaps, 
encouraged by these honours, preparisd to apply himself Ipn- 
tirely to the study of the law, agreeably to the wishes of h!« 
fether. 

But God willed otherwise. Whilst Luther was engaged 
In various studies, and beginning to teach natural philosophy 
and the ethics of Aristotle, with bther branches of philosophy, 
his conscience incessantly reminded him that religion was the 
one thing needful, and that his first care should be the salva* 
lion of his soul. He had learned God's hatred of sin ; he re* 
membered tjie penalties that his word denounces against the 
sinner ; and he asked himself tremblingly, if he was sure that 
he possessed the favour of God. His conscience answered : 
No ! His character was prompt and decided ; he resolved to 
do all that depended upon himself, to ensure a well grounded 
lK)pe of immortality. Two events occurred, one after the 
other, to rouse his soul and confirm his resolution. 

Ambngst his college friends there was one, named Alexis^ 

with whom he was very intimate. Onrrooming a report 

was spread in Erfurth that Alexis had been assassinated. 

♦ L. 0pp. W. xxii. p. 1 

TOL. I. 12 
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Luther hurried to the spot and ascejrtained thjB truth of th0, 
leport This sudden loss of his friend affected him, and the 
question which he asked himself : " What would hecome of n^e, 
if / were thufl suddenly called away ?" filled his mii^d with thjft 
liveliest apprehension."^ 

It was then the summer of 1505. Luther availed himself 
of the leisure aflforded him by the university vacation, to take 
a journey to Mansfeld, to revisit the beloved abode of his in- 
fiincy,and to see his afifectionate parents. Perhaps, also, he 
intended to open his heart to his &ther, to sound him upon 
the plan that was forming in his mind, and obtain his per^ 
mission to epgage in a different vocation. He foresaw all the 
difficulties that awaited him. The idle life of the greater 
part of the priests wj^s particularly offensive to the active 
miner of Mansfield. The ecclesiastics were iporeover little 
esteemed in society: most of them possessed but a scanty re- 
venue, and ihe father, who had made many sacrifices to keep his 
809 at the university, and saw him lecturing publicly in iis 
twentieth year, in a celebrated school, was not likely readily 
to renounce his proud hopes. 

' We are not informed of what passed during Luther's abode 
at Mansfeld. Perhaps the decided wish of his father made 
him fear to open his mind to him. He again left his father's! 
house for the halls of the academy. He was within a short 
distance of Erfurth when he was overtaken by a violent 
storm. The thunder roared; a thunderbolt sunk into the 
ground by his side. Luther threw himself on his knees. His 
- hour is perhaps come. Death, judgment, eternity, are before 
him in all their terrors, and speak with a voice vvhich he can no 
Iqnger resist. " Encompassed with the anguish and terror 6{ 
death," as he himself says,t he makes a vow, if God will de- 
liver him from this danger, to forsake the world, and devote 
himself to His service. Jlisen from the earth, having still 
before his eyes that death that must one day overtake him, he 

: * lateritu sodaEi tai contrist^tus. (Cocbleus p. 1.) 
t Mit Erschrecken und Aoigst des Todes umgeben. (JU Epp. li. lOlJ 
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ttOtaimes himself serioualy, and eoquire^ what lie HUist do.* 
Tke thoughts that formerly troubled him return with redoubled 
j^wer. He has endeavoured, it is true, to fulfil all his dutiea 
But what is the state of his eoul? Can he, with a polluted 
apul, appear before the tribunal of so terrible a God ? He vmst 
become holy. He now thirsts after holiness as he had thirst^ 
ed after knowledge. But where slmll he find it? How is it 
to be attained ? The university has furnished him with the 
means of satisfying his first wish.. Who will assuage this 
anguish, this vehement desire that consumes him now 1 To 
what school of holiness can he direct his steps 7 He will go 
into a cloister; the monastic Hie will eosuie his salvatioik 
How often ha? he been told of its power to change the hearty 
to cleanse the sinner, to make man perfect I He will enter ia> 
to a monastic ord^r. He will there become holy. He will 
thus ensure his eternal salvati^d.f 

Such was the event that changed the vocation and the whole 
destiny of Luther. The hand of God was in it. It was that 
powerftil hand that cast to the ground the young m^er oi 
Mb, the aspirant to the bar, the intended jurisconsult, W give 
an entirely new direction to his t^er life. Rubianus, one of 
Lillet's friends at the university of Erfurth, wrote to him in 
later times : ^ Divine Providence foresaw what you would one 
day become, when, on your return from your par^ts, the fire 
df heaven struck you to the ground, like another P&ul, nea^ 
the city of Erfurth, and separating you from us, led you to 
enter the Augustine order." Thus, similar circumstances 
marked the conversion of two of the greatest instruments chp- 
aen by Divine Providence to effect the two greatest reVo- 
hitiond that have ever taken place upon the earth: Saint 
P^ul and Luther.^ 

* Cum eseet in campo, fulminis ictu territus. (CochlsuS) 1.) 
t Occask) autem fuit ingrediendi illud vit^jgenus qqod pietatt et stadiis 
doctrine de Deo existinvavit esse convenientius. (Mel. Vlt. Luth.) 

I Some historians relate that Alexis was killed by the thunder-bolt 
IIhkI ftUrmtd Lather \ but two cootemporaries, Matheaut and SeliMoetf 
(in Orat de Loth.) distinguish between iheee two erei]t»; we laegF < 
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Luther re-enterci ErAmh. His resolution is mmltenMiS^ 
Still it is with rehietance that he prepares to break tiee thaA 
$se so dear to him. He does not commtinicate his design t# 
any of his companions. But one evening he invites his col 
lege friends to a cheerful and simple repast. Music oncd 
more ^livens their social meeting. It is Luther's forewell to 
the world. Henceforth the companions of his pteamires attd 
studies are to be exchanged for the society of monks; cheerful 
and witty discourse for the silence of the cloister ; merry voi* 
ces, for the solemn harmony of the quiet chapeL God cab 
him ; he must sacrifice all things. Now, however, for the 
iast time, let him give way to the joys of his youth ! The re» 
past excites his friends. Luther himself eocour^es their joy» 
But at the m(»nent when their gaiety is at its height, the jifoaag 
man can no longer repress the serious thoughts that occupy 
his mind. He speaks. He declares his intention to his at* 
tonisbed friends; diey endeavour to oppose it; but in vain. 
And that very night Luther, perhaps dreading their importii^ 
tuty, miits his lodgings. He leaves behind his booksand hxx 
nitur^jIKaking witii him ionly Virgil and Plajutus. (He hoi 
not yet a Bible.) Virgil and Plautus ! an epic poem wok 
comedies 1 Singular picture of Luther's, mind ! There w»s^ 
in &ct in his character th^ materials of a complete epic poem; 
^^y> grandeur, and soblim^ ; but his disposition inclined Uk 
gaiety, wit, and mirth; and more than one ludicrous trail 
broke forth from the i^rious and noble ground-work of his li^ 

Furnished with U^ese two books, he goes alone in the dark? 
ness of the night to the convent of the hermits of St Aqgu^i 
tine. He asks admittance. The door opens and closes again» 
Behold him for ever separated from his parents, from his com* 
panions in study, and from the world. It was the 17th of Au^ 
gust 1505. Luther was then twenty-one years and nine 
months dd. 

At length he is with God. His soul is safe. He is now to 
obtain that holiness he so ardently desired. The monks who 

aid to tikeir teslbiMaBy that of MeUncthon, who Myi, "Sodiltm 
fpoxttminterftataBi," (VHiuIiiitK) 
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gatlierad round the yountg doctor were fhll of admiratioii, coi»> 
ttending his dec^on and rencmcifttion of the world.* But 
liuther did not htget his fri^da. He wrote to them, biddmg 
adien to them and to die world, and the next day he sent them 
these letters, together with the clothes he had till then worn, 
and the ring he received, when made master of arts, which he 
returned to the miiveraity, that nothing might remind him of 
the world he had renomiced. 

His friends at Erforth were struck with astonishment. Most 
it be, thought they^ that snck eminent talents should be lost in 
tiad monastic life, which is but a kindof burial alive.f Full of 
.^lief, they immediately repaired to the conrent, in hopes of ia* 
dncing Luther to retmct so htol a resolution ; bat in yshif 
The doors were closed against them. A whole mondi was to 
elapse before any one could be permitted to ^see the new monk, 
or to speak to him. 

Luther had almost immediately communicated 't6 his pa;^ 
Irnts the great change that had now taken place. His &ther 
if^as thundentmek. He trembled ibr his son, as Luther him^ 
self tells in the dedicatioa of h»s book on monastic vows, acb 
dressed to his father. His weakness, lis youth, the strength 
of his passions, made his^herfear that, after the first moments 
of enthusiasm should have passed, the indolent Hfe of a monk 
might either tempt the young men to despair, or oeoasion him 
1* Mi into some gnevous sin. He knew that a monastic lift 
liad already rtrined many.- Besides, the miner of Mansfeld had 
fermed other plans for his son. He had hoped that he wotdd 
Contvaet a rich and honoumble nmrriage. And now all his 
aloMcious projects w^re oirerthrown in one night by diis in^ 
prudent step. 

John wrote an angry letter to bis son, in which he used a 

tone of authonty that' he had laid atnde from the period wheft 

heiB son bad been made Maeter of Arts. He withdrew all his 

JGivour, and declared him disinherited from a father^s love. In 

J 

* Hujus mundi contempti\, ingressua est repente, multis admirantibui, 

t In vit& semimortua.— (Melch. Adami Y. L. p. 1(^.) , 1 

12* 
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vain did John Luther's fri^ds, and doubtless his wife, Btdxtcfh 
our to soften his displeasure, by saying: " If you would nudko 
a sacrifice to God, let it be the best and dearest of your pos- 
sessions, your son, your Isaac" The inexorable town-coua? 
cillor of Mansfeld would listen to nothing. 

After some time, howeire^, (Luther tells us this in a termoa 
preached at Wittemberg, the 20th of January, 1644,) tho 
plague visited the neighbourhood, and deprived John Lnthor 
of two of his sons. Just theti there came one who toU, the 
father, who was m deep affliction: " The monk of Erfurt is 
also dead." His friends took that opportunity of reconciling 
the father to the young novice, "If it should be a false rer 
port," said they, "at least sanctify your present affliction by 
consenting that ycmr son should be a monk." " Well, be it 
so," said John Luther, with a heart broken and yet stn^gUnj^^ 
" and God grant he may prosper 1" When Luther, at a latcar 
period, reconciled to his father, related the event that had in* 
duced him to embrace a monastic life: " God grant," replied 
the worthy miner, " that you may not have mbtaken a debt- 
akm of the devil for a sign from heaven."* 

Th^re was tl^a in Luther little of that which made him ia 
after life the Reformer of the Church. His entering into a 
convent is a proof of this. It was an »:t in that spirit of a 
past age from which he was to contribute to deliver the Church^ 
He who was about to become the teacher of the world, was a« 
yet only its servile imitator. . A new stone was added to th^ 
^edifice of 6uper^Hi(»i, by die very person who was shortly to 
overturn it Luther was then looking for salvation in kmse^ 
in works and observance ; he knew not that salvation cometh 
of God only. He sought to establish his own righteou$iiess 
and his own glory, — being ignorant of the righteousness and 
glory of God. But what he was then ignorant of he soon 
learned. It was in the cloister of Erfurth that the grealt 
change was effected which substituted in his heart God and 
His wisdom for the world and its traditions, and prepared the 

* Gott geb dass es nicht ein Betrug and tenfliach GespeiuA sey. d* 
Ejpp. iLp. 101.) 
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migJHy reflation of whicli he was the most illiatdoBS ttf 
strument 

Martin Lather, on entering the cmivent, changed hw name, 
and iQ^k that of Augustine. « What can be more mad and 
inopiou3," said he, in relating this circumstance, "than to re- 
nounce one's Christian name for the sake of a cowl 1 It is 
thus the popes are ashamed of their Christkn names, and 
Sbhow thereby that they are deserters from Jesus Christ."* 

The monks had received him joyfully. It was no small 
gratification to their self-love to see the university forsaken, by 
ooe of its mort eminent scholars, for a house of theit order. 
Nevertheless, they treated him harshly, and imposed upon him 
the meanest offices. They perhaps wkhed to hunable the 
doctor of philosophy, and to teach him that his learning did 
not raise him above his brethren ; and thought, moreover, by 
this method, to prevent his devoting himself to his studies, 
£rom which the convait would derive no advantage* The 
former master of arts was obliged to perform the functions of 
door-ke^r, to open and shut the gates, to wind up the ck)ck, 
to sweep the church, to clean the rooms.! Then, when thef 
poor monk, who was at once porter, sexton, and servant oi the 
ckister, had finished his work : " Cum saccd per cwitaiem — ^ 
With your bag through the town!" cried the brothers; and, 
loaded with his, bread-beg, he was obliged to go through tho 
streets of Erfurth, begging from house to house^ and perhaps, 
at the doors of those very perscms who had been either his 
friends ix his inferiors. But he bore it all Inclined, from 
his natural disposition, to devote himself heartily to whi^tever 
be undertook, it was with his whole soul that be had become 
a monk. Besides, could he wish to spare the body % to re- 
gard the satisfying of the flesh? Not thus couM be acquire 
the humilky, the holiness that he had come to seek within the 
walls of a cloister? 

The poor monk, overwhelmed with toil, eagerly availed 
himself of every moment he could snatch from his degrading 

« On Q >a#i Ur , xxxW. 3. 

t Loca inmmnda purgwe cotctus ftiit.— (M. Adwni Vit. Luth. p. 103.) 
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o«Du(Mitibtti. He aaugbt to retire apart fmm his compa^ion^ 
and give himself up to his beloved studies. But the bredireo- 
soon perceiyed this, came about him with murmurs, and 
fbrced him to leave his books : <^ Come, come ! it is not by 
stody, bat by begging: bread, corn, eggs, fish, meat and money, 
that you can benefit the cloister."* And Luther submitted, 
put away his books, and resumed his bag. Far from repent- 
ing of the yoke he had taken npon himself, he resolved to go 
through with it Then it was that the inflexible perseverance 
with which lie ever prosecuted the resolutions he had once 
formed began to develop itself His patient endurance of this 
rough usage gave a powerful energy to his will. God was 
eocercising him first with small trials, that he might learnt' 
stand film in^ great ones. Besides, to be able to deliver the 
itgt in which he lived from the miserable superstitions under 
which it groaned, it was necessary that he should fed die 
weight of ^em. To empty the cup, he must drink it to thef 
very dregs. '- 

This severe aj^rentieeship did not, however, last so longa^ 
Luther might have feared. The prior of the convent, upon* 
the intercession of the unii^ersity of which Luther was a 
member, freed him from the mean offices the monks had im- 
posed upon him. The young monk then resumed his studies' 
\vith fresh zeal. The \vork8 of the Fathers of the Church, 
especially thotSe of St. Augustine, attracted his attention. The 
exposition which this celebrated doctor has written upon the 
Psalms, and his book concerning the Letter and the Spirit, 
were his favourite reading. Nothing struck him so mudl as/ 
the bpinions of this Father upon the coriuption of mfin's Will/ 
and upon th^ grace of God. He felt, in his own experience; 
the reality of that corruption, and the necessity for that graca 
The words of St. Augustine found an echo in his heart : if he 
could have belonged to any other school than that of Christ, it 
would have undoubtedly beeti thiat of the doctor of Hippo. 
He almosir knew by heart the works of Peter d*Ailly and of- 
Gabriel Biel. He was struck with aja xdbMrvatiMi of the 
* ■♦ €ltlRCccm Oral, de Lu^ - - ■ 
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iHSner, that if thelOkiirdk iMdnatdsoidbd oAdt^we^ tt vvwiM 
iiare been preferable to allow tiuA we really receive the breal 
mod wine in ihe Holy Sacrament^ and sot mere aecidenta 

He also studied Vith attentkin* Occam and Gersoa, whe 
faavBao freely expressed tbnsffielves epncemkig the authority 
of the Popes. To this couiie of reading he united other exoe- 
ttaea. Ha was -heard publkly to unrarel the most cocnpifes- 
ted afgnments. atid eartrioate hiznself £^om labyrinths whence 
edia» could find no outlet His hearers w^re aslanisbed.* 
^ But it was not to gain the credit ^f being a great genius 
that he ent^ ed a cloister ] it was to find the. aliments of piety 
to God.f He regarded these pursuits only at recreations. 

He loved, above all, to dxaw wisdom* firom the pme spring 
of the Word of God. He 6uad m theconvent a Bible, fo* 
fened ^ya chain. He iuid i^nslaat recourse to this chained 
Bibk. He understood but*ltele of the Word ; bat still it was 
Ilia n^ffit absorbing study. ^ Sometimes he would meditate ea 
a single passage for a whole day; another time he learned by 
heart some parts of the Prophets, but abenre all, he wished tp 
acquire^ from the writings of the Apostles and Presets, the 
>knowledge of Qo&» wtil^^^-to incfeaae in reverence for His 
mme,«--^and to nourish his &kh by the sure testhnony of the 

twwAt 

. It was apparently at this period^ that he began to stady the 
Bcfiptuxes in the originals, and, by this means, to ky the foooidft- 
4ion of the most perfect and use^l of his printed works, — the 
translation of the Bible. He made use of the Hebrew Lexi- 
eon, by Reuchlin^ which had just appeared. John Liange,'« 
brother in die convent, who was skilled in the Greek and 
Hebrew, and with whom he always maintained an intimata 
acquaintance, probably assisted him at the outset. He also 
made much use of the learned comments of Nicholas Lyra, 

* In digpatfttionibaff pabKcb kl^rrintbos aliis inextrieabiles, dkoti 
multis admirantibua explicabat. — (Melancth. Vit. Luth.) 

Y In eo vitn'genere ntm fkauon ingeiS, sed i^iraeiita pietatif qcmwbat. 
^ -(MelB&etb. Tit Lirth.) 

t Ut firmis teittmoniii aleret timorem et fidem.^(Ibid.) 
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wb> died m tS4Q. U was this citciimstance that kiade Pfluf 
^afterwards Bishop of Naumburg) remark: ^^8i Lyra nm 
lyrasset, LtUherus nan^ saUasset — If Lyra bad not played hp 
lyre Luther had never danced."* ^ 

The young monk applied himself to his studies with so 
much zeal, that often, ^r two or three weeks together, he 
would omit Uie prescribed prayers. But he was soon alarmed 
by the thought that he had transgressed the rules of his order. 
Then he shut himself up to redeem his negligenee ; he set 
himself to repeat consci^tiously all his omitted prayers with- 
out thinking of his necessary food. On one occasion ha 
passed seven weelcs almost without sleep. 

Burning with the desire after that holiness which he had 
•ought in the clokter, Ltither gave himself up to all the ri- 
gour of an ascetic life. He endeavoured to crucify tj^e flesh 
by fastings, macerations, and watchings,t ShvA up m hkcell, 
as in a prison, he was continually struggling against the evil 
thcMights and inclinations of his heart A little bread, a sii^ 
gle herring, were often his only food. Indeed he was constir 
ludcmally abstemious. So it was that his friends have <^bs 
seal hhn,— even after he had learned that heaven was not lo 
be purchased by abstinence, — content himself mth the pooresl 
food, and go four days together without eating or drinkiag:4 
This is stated on the authority of a credible witness, — Me- 
lanethon ; and we aee from this how little attention is due to 
the fiibles which ignorance and prejudice have circulated as 
to intemperance in Luther. Nothing was too great a sacrifice^ 
at the period we speak of, for the sake of becoming holy to 
gain heaven. Never did the Romish Church contain a monk ^ 
of more l»ety; never did a cloister witness efibrts more s»- 

* Oeaeh. d. deutsch. Bibdlubenetzang. 

t SuiQma discipliiuD severitate se ipse regit, et omnibus exerciiik 
leetbnumi disputationum, jejunianuii, precanv omnes longe superat. — 
(Melancth. Vita Luth.) 

I EnX fimm naturft valde modici cibi et potus ; vidi cotftinuis qa%t«or 
diebus, com quidem reete valeret, prorsus nihil edoitem aut bib— tefiii — 
(Melancth. Vita Lath.) 
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e«^ aiid unwearied to purchase eternal happiness.* When 
Ijither, become a Reformer, declared that heaven could not 
ht thus purchased, he knew well what he said : ^ Verily," 
wrote he to Duke Qeorge of Saxony, " I was a devout monk, 
)uid ibllowed the rules of my order so strictly, that I cannot 
tell ydu all. If ever a monk entered into heaven by his 
monkish merits, certainly I should have oli^ained an entrance 
there. All the monks who knew me will confirm this; and 
if it had lasted much longer, I should have become literally 
A martyr, through watchings, prayer, reading, and other la- 

4>ours."t 

' We approach the period which made Luther a new raatr; 
and, by dkcovering to him the unfiithomable lore of Qod, 
created in him the power to declare it to the world, 
^ Luther did not find, in the tranquillity of the cloister and 
monkish perfection, the peace howTis in quest of. He wanted 
an assurance that he was saved. This was the great want 
tf his soul ; without it he could not rest But the fears which 
liad shaken him in the world, pursued him to his cell Nay 
more, ^ey increased there, and the least cry oi his oonsdeaee 
itoemed to resound beneath the vaulted roo& of the cloister. 
€od had led him thither, that he might learn to know him- 
self, and to despair of his own strength or virtues. His con- 
fidence, enlightened by the Divine Word, taught him what it 
-was to be holy; but he was filled with terror at finding, 
neither in his heart nor in his life, the transcript of that holi- 
ness which he contemplated with wonder in the Word of 
Cbd. Melancholy discovery 1 and one that is made by every 
sincere man. No righteousness within; no righteousness 
in outward acticm: every where (miisson of duty, — sin, pol- 
lution.— The more ardent Luther's natural character, the more 
powerful was this secret and constant resistance of his nature 
to that which is good, and the deeper did it plunge him into 



* Stienue in itudiis et exercitiis spiritualibus militaTit ibi Deo 
quatuof. (Cochlsus, 1.) 
L. 0pp. (W.) xiK. 2399. 
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The monktand tlieologi«»i eacQucag^ed iiimk>'d0 9M 
worlcs, and io thai way aaiisfy the divine j^ntica "Bi|t 
what works/' Uiought be, "can proceed out of a heart lik^ 
mme? How caa I, with works polluted eren in tbeir souf^ 
and moEtire) stand, before a Holy Judge?"— »-^ I was, if Hm 
sight of God, a great sinnerV' saya he ; <' and I could not thiidc 
it possible ibt me to appease him with my i^rit$.^^ 

He was agitated and dejected ; shunning the trivial and duli 
discourse of the monks. The latter, tillable to cotiq>c«hew} 
the tempestuous heavings of his soul, watched him with asr 
tonishment,* while they complained of his silent and unsociai 
nuimera One day, Cochlaus^ teUs us, whilst oMtas was ^per- 
forming in the chapel, Luther's abstraction led hm \h!^«^ 
and he found himself in the choir in the midst of the moaks^ 
deyeoted and in anguish of mind. The priest had bowed be- 
fore the altar — the incense was offered, the Gloria chaunted^ 
and the gospel ^vas being read, when the unhappy monk,, un- 
able to suppress liis mental torment, exclajmedi falling \^p^ 
his knees, <' It is not I — it is not I.''t The moi^ks ware all 
asiasement, and the soleismity was ht an instant iitterrupt^ ^ 
Luther/ may perhaps have thought he heard some reproach of 
which he knew himself i^iltless; or he may have maaiity;ajt 
the moment, to declare himaelf undeserving of being of the 
number of those to whom. Christ's death had brotjght eternal 
life. According to Cochla&us, the gospel of the day was tfy^ 
aceount of the dumb man out of whom Jesus cast a devil 
Possibly Luther's ejBclan^tton (if the story be true^) had ref- 
erence to this fact, and that reseqibling the dsemoniae in being 
like him speechless, he by his cry pretested that his silence 
was owing to a difierent xause from ds^moniacal possession. 
Indeed, Cochlseus tells us that the monks did sometimes aa^ 
€nbe the mental distresses of their brother to a secret inter- 
course with the devil, and that writer appears himself to have 
shared in the opinion.^ 

* Visus est fratribus non nihil singularitatis habere. (CochliBiui, 1.) 
f Cum .... repente cecident voeiferans: Non turn! non «ttin! 
(Cochlffius, 1.) 
t Ex occulto aliquo cum sermone cominarSo. (lb.) 
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V A tcao^^^r^eonscieiice ted hitk to regard ihe least sin as « 
great crime. No sooner had he detected it, than he kboured 
to expiate it by the strictest self-denial ; and that served only 
to make him feel the inutility of all human remedies. " I 
tormented myself to death," says he, " to procure for my 

* trouUed heart and agitated conscience peace in the presence 
of God: but encompassed with thick darkness, I nowhere 
fonhid peace." 

AH the practices of monkish holiness which quieted so 
many drowsy tronsciences^ around him, and to which in his 
agony of mind he had recourse, soon evinced themselves to 
b© useless prescriptions of an empirical quackery in religion, 
'^ When during the time I was a monk, I felt temptations as- 
sail me, I am a lost matt, thought T. Immediately I resorted 
to a thousand methods to appease the reproaches of my heart 
I confessed every day. But all that ^vas of no use. Then, 
<^verwhelmed with dejection, I distressed myself by the multi- 

" ilde of my thoughts. See, said I to myself; thou art envious, 
impatient, passionate ; therefore wretch that thou art I it is of 
no* use to thee to have entered into this holy order." 

And yet Luther, imbued with the prejudices of the age, 
ttad from his youth deemed the remedies of which he now 
experienced the inefficacy, the certain cure of a sick souL 
What wa^ to be thought of this strange discovery which he 
had just made in thfe solitude of his cloister? One may then 
live in the sanctuary, and yet carry within a man of sin. He 
Mis obtained emother garment, but not another heartj his hopes 
ere disappointed; where shall he turn ? All these rules and 
observances, can they be mere inventions ? Such a supposi- 
tion appeared to him one moment acs a temptation of the devil, 
r—and the next, an irresistible truth. Struggling either 
against the holy voice which spoke in his heart, or against 

the venerable institutions which had the sanction of ages, 

Luther's existence was a continued conflict. The youngs 
monk moved, like a spectre, through the long corridors of the 

cloisters with sighs and groans: His bodily powars failed, 

V0I» L 18 
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bit stroDgth forsook him; sometimes he was motionless ito if 
dead.* 

One day, overcome with sadness, he shut himself in his cell, 
and for several days and nights suffered no one to approach * 
him. One of his friends, Lucas Edemberger, uneasy about 
the unhappy monk, and having some presentiment of his ' 
state^ took with him some young hoj^ choral singers, and 
went and knocked at the door of his cell. No one opened or 
answered. The good Edemberger, still more akrmed, broke 
open the door, and discovered Luther stretched on the iloor m 
unconsciousness, and without any sign of life. His friend 
tried in vain to recall his senses, but he continued motionles* 
Then the young choristers began to sing a sweet hymru 
Tjieir clear voices acted like a charm on the poor monk, to 
whom music had always been a source of delight, and by slow 
degrees his strength and consciousness returned.t But if for 
a few instants music could restore to him a degree of sereni* 
ty, another and more powerful remedy was needed for the 
cure of his malady ; there was needed that sweet and penetra- 
ting sound of the Gospel, which is the voice of God. His 
felt this to be his want. Accordingly his sufferings aiwl fears 
impelled him to study with unwearied zeal the writings of thd 
Apostles and Prophets.* 

Luther was not the first monk who had passed through 
these conflicts. The cloisters often enveloped in their dark 
walls abominable vices, which, if they had been revealed, wouM 
have made an upright mind shudder ; but often also they coh- 
cealed Christian virtues, which grew up beneath the shelter 
of a salutary retirement ; and which, if they had been brought 
forth to view, would have been the admiratiop of the world. 
They who possessed these virtues, living only with each other 
and with God, ^rew no attention from without, and were often 

* Si^pe eum cogitantem attentins de ira Dei, aut de mirandis pcenamm 
exempHfl, subito tanti terrores concatiebant, nt pene exaninutretiif. 
(Melancth. Vita Lnth.) 

t Sockend. p. 53. 

} Hoc stadium ut magis cxpeteret, illis suis doloribus et paToribiu 
movebatur. (Melancth. Vita Luth.) 
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i^ksovm evtti to \h» snwli convait in wbieh tbey irere m- 
^osed ; — their life wat known only to God. At times these 
humble recluses fell into that m3r8tic theology, the melancholy 
&iling of the noblest minds, which in an earlier age ^ been 
the deli^ of the first monks on the banks of the Nile, and 
which wears out wiprofitably the souls in which it reigns. 

But whenever one of these men was called to fill a distin- 
^ipii^ed post, he manifbted virtues of which the salutary ef- 
fi^cts were long and widely felt The candle being placed on 
the candlestick, gave light to all the house; many were 
awakened by this light. Thus it was that these pious souls 
were propagated from generation to generation: and they 
were shining like distant torches in the very periods when the 
cloisters were often only the impure receptacles of darkness. 

There was a young man who had thus distinguished hijb- 
lelf in one of the convents in Germany. His name was Jofajfi 
Staupttz; he was descended from a noble family in Misnia. 
From early youth he had been marked by a taste for letters 
and a love of virtue.* He felt the necessity of retirement that 
he might devote himself to learning. But he soon found that 
l^ilosophy, and the study of nature, could do nothing for our 
eternal salvation. 

He therefore began to study divinity. But he especially 
endeavoured to join obedience with knowledge. "For," says 
4me of his biographers, " it is in vain to call ourselves divines, 
if we do not confirm that noble title by iur lives." The study 
of the Bible and of St Augustine, the knowledge of himself 
the war he, like Luther, had to wage with the deceitfulness and 
lusts of his own heart, — ^led him to the Saviour. He found in 
fintb in Christ, Peace to his soul The doctrine of the Elec- 
tion by Grace especially engaged his thoughjts. The upright- 
ness of his life, the depth ^his learning, the eloquence of his 
tq^eech, no less than a striking exterior and dignified manner8,t 
xeoommended him to his contcmpotaries. The Elector of 

• A teneiii anguiculis generoto animi impeta ad virtutem et eraditaa 
doctrinam contendit. (Melch. Adam. Vito Staiii»zii.) 
t C«rpofif Ibnfut atqae statuza conaFieuiM.^ (CoeU. 9.) 
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Saxooy, Frederic tte TVIse, kcnonred Imn wUt hafoiodaiap 
employed hinfin several embassies, fmd founded under bis di- 
rection the University of Witlemberg. Staupitz was the &st 
professor of divinity in that school, from whence the light was 
one day to issue to enlighten the schools and churches of so 
many nations. He was preset at the Council of iiateran, in 
place of the archbishop of Salzburg, became provincial of his 
order in Thuringia and Saxony, and aflerwards Yicar«genei«t 
efthe Augustines for all Germany. 

Staupitz deeply lamented the corruption of morals and the 
errors of doctrine which then devastated the Church. His 
writings on *the love of Gtod,' * on christian fiiith,' and ^con- 
formity with the death of Christ,' as well as the testimony 9i 
Luther, give proof of this. But he considered the first of 
tSese two evils as much greater than the latter. Besides, the 
gentleness and indecision of his character, his desire not to g« 
beyond the sphere of action which he thought assigned to him, 
made him more fit to be the restorer of a convent than the 
Reformer of the Church. He would have wished to raise 
none but men of distinguished characters to ofilces of impof t- 
ance, but not finding them, he submkted to the necessity of 
employing others. " We must, " said he, " plough with such 
horses as we can find ; and if we cannot find hones, we must 
plough with oxen."* 

We have seen the anguish and internal struggles which 
Luther underwent in the convent of Erfurth. At this period 
the visit of the Vicar-general was announced. Staupitz, in 
foct, arrived in his usual visitation of inspection. The friend 
of Frederic, the founder of the University of Wittemberg, 
th6 chief of the Augustines, cast a benevolent look upon those 
monks who were subject to his authority. Soon one of the 
brothers attracted his notice. He i^as a young man of middle 
stature, reduced by study, fasting, and watching, so that you 
might count his bones, f His eyes, which were afterwards 
compared to a falcon^s, were sunk ; his demeanour was do- 

• L. Opp. (W.) V. 2189. t P. Mof09U«iuE|»t. 
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jecwd; his countenance expressed a soul agitated with severe 
conflicts, but yet strong and capable of endulrance. There 
was in his whol^ appearance something grave, melancholy, 
and solemn. Staupitz, who had acquired discernment by long 
experience, easily discerned what was passing in that mind, 
and 1^ once distinguished the young monk from all his com* 
panions. He felt drawn towards him, had a kind of present!* 
ment of his singular destiny, and soon experienced for his in- 
ferior a paternal interest He, like Luther, had been called 
to struggle ; he could therefore understand his feelings. He 
could, above all, shew him the path to that peace which he 
had himself found. What he was told of the circumstances 
that had induced the young Augustine to enter the convent, 
increased his sympathy. . He enjoined the prior to treat him 
yviih more mildness. He availed himself of the opportuni- 
ties hk office aSorded for gaining the confidence of the young 
monk. He approached him affectionately, and endeavoured 
in every way to overcome the timidity of the novice — ^a 
timidity increased by the respect and fear that he felt for a 
persoa of rank so exalted as that of Staupitz. 

The heart of Luther, which had remained closed under 
harsh treatment, at iast^ opened and expanded to the sweet 
beams of love. " As in water hce answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man." (Prov. xxvii. 9.) Staupitz's heart 
responded to that of Luther. The Vicar-general understood 
him. The monk felt towards him a confidence^ till then un- 
known. He opened to him the cause of his sadness, he de- 
scribed the horrid thoughts that distressed him, and hence 
ensued, in the cloister of Erfurth, conversations full of wisdom 
and instruction. 

" It is in vain," said the dejected Luther to Staupitz, " that 
I make promises to God ; sin is always too strong for me." 

" Oh, my friend," answered the Vicar-general, looking back 
on his own experience, " I have vowed to the holy God more 
than a thousand times that I would live a holy life, and never 
have I kept my vow ! I now make no more vows, for I know 
well I shall not keep them. If God will not be merciful to 
. 13» ^ 
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me for Christ's sake, «^ grant me a liappy death when I l«ive 
this world, I cannot, with all roy vows aod good works, stand 
before him. I must perish."* 

The young monk is terrified at the thought of divine jus* 
tice. He confesses all his fears. The unspeakable holiness 
of God — his sovereign majesty fill him with awe. Who ean 
endure the day of his coming? Who can atond when He 
appeareth? 

Staupitz resumed. He knew where he had found peace, 
and it was in his heart to tell the young man. " Why," said 
he, " do you distress yourself with thesa speculations and high 
thoughts? Look to the wounds of Jesus Christ, to the blood 
which he has shed for you j it is there you will see the mercy 
of God. Instead of torturing yourself for your feults, cast 
yotlrself into the arms of the Redeemer* Trust in him, — in 
the righteousness of his life, in the expiatory sacrifice of his 
deatL Do not shrhik from him ; God is not against you ; it 
is you who are estranged and averse from Gdd. Listen to the 
Son of God. He became man to assure you of the divine &- 
vour. He sajrs to you, * You are my shee^ ; you hear mf 
voice ; none shall pluck you out of my hand.' "t 

But Luther could not find in himself the repentance he 
thought necessary to his salvation ; he answered (and it is the 
usual answer of distressed and timid minds,) " How can I dare 
believe in the favour of God, so long as there is no real con- 
version? I must be changed before He can receive me." 

His venerable guide proves to him that there dan be no real 
ccmversion, so long as man fears God as a severe judge. 
"What wiU you say then," cries Luther, «to so many con- 
sciences, to whom are prescribed a thousand insupportable 
penances in order to gain heaven f 

Then he heare this answer from the Vicar-general ; — or 
rather he does not believe that it comes from a man ; it Seems 
to him a voice resounding from heaVen. J " There is," said 

♦ L. Opp. (W.) via. 2725. t L. 0pp. (W.) ii. 264. 

% Te v«Iiit e ccelo sonantem acc^pimot. (L. Epp. i. 115, ad Staupitiau^ 
an Mali, 1518.) 
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Skaopitz, ^^no true repentance but that which begins in th^ 
love of God and of righteousness.* That which some fancy 
to be the end of repentance is only its beginning. In order to 
be filled with the love of that which is good, you must first be 
filled with the love of God. If you wish to be really con- 
verted, do not follow th^se mortifications and penances. Love 
him who km first loved you, 

Luther listens, and listens again. These consolations fill 
him with a joy before unknovm, and impart to him, new light 
** It is Jesus Christ," thinks he in hi^ heart ; " yes, it is Jesus 
Christ hii^elf who comforts me so wonderfully by these sweet 
and salutary words." t 

These words, indeed, penetrated the heart of the young 
mtmk like a sharp arrow from the bow of a strong man.J 
In order to repentance, we must love God ! Guided by this 
new light, he consulted the Scriptures. He looked to all the 
passages which speak of repentance and conversion. These 
words, 80 dreaded hitherto, (to use his own expressions,) 'be- 
come to him an agreeable pastime and the sweetest refresh* 
ment. All the passages o( Scripture which once alarmed ' 
him, seemed now to run to him from all sides, to smile, to 
spring up and play around him.^ 

" Before," he exclaims, " though I carefully dissembled with 
God as to the state of my heart, and though I tried to express 
a love for him, which was only a constraint and a mere fiction, 
there was no WQrd in the Scripture more bitter to me than 
that of repefUance, But now there is not one more sweet 
dndpleasanttome.il Oh! how blessed are all God's precepts, 

* Poenitentia Tero non «8t, nisi qus ab amore jnstitis et Dei incipit, 
&c. (Ibid.) 

t Memini inter jueunclissimas et salutares fabulas tnas, quibus me 
■det Dominus Jesus mirifice consolari. (Ibid.) 

t Httsit hoc verbum tuum in me, sicut aagitta potentig acuta. (Ibid.); 

8 Ecce jucundissimum ludum; verba undique raihi eolludebant plane- 
que huic sententis arridebant et aseultabant. (L, Epp. i. 115, ad Stau- 
pitium, 30 Mail, 1518.) 

ft Nunc nihil dulcius aut giatlus mihi sonat quam poenitentiai 4c. 
ribid.) 
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when we read them not in books alone, but ki the precioitt 
wounds of the Saviour."* 

However, Luther, though comforted by the words of Stau- 
pitz, sometimes relapsed into depression. Sin was again felt 
in his timid conscience, and then to the joy of salvation, suvJ- 
ceeded all his former despair. " Oh, my sin ! ray sin ! my 
sin !" cried the young monk, one day in the presence of thc: 
Vicar-general, and in a tone of the bitterest grief " Well^ 
would you be only the semblance of a sinner," replied the 
latter, " and have only tfie semhlarice of a Saviour ?" And 
then Staupitz added with authority : " Know that Jesus Christ 
is the Saviour of those even who are real and great sinners^ 
and deserving of utter condemnation." 

It was not only the sin that he found in his hemX that troubled 
Luther : to the doubts of his conscience were added those of , 
his reason. If the holy precepts of the Bible distressed him, 
some of the doctrines of the divine word increased his dis- 
tress. The truth, which is the great instrument by means of 
which God gives peace to man, must necessarily begin by 
*taking from him that false confidence Avhich is his ruin. .Thd 
doctrine of election especially troubled the young man, and 
launched him into a field difficult indeed to explore. Must he 
believe that it was man who first chose Grod for his portion % 
or that it was God who first chose man ? The Bible, history, 
daily experience, the writings of Augustine, all had shown 
him that we must always and in every thing refer in the last 
case to that sovereign will by which every thing exists, and 
upon which every thing depends. But his ardent mind desired 
to go farther. He wished to penetrate into the secret counsels 
of God, — ^to unveil his mysteries, to see the invisible, and com^ 
prehend the incomprehensible. Staupitz checked him. He 
persuaded him not to attempt to fathom God, who hideth him* 
self; but to confine himself to what He has revealed of his 
character in Christ. " Look at the wounds of Christ," said 
he, " and you will there see shining clearly the purpose of 

^ Ita enim duloescont prscepla Dei, quandd non in libvis tantiim, sed 
in vulneribus dulcissimi i^mtoris legenda intelligimiif . (Ibid.) - 



God towards mea We cannot understandf God out of 
Christ. * In Christ you will see what I am and what I re- 
quire/ hath the Lord said ; *you will not see it elsewhere, 
either in heaven or on earth.* "* 

f The Vicar-general did yet more. He brought Luther to 
acknowledge the fetherly design of God's providence in per- 
mitting these temptations and varied struggles with which his 
Boul had to contend. He made him see them in a light well 
suited to revive his spirit. God prepares for Jiimself by such 
trials the souls which he destines to some important work. 
We must prove the vessel before we launch it on the mighty 
deep. If education is necessary for evfery man, there is a 
particular education necessary for those who are to influence 
the generation in which they live. This is what Staupitz re- 
presented to the monk of Erfurth. *' It is not for nothing," 
said he " that God proves you by so many trials ; however, 
you will see, there are great things in which he wilJ make 
use of you as his minister." 

These words, which Luther heard with wonder and hu- 
mility, filled him with courage, and discovered to him in him- 
self, powers which he had not even suspected. • The wisdom 
and prudence of an enlightened friend gradually revealed the 
Strong man to himself. Staupitz did not stop there. He gave 
him valuable directions for his studies. He advised him to 
derive henceforth all his divinity from the Bible, laying aside 
the systems of the schools. " Let the study of the Scriptures," 
said he, " be your favourite occupation." Never was better 
advice, or better followed. But what especially delighted 
Luther, was the present that Staupitz made him of a Bible; 
At last he himself possessed that treasure which until that 
hour he had been obliged to seek either in the library of the 
University, or at the chain in the convent, or in the cell of a 
friend. From that time he studied the Scriptures, and espe^ 
cially St. Paul's Epistles, with increasing zeal. His only 
Other reading was the works of St Augustine. All that he 
read was powerfully impressed upon his mind. His stnigglet 
♦ L. Opp. (W.) xxii. p. 4851* 
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had prepareJ him to undewrtand the word. The noil had be€f» 
deeply ploughed | the incorruptible seed took deep root 
When Siaupitz left Erfurth, a new light had arisen upon 
Luther. 

Still the work was not finished. The Vicar-general had 
prepared it God reserved the completion of it for a mwa 
humble instrument. The conscience of the young Auguistino 
had not yet found repose. His health at last sunk under iho 
exertions and Wretch of his mind. He was attacked with a 
malady that brought him to the gates of the gmve. It waf 
then the second year of his abode at the convoit All his 
fmguish and terrors returned in the prospect of death. Hm 
own impurity and God's holiness again disturbed his mind 
One day wh«a he was overwhelmed with despair, en old 
monk entered his cell, and spoke kindly to him. Luthef 
opened his heart to him, and acquainted him with the feaff 
that disquieted him. The respectable old man was incapable 
of entering into all his doubts, as Sta^pitz had d<me ; but he 
knew his Credo, and he had found there something to comfort 
his own heart He thought he would apply the same remedy 
to the young brother. Calling his attention therefore to tht 
Apostle's creed, which Luther had learnt in his early child* 
hood at the school of Mansfeld, the old monk uttered in sim* 
plicity this article : " / believe in the forgiveness of sins,^^ 
These simple words, ingenuously recited by the pious brother 
at a critical moment, shed sweet consolation in the mind of 
Luther. " I believe," repeated he to himself on hir bed of 
suffering, " I believe the remission of sins." "Ah," said the 
monk, " you must not only believe that David's or Peter's sint 
are forgiven :* the devils believe that The commandment of 
God is that we believe our own sins are forgiven." How 
sweet did this commandment appear to poor Luther ! " Hear 
what St Bernard says in his discourse on the A^nunciatron,** 
added the ol4 brother. " The testimony which the Holy 

* Davidi aut Petro .... Sed mandatmn Dei eese, ut nnguli homhiei 
fMbia spmkti peccata agdaaui».— (Melaoc; Ytt L.) 
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<Ohm api^la^ your heart it this: <n^rii»«re fergrmi 

WfKe, ^ 

From^ thiA moment the light shone into the heart of the 
yotmg tnotik of Ediirth. The word of Grace was pro* 
flounced, and he believed it^^He renounced the thought of 
mentiBg salvation *^^and trusted hihiself with confidence to 
God's grace in Christ Jesus. He did not p^cetve the conde* 
foeoce of the {Hrinciple he admitted; — he was still mncerely 
attached to the Church :— *and yet he was thenceforward in^ 
pendent of it ; for he had received salvation from Grod him- 
self; and Romish CathoHcEsm was virtually extinct to him. 
From that hour Luther Went forward ; — ^he sought in the 
writings of the Apostles ^d Prophets for all that might 
atrengthen the hope which filled hie heart Every ^y he 
implored help from above, and every day new light was im« 
{Ktrted to his soul. 

' This comfort to his spirit restored health to his body. He 
^ickly arose from his sick-bed. He nad received new lifo in 
more than one seasa The festival of Christmas, which soon 
after arrived, was to him an occasion of rich enjoyment of all 
Ihe coneolatkns of &ith. He look part in the solemnities of 
that sacred season with si^eet emotion; attd when, in theser^ 
vices of the day, he had to sing these words, << O beata culpa 
qu9 tdUm meruisU RedMnptoremT* his whole soul J03rfully 
cesponded — lAmen. 

Luther had now been two years in the cbister. The tiH>e 
Irew near when he was to be ordained priest He had re* 
ceived largely; and he looked forward with joy to the liberty 
afibrded, by the priest's ofike, of freely giving what he had 
BO freely received. He resolved to take advantage of the ap* 
proaching solemnity, to be perfectly reconciled to his fether. 
He invited him to be present at it, and even asked him to fix 
the day. John Luther, who had not yet entirely forgiven his 
son, nevertheless accepted this invitation^ and named Sunday, 
^4ay 2, 1507. 

. Amongst die number of Luther's ftieaiLwas John Bcauni 
• K«n. p. 16. ^P 
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near of Eisenach, who had been his finthfal adviser doriiig 
his abode in that town. Luther wrote to him on the 22d of 
April: this is the earliest letter extant of the Reformer. Bis 
addressed: <<To John Brai^i, holy and venerable priest of 
Christ and of Mary." 

It is only in the two earliest letters of Ltither that the mm9 
of the Virgin occurs. 

« Gk)d, who is glorious and holy in all his works," said tha 
candidate for the priesthood, "having condescended torais^ 
me up, who am but a wretched man, and in every way an 
unworthy sinner, and to call liie, by his alone and most fre«^ 
mercy, to his high and holy ministry, I, that I may testify my 
gratitude for goodness so divine#rid munificent, ought (as fof 
as dust and ashe^ can) to fulfil, with all my heart, the officd 
entrusted to me. ^ 

, " For this cause, my beloved fether, lord, and brother, I ask 
you, if you have time, and your ecclesiastical and domestic 
affairs allow it, to deign to assist me by your presence and 
your prayers, that my sacrifice maybe acceptable in the sigh* 
of God. 

** But I give you notice, that you must come straight to our 
monastery, and ^end some time with us, without seeking any 
other lodging ; you must become an inhabitant of our cells." 

At length the day arrived. The miner of MansfeW did 
not fail to be present at the consecratiQU of his son. He even 
gave him an unequivocal proof of his affection and generosity, 
by making him a present on this occasion, of twenty florins. 

The ceremony took place. Jerome, bishop of Branden- 
burg, officiated. At the moment in which he conferred upon 
Luther the power of celebrating the mass, he put the cup into 
his hand, and addressed him in these solemn words : "Accipe 
potestatem sacriflcandi pro tivii et tnortins — Receive the 
power of offering sacrifice for the living imd the dead." Luther, 
at that moment, listened calmly to these words, which granted' 
him power to do the work of the Son of God himself; but, 
at a later period, J||k made him shudder. " That the earth 
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HA not then swallow us both tip,^ says he^ << m» an instance 
rf tke patience and long-su0ering of the Lord."* 
; His father afterwards dined in the convent with his son^ 
die friends of the young priest, and the monks. The conver- 
sation turned on Martin's entrance into the cloister. The 
h»threit commended it as a highly meritorious action ; on 
which ^ inflexible John, turning to them, remarked : " Have 
you »ot read in the scripture, that it is a duty to obey father 
mi mother V^ These words struck Luther. They exhibited 
tibe acticm which brought him into the convent in a totally 
di^rent light; and long afterwards they resounded in his 
keart. 

' Luther, afler hiB consecr^on, acting by the advice of Stau- 
pits, made several short excursions on hoi to the parishes and 
eonvents of the environs ; either to occupy his mind, or for the 
sake of necessary exercise ; or else to accustom himself to 
preaching. < 

*-• It had, been appointed that Corpus-Christi should be kept 
wkh much ceremony at Eisleben. The Vicar-general was to 
be present: Luther attended. He still felt his need of Stau- 
pitz, and took every opportunity of being in the company of 
tiiai enlightened guide, who helped forward his soul in the 
way of life. The procession was numerous and gaudy. Stau- 
pitz himself canied the host : — Luther followed next in his 
priestly garments. The thouo^t that J^us Christ himself 
was borne before hhn by the Vicar-general,— the idea that the 
Lord in person was present,— suddenly struck upon Luther's 
imaginidon, and so overawed him, that it was with difficulty 
he went £>rward : a cold sweat came over him ; he staggered, 
jtfid thought he should die in the agony of his fear : — at last, 
the procession stopped. The host which had awakened the 
monk's terrors was reverently deposited in the sacristy, and 
Luther, left alone with Staupitz, threw himself into his arms, 
md confessed the cause of his fear. Then the Vicar-general^ 
who had long known that gracious Saviour who breaks not 
the bruised reed, gently whispeifedl-^^ear brother, it ^ 

• L. Op|K XTI. (W.) 
VOL. I. 14 
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not Jesos Ch^,* for Christ iotn not imi5fy] h^ewetcam 
forts."* 

Luther was not destined to remain hidd^ in an obseture 
convent. The time had arrived which was to traiis&st 
him to a wider theatre* . Staupitz, with whom he^ stitt 
maintained a regular corree{K)ndence, was w^ permiaded th^ 
ther€ was in the young monk a spirit too stirrings to be confined 
within a narrow range. He spoke of him to Frederic, the 
Elector of Saxony ; and that enlightened prince invited Lutheiv 
in 1508, probably near the close of that year, to become pio^ 
fessor of the University of Wittemberg. Wittemberg wa» 
the field on which Luther was ordained to fight many a hard 
battle. He felt himself called thkher. He was pressed to re- 
pair quickly to his new^ post He answered the call imme* 
diately; and in the haste of his removal, he had nottime even 
to write to one whom he called his master and well-beloved 
&ther, the curate of Eisenach, John Braun. ^e wiroto^ io 
him from Wittemberg, a few months after : " My departore was 
so sudden," said he, ^* that it was almost unknown to thoa« 
with whom I was living. It is tri^ I am at a greater dis* 
tance, but the better half of me remains still with yea ] and the 
further I am removed in bodily presence^ the more closely my 
spirit is drawn to you."t Luther had been three years in the 
cloister of Erfurth* 

Arriving at Wit*emberg, he repaired to the convent of the 
Augustines, where a cell was assigned him ; for though a 
professor, he ceased not to be a monk. He was aj^inted to 
teach physics and dialectics. This appointment was probably 
conferred upon him in consideration of his philosq)hicfii 
studies at Erfurth, and his degree of master of arts. Thut 
Luther, who was then hungering and thirsting for the word 
of God, was obliged to apply himself almost exelusively to 
the scholastic philosophy of Aristotle. He feh the need of 
fliat bread of life wbiph God gives to the world ; and he was 

* Eb ist nicht ChriittM, denn ChHstits scfanckt nkbt, flond^n trditcft 
ipr. (L.Qp|».<W.)j^Lp.6l3.&7a)t) 
t Epp. i. p. 5.->nt^Hkh, 1609. 
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ftfteei to bnry himself in mere human subtleties. Hard 
necessity ! how did he sigh under it ! "I am very well, by 
God's favour," wrote he to Braun, " but that I am compelled 
to give my whole atteation to philosophy. From the moment 
of my arrival at Wittemberg I have longed to exchange that 
ttqdy for theology; but," added he, lest he should be thought 
to mean the theology of that age, *^I mean that theology 
which seeks the 4f ernel of the nut, the pulp of the wheat, the 
marrow of th« bone.* However things may go, God is God,*' 
contiaued he with that confidence which was the life of his 
»oul, "man almost always errs in his judgment ; but this it 
our God for ever and "ever ; he will be our guide unto death." 
The labours that were ther^, imposed upon Luther were at a 
''later period of great use in enabling him to combat the errors 
of the schools. 

He could not rest there. The desire of his heart was 
destin^ to be fulfiHed. That same power, which some years 
before bad driven Lutber from the bar to a religious life, now 
impelled him to the Bibla He applied himself zealously to 
the study of the ancient lianguages, especially the Greek and 
Hebrew, that he might draw knowledge and doctrine from 
the fountain head. He was, through life, indefatigable in his 
studies.! Some months after his arrival at the university h9 
solicited the degree of bachelor in divinity. He obtained it at 
the end of March, 1509, with a particular direction to Biblical 
theology. 

Every day at one o'clock Luther was expected to discourss 
upon the Bible; a precious hour for the professor and tho 
pupils, and which always gave them deeper insight into the 
divine sense of those discoveries so long lost to the people and 
to the schools. 

, He began these lectures, by explaming the Psalms, and he 
soon passed to the Epistles to the Romans. It was ei^pecmlly 



* Theologia quae nucleum nucis et medullam tritici et medullani 
OBsium scratator. — (L. Epp. i. 6.) 

t In Btudih UltoraniBi eorpom ac niente uid^^^. (Pallavkifii £Bit 
Cott«a Tmd.tip, 16.) 
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in meditating upon thin book that the light of tmth entered 
his heart In the retirement of his tranc(uil eel}, he devoted 
whole hours to the study of the divine word, with St. PauFs 
Epistle open before him. One day havmg proceed«i as far 
as the 17th verse of the first chapter, he there read this pas- 
sage of the prophet Habakkuk : " The just shall live by 
faith." The precept strikes him. There is then for the jusi 
another life than that possessed by the rest of men ; and this 
life is the fruit of faith. This word, which he receives into 
his heart as if God himself had planted it there, discloses to 
him the mystery of the christian life, and increases that life in 
his soul. In the midst of his struggles in after life, the words 
often recurred to him, " The just shall live by faith."* 

The lectures of Luther, with such a preparation, were very 
different from any that had been heard before. It i^'as not 
tK>w an eloquent rhetorician, or a pedantic schoolman who 
spoke ; it was a christian who had experienced the power of 
irevealed truths ; who derived them from the Bible, who drew 
them from the treasury of his own heart, and presented ihem 
in full life to his astonished auditors. It was no longer man** 
teaching, but God's. 

This altogether new way of exhibiting the truth made some 
noise : the rumour of it spread far, and attracted to the newly 
founded univemty a crowd of young and foreign students. 
Several even of the professors attended Luther's lectures, and 
amongst'others, the celebrated Marthi Pollich of Mellerstadt, 
doctor of physic, law, and philosophy, who, with Staupitz, had 
organized the university of Wittemberg, and had been its first 
rector. Mellerstadt, who has been often called " the light of 
die world," modestly mixed with the pupils of the new pro- 
fessor. *<This monk," said he, will put all doctors to the^ 
rout; he will introduce a new style of doctrine, and will re* 
form the whole Church: he builds upon tlie word of Chi^ist; 
and no one in this world can either resist or overthrow that 
word, though it should be attacked with all the weapons of 
Philosophers, SonjugL Scotists, Albertists, a^d Thomists."t 

* Seekend p. 55 J^B t Melch. Adam. Vita LutSieri, p. 101 
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tenpite, who wis as the hatid of Providence to develop the 
gfifb aod treasures that lay hiddea in Lirther, invited him to 
preach in the church of the Augustuies. The young prof?s ' 
sor shrunk from this prc^posal. He wished to confine himself 
to his academical duties ; he trembled at the thought of adding 
to them those of public preaching. In Tain Staupitz entreat- 
ed him : " No, no," replied he, " k is no light thing to speak 
to men in God*s stead."* An affec^g instance of humilitjr 
in this great Reformer of the Church f Staupitz persisted. 
" B^t the ingenious Luther found," says one of his historians, 
<< fifteen argximents, pretexts or evasions^ to excuse himself 
ftom this summons.'' At last the chief of the Augustines, still 
persevering in his application : " Ah, worthy doctor," said 
Luther, <<it would be the death of ma I could not stand it 
three months." " And what then," replied the Vicar-general ; 
^ in Qod's name so be it ; for in heaven also the Lord requires 
devoted and able servants." Luther was obliged to peid. 

In the middle of the square of Wittemberg stood an old 
wooden chapel, thirty feet long and twenty broad, whose walls, 
propped on all sides, were falling to ruins. A pulpit made of 
planks, raised three feet above the ground, received the preach- 
er. It was in this chapel that the Reformation was first 
preached. It was the will of God that this work for the re- 
storation of his glory should have the humblest beginnings. 
The foundation of the church of the Augustines was only just 
laid, and till it should be completed they made use of this mean 
place of worship. " That building," adds the contemporary 
of Luther, who relates these circumstances, " may be aptly 
compared to the stable in which Christ was bom.t It was in 
ihat enclosure that God willed, if we may so speak, that his 
well-beloved Son should be born a second time. Amongst 
the thousand cathedrals and parish churches with which the 
world is filhsd, not one was chosen for the glorious aflnoimc^ 
ment of everlasting Hfe." 

Luther preached: every thing vras striking, in the new 

* FabriomB, CentiMum Lutheri, p.33.-^l^^^^|^, p>^ 
t Myconius. 
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preacher. His expttmr^ coxmim^nte wad. dignified .d^»ean- 
our, his clear and aoiu^oiis toicq, charmed the audi^ce. @<^ 
fore hk tuae, the gi^eater number of preachers had sou^^ht to 
amuse their hearers rather than to convert them. The de^ 
seriousness that masked the preaching qf Luther, and the joy, 
with which the knowledge of the Grospel filled his own heart,, 
guve to his eloquence an authority, energy, and unction, which, 
none of his predecessors had possessed. ^^ Gifted with a ready 
and lively intelligence," says one of his adversaries,* " hav- 
ing a retentive memory, and speaking his mc^her tongue with 
remarkable fluency, Luther was surpassed in eloquence by 
none of his contemporaries. Addressing his hearers from hit 
place in the pulpit, as if he had been agitated by some power- 
fiil passion, and adapting his action to the words, he affected 
their minds in a surprising manner, and carried them like a 
torrent whither he would. So much power, action, and elcK 
quence are rarely found amongst the people of the north.'* 
** He had," says Bossuet, " a lively and impetuous eloquence, 
which delighted and captiviited his auditory."! 

In a short time the little chapel couldtio longer contain the 
crowds that flocked thither. The council of Wittemberg then 
chose Luther for their preacher, and called upon him to 
preach in the church of that city. The impression which he 
there produced was still greater. His wonderful genius, his 
eloquent style, *and the excellency of the doctrines he pro- 
claimpd, equally astonished his auditors. His reputation 
spread far ^nd wide, and Frederic the Wise himself came 
once to Wittemberg to hear him. 

It was as if a new existence was opening for Luther. To 
the drowsiness of the cloister had succeeded a life of active^ 
exerti<Hi. Freedom, employment, earnest and regular action 
(Completed the re-estabtishmoat of harmony and peace in his 
spirit He was now at last in his pr<^er place, and the worlf: 
of God was about to open out its majestic course. Luther 
was continuii^g his teaching both in the hall of the academy 

• Flonsiond ^^|pncl» Hist hsrea. cap. 5. . 
t Bosraet, lij^B Variations^ M. 
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alii in the charch, when he was interrupted in his khoars. 
In 1510, or according to some, not till 1511 or 1512, he wa* 
despatched to Rome. A difl^ence had arisen between seyen' 
convents of his order and the Vicar^neral.* Luther^s acute* 
ness, eloquence, and talents in discussion led to his being 
chosen to represent these seven m(Miasteries.t This dispensa* 
tion of divine Providence was needed. It was fit that Luther 
should know what Rome was. Full of the prejudices and 
illusions of the cloister, he had always pictured it to himself 
as the seat of holiness. 

He set out; he crossed the Alps. But hardly had hede^ 
^tended into the plains of rich and voluptuous Italy than he 
found at every step matter of surprise and scandal. The poor 
German monk was entertained at a wealthy convent of the 
Benedictines, situate on the Po, in Lombardy. This convent 
enjoyed a revenue of thirty-six thousand ducats ; twelve thou- 
aand were spent for the table, twelve thousand on the buildings, 
and twelve thousand to supply the othier wants of the monks-J 
The magnificence of the apartments, the richness of the. 
dresses, and the delicacy of the viands, astonished Luther. 
Marble, silk, and luxury of every kind ; what a novel spec- 
tacle to the htimble brother of the convent of Wittemberg ! 
He was amazed and silent; but Friday came, and what was 
his i^urprise I The table of the Benedictines was spread with 
abundance of meats. Then he found courage to speak out 
« The Church," said he, " and the Pope forbid such things." 
The Benedictines were ofiended^at this rebuke from the un- 
mannerly German. But Luther, having repeated his remark, 
nnd perhaps threatened to report their irregularity, some of 
'•hem thought it easiest to get rid of theit troublesome guest 
The porter of the convent hinted to him that he incured 
danger by his stay. He accordingly took his departure from 
this epicurean monastery, and pursued his journey to Bologna, 

* Gtuod leptcm conVentiu a vicario in ^^uibusdam dissentiient* (Cocb- 
liBUii,3.) 

t Ctnod eifet ac«r ingttiio et «d eoBtndiceiidimM|^st «t veiiem«lis« 
(IlMd.) } L. Oppw (fHkil p. 146a 
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vt^xsst^ he fell sick* Some hare seen in thk inckness ibi 
effect of poison. It is more piobabk that the change in hit 
mode of living disordered the frOgal monk oi Wfetemberg^ 
who had been used to subsist for the most ^rt tm dry bread 
and herrings. This sickness was not "unto death," but for 
the glory of God. His constitutional sadness and depression 
returned. What a fete was before him, to perish thi© &r 
away from Germany under a scorching sun, in a for^gn ki^ 
The distress of mind he had experienced at Erfurth again 
oppressed him. A sense of his sins disturbed him j and th^ 
prospect of the judgment of God, filled him with dismay. 
But in the mom^t when his terror was at its height that word 
of Paul, " Tht just shall Uve by Faitk," recurred with power 
to his thought, and beamed upon his soul like a ray horn. 
heaven. Raised and comforted3 he rapidly regained heatth| 
and again set forth for Rome, expecting to find there a very 
difierent manner of iifo firom that of the Lombard convent^ 
and eager to e^&ce, by the contemplation of Roman sanctity, 
the sad impression leil upon his memory by his scgourn on the 
b^nks of the Po. 

At last, after a fatiguing journey under the burning sun d 
Italy, he approached the seven-hilled city. His heart was 
moved within hinu His eyes longed to Iwhold the queen of 
the earth and of the Church ! As soon as he discovered from 
a distance the Eternal City, — ^the city of St Peter and St. 
Paul, the metropolis of the Catholic World, he direw him- 
self on the earth, exclaiming* " Holy Rome, I salute thee !" 

.Luther was now in Rome; the- professor of Wittemberg 
was in the midst of the eloquent ruins of the Rome of Con- 
suls and of Emperors, the Rome of Confessors of Christ and 
of Martyrs. T^ere had lived Piautus and Virgil, whose 
works he had carried with him into his cloister ; and all those 
great men whose history had so often stirred his heart He 
beheld their statues, and the ruined monuments which still at- 
tested their glory. But, all this glory and power had passed 
away. He tri^^id^ foot the dust of them. He caUed to 
flP* Matth. Dresser Hist. Lutheri. 



«aM, at ev^Yy step he took, ike mehndioljr pi^seotimeots of 
Scipio, wke», shedding tears over the rukis of Carthage, ita 
palaces in flames^ aad its walk broken down, he exclairased't 
i^ It teill one day he ihm with Rome f* « And truly," aaid 
Luther, " the Rome of Scipios and Csesars is hut a corpse. 
Therft are such heaps of ruin that the foundations of the 
^uses rest at this hour where once their roofe were. T/tere,'* 
Slid he, turning a melancholy look on its ruins, " iftere were 
once the rkhea and treasures of this worMl"* All these 
fragmenis of wreck which his foot encountered Avhispered to 
liUther^ within Rome herself^ that what ia strongest in the 
sight of men may be destroyed by the breath o[ the Lord. 
* But with these profaner ruins were mixed holy ash^: the 
Ih^gkt of this came to his mind. The burial places of the 
jnartyrs are hard by those of ^man generals and conquer 
^s. Christian Rome, and her trials, had more power over 
liie heart of the Saxon Monk, than Pagan Rom^ with all her 
^loiy. In this very place arrived that epistle whelrein Paul 
Wiote, " the just shall live by faithJ^ He is not far from the 
forum of Appius and the Three Taverns. In that spot was 
ibe house of Narcissus; here stood the palace of C^sar, 
where the Lord delivered the Apostle from the jaws of the 
lion. Oh, how did these recollections strengthen the heart of 
the monk of Wittemberg ! 

Rome then presented a widely difierent aspect The war- 
like Julius II. filled the pontifical chair, and not Lep X. as 
some distinguished historians of Germany have said, doubt- 
less for want of attention. Luther often related an incident of 
this Pope's life. When the news was brought him that his 
army had been defeated by the French before Ravenna, he 
was reading his prayers ; he threw the book on the floor, ex- j 
timing, with a dreadful oath, " Well, now thou art become ' 
A Frenchman. — Is it thus thou guardest thy church ?" Then, 
turning himself in the direction of the country to whose arms 
he thought to have recourse, he uttered these, words, " Holy 
♦ L. 0pp. (W.) xxiL 2374, 23TL 



Swiw! pray hr m."* Ignorance, levity, and <li«oli^ tnd» 
als, a prokxkB contempt d* every thing sacred^ and a shameAd 
fnMc in divine things ; msch^ was the spectacle presented by 
this wretched city. Yet the pipus monk continued for awhile 
in his illusions. 

Having arrived about the period of the festival of St. John, 
he heard the Romans repeating around him a proverb current 
among the people: ^Blessed is that mother," said they, 
"whose son says mass on St. John's eve." Oh, thought Lxt 
ther, how gladly would I make my mother blessed. The 
pious son of Margaret made some attempts to say mass on 
that day, but he could not, the crowd was too great. t 

Warm in his feeling, and confiding in disposition, he virited 
all the churches and chapels, gave credit to all the marvellous 
stories there told him, went through with devotion the observe 
ances required, and was pleased at being able to perform so 
many pious acts, from which his frienda at home were de^ 
barred. ^* How do I regret," thought the pious monk, " that 
my father and mother are still living: how happy should I 
be to deliver them from the fire of purgatory by my masses, 
my prayers, and otlier admirable works."| He had found 
the light; but the darkness was far from being wholly chased 
ttom his mind ; he had the feith and love of the Gospel, but 
not the knowledge of it It was no easy matter to emerge 
from that deep gloom that had for so many ages overspread 
Ae earth. 

Luther said mass several times at Rome. He went through 
it with ail the unction and dignity that such an act seemed to 
him to require. But how was the heart of the Saxon monk 
distressed, when be saw the profane and heartless formality 
with ivhich the Roman clergy celebrated ^is Sacrament ! 
The priests, on their part, laughed at his simplicity. One 
day, when he was officiating, he found that at the altar they 
had read seven masses while he was reading one. " Cluicki 

♦ Sancte Swizere! oca pro nobis. (L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 1314, 1333.) 
t L. Opp. (W.)^|dic«tton of the 117 Psm. TL vol L. g. 
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quick I" ^eoA one of the priests, "send Our Lady her Son 
teck speedily ^'--4hu8 impiously allnding to the transubstan* 
tMdon of the bread into the body aad bbod of Christ . An- 
oth^ time Luther had only got as &r as the Gospel, when the 
priest who was at his side had already finished the ma»: 
*^ Make haste, make haste 1" whjspered the latter, ^ do hare 
ik»e with it."* 

His as^nishment was still greater, when he found, in the 
dignitaries of the Uhurch, the same corruption he had ob« 
served in the inferior <^lergy. He had hoped better things of 
tfaem* 

It was the fiishion at the papal court to attack Christianity; 
and a per^n was not counted a man of sense, if he did not 
hold some eccentric and heretical opinion, in relation to the 
dogmas of the Church, f Som^ would have convinced Eraa- 
nutts, by certain passages from Pliny, that there was no dif* 
ference between the souk of men and of beasts ; and there 
were young courtiers of the Pope, who affirmed that the 
ordiodox faith was the growth of the cunning invention of the 

. Luther's office of envoy from the Augustines of Germ^myt 
procured him invitations to several meetings of distinguished 
ecclesiastics. One day, in particular, he was at table mth 
•everal prelates: the latter exhibited openly their buffoonery 
in manners and impious conversation ; and did not scruple to 
give utterance before him to many indecent jokes, doubtless 
thinking him one like themselves. They related, amongst 
other things, laughing, and priding themselves upon it, how 
when saying mass at (he altar, instead of the sacramental 
words which were to transform the elements into the body and 
bbod of the Saviour, they pronounced over the bread and 
wine these sarcastic words: "Bread thou art, and bread thoit 
•halt remain; wine thou art, and wine thou shalt remain — 

♦ L. 0pp. (W.) xix. von der Winkelnesse, &c. 

t la quel tempo non pArera fosse gslantuomo e buon cortegiano colui 
ebe d« dogmi ddla, chiesa ikki avevaq-oalcbe opimd9 erroaea ed heretica. 
(Caracciola Vit. MS. Paul IV.) cited by Rancke. f^ 
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Ptmis ts €t panis m$m9Hs; vinutii es et vht^m mimeSu,^ 
"Tben," coatinued they, "we elevate tke pyx, and all th* 
people worship." Luther could scarcely belike his ears. 
Hia mind, gfifted with much vivacity, and even gaiety, in ^ 
society of hie friends, was remarkaWe for gravity when treat- 
ing of serious things; These Roffrish mockeries shocked 
him. " I," says he, " was a serious and pious young monk^ 
sueh language deeply grieved me. if at Rome they speak 
thus openly at table, thought I, what, if their actions should 
correspond with their words, and popes, cardinalsj and cour* 
tiers should thus say mass. And I, who have so often hieard 
them recite it so devoutly, how, in that case, roust I have been 
desceived?" 

Luther often mixed with the monks and citizens of Rome. 
If some amongst them extolM the Pope and the clergy, the 
greater number gave free v^ to their complaints and sarcasms; 
What stories had they to tell of the reigning I^ope, of Al* 
exander VL^ and of so many others! One day, his Roman 
friends related, how Caesar Borgia having fled from Rome, 
had been taken in Spain. On the eve o( trial, he prayed for 
meroy, and asked for a priest to visit him in his prison. They 
sent liha a monk. He mai*dered him, disguised lumself in 
his cowl, and effected his escape. ^ I heard that at Rome : it 
is a thing well known," says Luther.* Another day, pas»» 
ing along the principal street that led to St. Peter's church, 
ho stopped in astonishment before a statue, representing a pope, 
under the figure of a woman holding a sceptre, clothed in tte 
papal mantle, beturing a child in her arms. "It is a girl of 
Mentz," said the people^ " who was chos^i Pope by the Car- 
dinals, and was delivered of a child on this spot: therefore no 
pope ever passes through this street." " I woifder," observed 
Luther, " that the popes allow the statue to remain." f 

Luther had expected to find the edifice of the church encom^ 
passed with splendour and strength j but its doors were broken 

» Da» habe ich zu Rom fva gewiss gehoit.— (Table Talk, p. 13^.) 
t £9 Btmmt nHch Wunder daas die Pabste sokfaea Bild leiden koaneni^ 
^Wd. p. 1320.) =* 
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m, and its walls consumed by fire. He saw the desolation of 
the sanctuary, and drew back m alarm. He had dreamed of 
sanctity ; he found nothing but profanation. 

He was not less struck with the disorders committed in the 
city. "The police is strict and severe in Rome," said he. 
" The judge, or captain rides through the city every night, 
with three hundred attendants. He stops all he finds in the 
streets ; if he meets an armed man, he hangs him or throws 
him into the Tiber. And yet the city is full of disorders and 
murders* whilst, in places where the word of God is truly 
and -faithfully preached, we see peace and order prevail, with- 
out the necessity for law or severity."* " It is incredible 
what sins and atrocities are committed in Rome," he says 
again ; " they must be seen and heard to be believed. So that 
it is usual to say : * If there be a hell, Rome is built above it j 
it'is an abyss from whence all sins proceed.' "t 

This sight made at the time a great impression on Luther's 
mind ; an impression which was afterwards deepened. " The 
nearer we approach to Rome, the greater number of bad 
Christians do we find," said he several years after. " It is 
commonly observed, that he who goes to Rome for the first 
time, goes to seek a knave there ; the second time, he finds 
him ; and the third time, he brings him away with him mider 
his cloak. But now, people are become so clever, that they 
make the three journeys in one.";): . One of the most profound 
geniuses of Italy, though of deplorable celebrity, Macchiavelli, 
who was living at Florence when Luther passed through 
that city to go to Rome, has made a similar remark : " The 
greatest symptom," said he, "of the approaching ruin of 
Christianity, (by which he jneant the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion,) is, that the nearer we approach the capital of Christen- 
dom, the less do we find of the Christian spirit in the people. 
The scandalous example and the crimes of the court of Rome 
have caused. Italy to lose every principle of piety and every 

•L.Opp.(W.)xxii.p.2376.. 
t Address to the Christian Nobles of Germany. 
; Iflt irgend eine Hsile, so muss Rom daraof gebaut seyn. (lb. 3377.) 
VOL. L 15 
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religious sentiment. We Italians/' continues the great biaC6- 
rian, "are principally indebted to the Church and to the 
priests, for having become impious and profligate."* Luther 
felt, later in life, all the importance of this journey: If any 
one would give me a hundred thousand florins," said he, " I 
would not have missed seeing Rome.^f 

This journey was also of advantage to him in regard to 
learning. Like Reuchiin, Luther profited by his residence 
in Italy, to obtain a deeper understanding of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He there took lessons in Hebrew from a celebrated 
rabbin, named Elias Levita. He acquired partly at Rome the 
knowledge of that divine word under the assault of which 
Rome was doomed to fall. 

But this journey was above all of great importance to Lu 
ther in another respect. Not only was the veil withdrawn, 
and the sardonic laugh, the jesting incredulity, which lay con- 
cealed behind the Romish superstitions, revealed to the future 
Reformer : but also the living faith which God had implanted 
in him was then powerfully strengthened. 

We have seen how be had at first submitted to all the vain^ 
practices which the church enjoins in order to purchase the 
remission of sins. One day, in particular, wishing to obtain 
an indulgeuce promised by the Pope to any one who should 
ascend on his knees what is called Pilat£s staircase^ the poor 
Saxon monk was slowly climbing those steps which they 
told him had been miraculously transported from Jerusalem 
to Rome. But whilst he was going through this meritorious 
wfork he thought he heard a voice like thunder speaking from 
the depth of his heart: '•' Thepist shall live by faith." These 
words, which already on two occ^ions had struck upon his 
ear as the voice of an angel of God, resounded instantaneously 
and powerfully within him. He started up in terror on th6 
steps up which he had been crawling ; he was horrified at him- 
self; and, struck with shame for the degradation to which super- 
stition had debased him, he fled from the scene of his folly f 

♦ DiM. on th« Ist Decade of Livy. 1 L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. p. 2374 

y. ( J ?«ck. p. 56. 



^Bbjt powerful text bad t myslericHitf mfl«9iice m tb Mi 
of Libera R was a^cmti^ wotd for the Baforaier and for . 
tlie Heforination. It wm by means ^f thai word that God; 
thea said : " Let tiiere be light, wnd there waa light" 
; Eit freqaentlir neoesnTj that a tmth Bhoold be repeatedly 
presented to our nunda^ in ord^ to prodoce its dxvs ifiect. 
Uiiher had ofte^ fimdkd the Epistle to ike Ronmns, and yfl^ 
never had justification by faith^ as there taught, appeared so 
clear to him. He now understood that r^htooi^ness whkh. 
alone ean stand-in the sights God ; he was now peottdcerof 
that per&ct obedience of Christ which <^kid imputes £reeiy to 
the sinner as soon as he looks in hunHHtylo the God»tnan' 
cruoi^. Thi» was the decisire epoch in the inward lifeof 
Lwther. That faith which had saved him fro'm the fear of ' 
death: became henceforward the so«d of laatheokygy; a strong 
hoW in wrery 'danger, grviog power to his preaching «nd^. 
strength to his charity, constituting a ground of peace, a* mo^ 
tnre to service, and' a consolation in life and death. 

But this great doctrbfee of a salvatkat which proceeds from; 
Gfod «fiLd iK>t from niMi, Wjw not mwoely the power of God 
unto salvation tso Lntian:, it ako boeame the pfower of God ta 
reform the Ohurck It vrm the ^atmo- weapon which th# 
Apcntles had once wfelded, and now, after long dkose, it was 
drawn forth in its origma) brightness £N>m the arseiuil of Al- 
mighty God. At the moment when Lniher «Knied ffiooir hia* 
knees, transported with emoticm at that woyd wfeacdi Si. Fatti 
Ind a^resssd to the in habitanis of Bone, the truth,: hirinsiSO' 
beM captive aod felterfd in the €httnA, stood up. also to faU 

00 more. . * • . t : . * 
We most hereqiK^ hb own vtrords. ^< Though as a mctlki 

1 was holy ailid irreprolichable," says he, '^my conaokaaa 
was 8^ filled with trmzbie and totmeaft. I eduJd not eodi^ 
the expression — the righteous justice of God. I did not love 
that just and' holy Being #h6 punishes sintfeWf. I felt a ^• 
cret anger against him ; I hated him because, not satisfied with 
'•errifying by,)iis law,fmdby,i|>|q^ ipMStr^ of life, poQf erea 



tores already ttiiwed by otigiwri tin, ieaf^jfatanedotftiaif 
f«ring» by^^e Oospel. Bat when by the Spirit of Ood^ 1 
ufiderstocd these' W0tds,w-H«fHien I learm how the justificatiem 
of the sinne* proceeds from Oocfs mei« f!i«rey by th^ wayd * 
foUh,*'-^tkeii I fek myself borii agHkras-a new man, and' I 
^oI^mI i^ an op^ied 'door into* the very parsdise^of 'God.t 
Ffon^ that benr 1 svwthe preckms ahd holy.Scriptates wi^^ 
new -eyes. I ^;?ent through the whole Bible. I collected ai^ 
nmhitade^ passages whaoht taught me what (iie work of God 
wios. Aad.ae i had befofe heartily hated that expression, 
<the righteousness of Ood/ 1 began from that time to vahie 
aad to > love it, «s the sweetest and mcnt taonsolatory truth. 
Truly this tea^ of St Paul was (o me «s the very gate of hea ^ 
Vttl." .'■'..' ^ ... . .= 

Hence it was, that, when he was called upon tm sdme' 
solemn oecasiUMfis 10 coniess^tbis' doctrine, it ^er roused This' 
entiuisiasm and rdogh eloqu«ice. << I see," said he in a eriti. 
cal moment, J "that the deftril, by means of his teachers awl 
doctors, is incessantly ai^cking this fuiidama:itol artide, ahd 
that he cannot rest to cease irom this'ofafect. Well, tktn, 1,'^ 
Doi(^ot Maitin Luth^, an miwotthy evangelist of our Lord 
Jestts Christ, 4e eoi^es9«his aiticle^ ^ that faith alone^ without: 
works, jtndfies in the sight of Qc^ ind I declare, Ihat in gj^^ 
of the emperor of the Roma^ the emperor (^< the Ttnks^lm- 
emperor of thef Tartars, the empearor of the Persians, the J^pia^ . 
MtHe oariKin^ btshops, priests, monks, nun8,<kiDgs, ptin^s,! 
Doyes^ all the world,^<aMl^hU the derik, it shali^stiEmdim^hakeni 
hr ey«r! that if they wili persfirtin oppoifog this truth, th^. 
will draw upon their heads the flames of hell. Thisis -the- 
tjitie and holy gospel, and theidedaration of me, Doder Xutlter, 
astonUngto the light .giiren to rae by the Hofy SfMt . . . 
ThttiMris'no di^^" hecaatinues, ^ who h« died ht&ait shui^ bi^ 

t .\' \ . i , .. . ' ■.-.."•' t} 

. •^ (2Uid.5K>i[ De^M jaijuwicani. justified pev fidei^* , (L. Qp|iu.laty 
(t. Hie me prorsus reoatum esse sensi et apertis portis in ipBum paradi^ 
f&m Intrasse. (Ibid.) 
1:^ai* oil the InipeM^fiafet, 1581.- ^L. 0pp. (L.) torn, %x^ 



IfiW'p^]^ ^Soiiof.GMl IsepMil it once more: kt«U 
,lhe«yil qpirilt ^ eaiik ftnd heli fem aad sa^'«8 ihty wiM, 
^is £^ n^v0ct)i^kc8 true. And if Gkri^ akiitriBikes «w8y 910, 
we . caa opt Ai^mq by all ^aat ^oiks. JBot^gnod works fdltfvir 
recl^i^pligj%*r«s «mely as fcuit appears upon a.iiiriii^ tree. 
Tlu« 18 durdoetfiiie^.tbis the Holy Sfitrit t«&ohetl^ to^sther 
witb ^1 b^ly c^idUaa peK>p^. We hoJd itin^jrod'sn&iae. 

It p^a^ ti^ that Lumber lUaeovered what bithertx^ er^ the 
nipst.Ulu8^iou§^<t9ftal^r9 and reamers had overlooked, it 
was ia Ro^ that God gaye him this dear view of thei^ftuida- 
meatai doctrine pf Ghristianity* .He had come to seek it. 
thAt city of the Pontiflfe, the ^IxAion <rf some difficulties tatt- 
ceining a mooaJitie order;, he brought ^ck in his hearty that 
whi^h was to emancipate 4he Charck 

Lutjier iefe Rome a»d retttmed to. Witte»ib«rg, fuB of gritf 
ai^d indignation. Tu^wig away his eyes in dn^astfrom the 
pontifical city^ he directed thom trtratfuily to the l£oly S(^p- 
tnre%and to th^t tiew life which Che word 6f 6lod seemed then 
topfier to the world* This word gained ground in hie heart 
in proportion as the Churob lest its bold upon him. He di^ 
engaged hijqdself from the <me to turn to the other. AJl the 
^e^rmation waa comprised in ^wt change ; for it put God in 
,the place the prieet had usurped. 

{ St^upitz Aod the £leeu»: did not lose sig^ of the monk 
they had called to the university of Wittemberg. It seems as 
if the Vicar-^eAer^l had a presentiment of tiie work th&t wa^ 
j(a bf| aocofapUsbed i^ the world. «id that'^dibg it too hari 
fyx hm, he. defired to urg^ Lt^her to undertake it. Notlttn^ 
is more remarkable, or perhaps more inexplicable, than tbe 
character of the man who was ever ready to impel the mo«k 
^ onward in the path to whiph God oalled him, and yet himself 
went and ended his4ays sadly in a confront The preaching 
of the young professor had made an impression on the prince^ 
he admired the strength of his understaiKiing< the power of 
his eloquence, and the excellepca of the Sttl^jeftts.lJMU'.iif 
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hwDed.* The Elector «iid hie friendft, wiling to prtmaks 
a man of such great promise, retdved to rai«e Urn tb tte 
dktinetimi of cioctor of divinity. Staupiits repdited to the co&- 
irmt He i«d Lndier into the cioistet garden, and there telkhig 
vith him alone ander a tree, which Lather afterwards took 
pleasure in pointing oiH to his disciples,! the reneMible fiither 
SMd to hkn: "My friend, yoti mast now become Doctor ctf 
the Holy Scriptures." Luther drew back. The thought bf 
this (tistingtiished honour overeame him. ^<Beek on^ rAore 
worthy of it," said he ; "for my part, I cannot consent to it'' 
The Vicar-general pressed the point. " The Lord has much 
to do. in the Church, he requires just ndw young and vigorous 
doetors." " This was said perhaps jestingly," adds Me- 
kncthon, ^ yet the event corresponded to it, for nsually many 
presages announce great revolutiotos."! Hiere is no reason 
to suppose that Melancthon here speaks of prophecy, strictly 
so called. The kst dentary, though renlarkable fer irk^redu- 
lity, saw this ^cemplified: — how many presages, withcMft 
miracle, preceded the revofation at Ibe doSe of that century! 

"But I am weak and aihng;" said Lnther; " I have not 
long to live. Look for a strong man." <^The Lord has 
work in heaven as in earth ; dead or alive, €rod requii^es you."^ 

« The Holy Spirit alone can make« doctor of divinity ,^| 
exclaimed the moak^ more and more overcome with iear. 
" Do as your convent desires," said- Slaupitz, "and what t 
your Yjcar^Gtneral re(]uii« yew to do, for you have promised 
^ obey us." " But think of my poverty," resumed the fHar, 
" I have nothing wherewith to pay the expenses incident to 
auch a promotion." " Do not make yourself uneasy about 
4hat," said his friend, "the prince is so kitKl as tb tHk6 the 

• Vim ingenii, nervos orationis, ac reram bonitatem expositarum in 

eokicioiiibus admiratus fuerat. (Melancthon. Vita Luth.) 

t UiKter eincan Baum den er rair und andern gezeigt. (Mkth. 6.) 

: MuUa prse^unt iiHiti^iones prssagk. (^^ka Lulh.) 

§ Ihr lebet nun oder ^terbet, «« darff oncb Gott in mMm IUtb& 

(Math. 6.) 

^•'W Nembsem nM Spiritum Sanctum crcarc posse doctorum thtologiq^ 

)(m^«i«manni Hltt. Ecefrs. I p. tiOl.) 



eliarges upon himselt" Urged on all sides, Luther was 
obliged to aul^mit. 

It was toward the summer of 1512, Lutjier set out for 
Leipsic to receive from the treasurers of the Elector, the 
money requisite on his promotion. But, according to court 
custom, the money did not arrive. Luther, becoming im- 
patient, wished to depart; but the obedience becoming the 
character of a monk restrained him. At last, on the 4th of 
October, he received from Pfeffinger and John Dohzig, fifty 
florins. He gave them a receipt, in which he assumed no 
other designation than monk. " I, Martin " said he, *• bro- 
ther of the order of the Eremite?,"* Luther hastened back to 
Wittemberg. 

Andrew Bodenstein of Carlstadt was at that time the Dean 
of the Faculty of Theology. Carlstadt is the name under 
which this doctor is best known. He was also called the A. 
B. C. Melancthon first gave him that name, alluding to the 
three initials of his name. Bodenstein acquired in his native 
country the fir^t elements of education. He was of grave 
and sombre character — perhaps inclioed to jealousy, of un- 
quiet temper, but very eager for learning, and gifted with 
great capacity. Hq visited several universities to enlarge his 
knowledge, and studied theology at Rome itself On his re- 
turn from Italy to Germany, he established himself at Wit* 
temberg, and there became doctor of theology. At this time, 
as he himself afterwards declared, he had not read the Holy 
Scnptures.t This trait gives 'a very just idea of what then 
constituted theology. Carlstadt, besides his functions as pro- 
fessor, was canon and archdeacon. This was the man who 
was, one day, to divide the Reformation. He then saw in 
Luther only an inferior ; but the Augustine soon became an 
olject of his jealousy. One day he remarked, " I will not be 
fess distinguished than Luther." J Far from anticipating at 
this time the future gr^atneos of the young professor, Carl- 

♦ L. Epp. 111. + Weismann. Hist. Ecclos. p. H16, 

: Weliman. Hlit. Eccle«. p. 1416. 
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stadt conferred on his destined rival the fir/Bt degree of tjie 
university. 

On the 18th October, 1512, Luther was made licentiatf in^ 
theology, and took the following oath : 

" I swear to defend the truth of the Gospel with all mj 
strength."* The following day, Bodenstein solemAly de; 
live red to him, in presence of a numerous assembly, th^ in 
signia of Doctor in Theology, 

He was made Biblical Doctor, and not Doctor of Sentence^ 
and was therefore specially bound to devote himself to the 
study of the Bible, instead of human traditions. Then it wa^ 
as he himself tells us, that he espoused his well-beloved an4 
Holy Scriptures, t He promised to preach them faithfully, to 
teach them in purity, to study them all his life, and to defend 
them so far as God should enable him, by disputation, and by 
writing against false teachers. J 

This solemn vow was to Luther his vocation asaReforraei^ 
Binding upon his conscience the sacred obligation to investi* 
gate freely, and declare openly evangelical truth, that qatU 
lifted the new made doctor above the narrow bounds to which 
his monastic vow might have restricted him. Called by the 
tJniversity, by his Sovereign, in the name of the Imperial 
Majesty, and of the' Roman See itself, and bound before Godj 
by the most sacred of oaths, he was from that time the intrepid 
herald of the word of life. On that memorable day Luthei 
was installed Champion of the Bible. 

Therefore it is that this oath pledged to the holy Scripture^ 
may be regarded as one of the immediate causes of the revival 
of the Church. The infallible authority of the word of God 
was the first and fundamental principle of the Reformatioa, 
Every reform in detail afterwards effected in doctrine, monJ^ 
church government, and public worship was but a consequeni^ 
of this first principle. In these days we can hardly imagine 

* Jmro me veritatem evangdicam viriKter defenfturum. 
t Doctor biblicus ?«wt sententiarius. (Melancth.) 
t L. Op|). (W.) xvi p. 2061.— Math^us, p. 7. . 
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Hk sensation produced by this elementary truth, so Simply yet 
for ages neglected. A few men, of more enlarged discern- 
^nfthan tile vulgar, alone foresaw its important consequences. 
^eedily the courageous voices of all the Reformei-s proclaim- 
ed this povlrerfal principle, at the sound of which the influence 
df' Rome crumbled into the dust: "Christians receive no 
Other doctrines tban those which rest on the express words of 
Christ, the apostles and prophets. No man, nor any assem- 
h\y of men, has^ power to prescribe new doctrines." 

The situation of Luther was changed. The call he had 
leeeived became to the Reformer as one of those extraordinary 
•coihmlssions which the Lord entrusted to prophets under the 
iM dispensation, and to apostles under the new. The solemn 
engagement he bad contracted, made so profound an impression 
oti his soul, Ihat the recollection of this vow sufficed at a later 
ft^ioAio comfort him in the midst of the greatest dangers and 
Che tudest cohffifets. And when he saw all Europe agitated 
aldd disturbed by the doctrine he had proclaimed, — when the 
ai^^sittions of Rome, the reproaches of many piou§ men, and the ' 
doiihts and fears of his own heart (so easily moved.) might have 
caused him to falter, to fear, and fall into despondency*, he 
called to mind the oath he had taken, i\n([ remained firm, tran- 
quiC, and rejoicing. " I came forward,** said he, ^ in a'critical 
moment, and' I put myself into the Lord's hands. Let his 
wiB he done. Who dsked of him that he would make of me 
a teacher? If he has made me such, let him support me; — 
or if he change his purpose, let him deprive me. This 
tribulation then does not intimidate me. I seek but one thing 
*— to have his favour ih all he calls me to do in his work.'* 
Another time he said, "He who undertakes anything without 
a diVme call seeks his own glory. But I, Doctor Martin Luther, 
waA Constrained to become a Doctor. The Papacy endeavour- 
ed te^ step me in the discharge of my duty, but you see what 
has happened to it ; — and much woi'se shall yet befall it ; they 
cannot defend tbepi^lves against ipc. Bj God^shelp I am re- 
solved to press on, to force a passage through, and tramph 
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dragons and vipers under foot. This will begin in, mjf 4ff$ 
time, and finish after I am gone."* . •• ■* . 

From the hour of this oath Luther no knger jsqoght t^ 
truth for himself alone, but for the Church. Sti)l retainiaf 
his recollections of Rome, he perceired indistinctly b^far^ him 
a path in which he purposed to go forward with all thi^^^fi^ 
of his soul. The spiritual lif^ which hitherto J^d grown up 
within him, began to manifest itself in outward actioQ. This 
was the third period of his progress. His ei^ai^ inta d|6 
convent had turned bis thoughts towards God ; the knowM§6 
of the remission of sins, and of the righteousness of faitl^ hod 
delivered his soul from bondage. The oath he had now tfiifmi 
had given him that baptism by fire which constitute^^ hiin the 
Reformer of the Church. 

The first adversaries he attacl;ed were those cfJ^fXit^ 
schoolmen whom he had studied so xlee^y, and who tlgifna 
feigned suprerne in every university. He accused ib^m af 
Pelagianism; boldly opposing Aristotle (the father of the 
. school) and Thomas Aquinas, he undertook to hurl them ft^ffi 
the throne whence they exercised so commanding an influ^ 
ence, the one over philosophy, and the other over theol<)gy.t 

"Aristotle, Porphyry, the theologians of the sentences," 
said he, writing to Lange, " these are the upprofitable study 
of this age. ' I desire nothing more ardently thap_ to lay opien 
before all eyes this false system, which has tricked the Chuirch, 
by covering itself with a Greek mask; and to expose its 
worthlessness before the world."| In all his public disputa- 
tions he was accustomed to repeat — "The writings of th# 
Apostles and Prophets are more certain and sublime than all 
the sophisms and theology of the schools." Such laogua^ 
was new, but gradually people became &miljarized w^th it; 
and about one year after this he was able exu kingly to writ<^ 
" God works amongst us ; our theology and St. Augustine 

'* L. 0pp. (W.) xxi. 9061. 

t Aristolelem in philoeophieis, Sanctum Thomanr hi theologiciif 
0?ert^O6^ vnscep^t (PaUav. i 16.) 

t Perdita studia noatri sseculi. (Epp. i. 15. 8 Feb. 1516.) 



ilmkm.^mAmftApBogtemif9ad aivtLsauly pftrMiioiift in mm 
Wkejnky.^ Ariitotle kb on* tli« wmae, and abraady tottets to 
%m Ml, wkkh is near at hand and kFeYerffibl& Tlie lecturet 
on the Ssntences are received wiibh utter distaste. None can 
hofe fot hearera unless he ptokm the seitpMufal theolofy."** 
{fopt>y the univernty where such testinsony could be given! 
^ tA^l die same time that Luther attacked AHstotle, he took 
part with Elrasmu^ and Reuchlin against their enemies. Ha 
eatered into corre^ndence with those great men and others 
of the leaned, such as Pirekheimery Mutiasi^ Hmm, who 
bdonged m«re or kss to the same paity. He formed abo at 
this period another Ariendship, which was yet more important 
im its influence on his after life. 

TJiere was then at the court of the ^Elector a person ro* 
narkahie fo«;wiido|t and dindour. This was George Sgm]m 
lio, a naiifieot Spates, e^ Spalt^ in the bishopric of Ejch^adt 
He had b^en curate of the tillage of HohmikifCh, near the 
forest;? of Thuringia. Ho was afierwardschosen by Frederie 
#je W»e as faia secretary ami chaplain, and private teacher of 
hi^ nefi^w^ Ji^ Fi^ederic, heir o| the« eleotocal crowm 
Sfiaki^ wfni a.j^ftt of simple n»ipnefs, in the mtds^ of « 
court; timid in ^emergencies, and ciicum£»pect and prudei^ as 
his roaster ;t contrasting with the energetic Ijc^her, with 
whom he was in 4aily xomniuBicwion* like Staupite, he wsn 
fitted ra&er for peaceable then for stirring times. Such me4 
are necessary : they are like that soft covering Jn which w0 
Wfap jenretsand crystals, to prMect th^m from i^ury in tnu^s- 
poE^ng them from plare to place. Tiiey seem of no use, aQ4 
yel wkhout them the precious g<ems would be broken or losk 
Spahlin was not capable of great,ao|ions^ but he fiuthfully an4 
ijoiseie^y 4ischf(rged t^ task assigned to him. t He was at 
first <me of the principal aids of his .^poasteE in collecting those 
telkaof the^sfiinte ^ which Eredericowas long an amateur*. 
But by slow degrees he, like his master, turned toward the 

• Ep.157. May 18, 1517. » 

t Seconditm genium beri SOL Wekfllaiin. fiift fiBdTes. p. H8i. 
lFidefiteretnBe<lB#ilfafuiigsi«i <1¥«iMMbiB«ift*Ee«|«iiful0i) 
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did Bot ao suddenly: lay bM tm bkn «s^m Lutfaer^-^ke* «MI 

ied mi by more cironkotB pi^hs. He became tkie friend :«i 

Luther at the coi»rt, the agent through which imitefB of 

buaiiiess were tnoisai^ed between tiw Refonner and the P|k& 

ces^ the go4)etween of the Church and the state. The Wi» 

torhcmoured Sjpaknin with the cloisesf intimacy^ aaiia hie 

jammiee achnitted hit» to share his caifiage.'*' £a other mr 

tpects the air of die court was often o^^prepsive to the woitlrf 

Spalatm, and a^cted hkn with deep mdtsem] he «v:mild hate 

wished to leave all these honours, and sg&in to besome a a»n^ 

pie. pastor in the woods of Thuringia. But Luther €oni6>flal 

him, and persuaded him to remain at his poet. Spalatin ae^ 

^red gttieral esteem. The |»rince8 and seiK>kHr% of his age 

avinped the sincerest respect for him. firosmas ww wtsoam 

ttmii^d to say, ^' The name of Spdatm is inscriBed not only si 

one of my dearest friends, but of my ilaost reiiefed prdteet<N»^ 

«id thBi not on paper, but on niy hettit."f . t 

The ef&ir of Rmichlin and the monks was then uiaytig 

mueb noise in Oermany. The most pious persone o^knf h6Si«^ 

fated which side to take, for the m^nkaww^bent upon d# 

•toying the Jewish books which contamed blasphemies a^iniit 

C^tist Thfe Elector tommiesiened his chiiplain to consuk 

Ae doctor of Wittemberg, whose reputation w^c^bsiderabii^ 

Luthe^ replied by leder, and it is the eaxll^ of his letters ta 

die court preacher. 

- "What shall I say? these monks ptfetend to expel Bedsit 

kibj — but it is not by the finger of God- I never cease ta 

eompkin and grieve m it. We Christians' begm to be wfee 

fa things that are wkhotit,^and senseless at bwne.}: ' Tfe«fe 

are, in all the public places of our Jerusalem, blasphemies i) 

hnndr^ times worse than those of the Jews, and in «veiy 

corner of ^ spiritual idols. We ought in holy zeftl to carry 

' " . ' '■ ' ' ■ t 

* etui com principe in rheda sive lectico solttus est ferri. (Corp. ReC 

1.33.) - . 

tM*lfib.AAVitoSpaiit.p.ie(k ; r 
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Vh^ 8ti<l' des^oy these ehernt^ wiAiti. fitit we neglect iv)iat 
|y most pte^ing, and die devi) himself persuades ns to aban- 
don cmr own concerns, while he hmders us from reforming 
what ia amiss in others." 

'- Luther nerer lost himself in this quarrel. A living fiiith 
1(1 Christ was that whieh especially filled his heart and Me. 
*Wilhhi my heart," says he, "reigns alone, and must aten« 
reign, faith in ray Lord Jesur Christ, who alone is the begin- 
mng^^the middle, and th^ end of the thoughts that occupy me 
day and night."* 

- His hearer listened with adiniration as he spoke f^om the 
ptol^toor's chair, or fVom the pulpit, of that fhith in Chrrait 
His instructions difihsed light, llie people marveHed thai 
diey had ndt earlier acknowledged truths whieh appeared so 
^idcntin his mouth. <*The diaire to justify our^ves is the 
tptingof aft our distress of heart," said he, **but he who re* 
ceives Christ as a SAVioim has ftact^ and not only peace, btit 
ptirky of heart. All sanctificatioh of the heart is a fruit of 
feiA. For faith in us is a divihe Work which changes us, 
and gives us a new birth, ettaanating froth God hitasfelf. It 
IdHs Ai^m m us ; axid, though the Holy Spirit which it com- 
munteafeM, it gif^s us a new heart and makes us new men, H 
k not by empty speculations," he again exclaims, '^butbythirf 
practical method that we obtain a saying knowledge of Je^Us 
Chiwt"t ' ■ * » I . . 1 

It was at this time that Luther preached on the Ten Cofflf*' 
onddmeBts a'^series of discjourses, which haVe been preserved 
ta, ua tmder the name of Declamations for the People. Bdt^*" 
ktttheyjn*e not free from errors. Luthet \vas only gradu- 
ally gaining light: "The path of the just i» as the ehining 
Kght, which shineth more and more - unto the perfect day." 
Bift stiH what truth in these discourses I what simplicity ! 
what eloquence t how well can we conceive the effect that the* 
new preacher would produce on his audience and on his age.t 
We will cite oaly one passage at the openiiig of his discourse 

♦PrefadGal. 

t Nofi per tpecnltitionem seel per Iianc viam practicam. 
TOL. I. 16 



. Lufh^ aiiceod^the .pulpit pf Witte^Wg, aiSkd; qe^ tti«ie 
words; " Thou shalt have ao rthet gcwb than Me." Thctt 
taming to the people, who thronged the sanctuary, he said : 
'^ All the sons of Adam are idolaters, and guilty transgressoni 
9f this first ci?mmandment."* Doubtless this str^^ assertioa 
stiurtled his a\idi€nce. He must justify it The i^>ealcef coor 
tinxied: "There are two Iqndsof idolatry j the one ioi qu^ 
ward action, the other within (»]r heaits. ^ 

" The outwf^rd, by which man wojsbip^ wood, st(»«e, rqi* 
tiles, or stars. * ', 

" T^ iilward, by which iqan, dre^KliDg ehastisemei^ or 
86^)cing bis own plea^Hire, riders no outward worship to tin 
feature, but yet in his he^rt loves it and U^ui^tff in it 

<^ But, what kind of religioii is this? yon do not beiftd^ 
Icnee before riches and houQur, but 3rou givQ them your belti^ 
the noblest part of your nature. Alas! with youx b&diufm 
worship God, and with your sj?m<tf the creature. . - 
' "This idoWtry pervados every man until be k fccejy rer 
cpvered by faith that is in Jesus Christ 
/ *•' And how it thi^ recovery bKwaght about 1 

" In this way : Faith in Christ strips you of all confidenci 
in your own wisdom, and, righteoy^ess^ md stceogth; k 
teache^you that if Christ had iiot di^ ibr you, and saved 
you by his death, neither you nor any created power ooaM 
have done so. Then you begin to despise all these tkmgH 
which yeu see to be unavailing, t 

" Nothing remainfs, but Je^ua-Jesus cmly ; JesnS) i^mndbw^ 
ly sufljcient for yowr souL Hoping nothing from all ereated 
^i^g% you hav« no dependance save on Chrim, fwnr wtori 
you . look for all, and whoanQ you love above all. 

* Omnes filii Ada sunt idolattw.— Deceni Pi»cej4a Witteqkbergqp^ 
populo pnedicata per R. P. D. Martinum Luthemm, Aug., anno 15J,6f.rT* 
(They Were preached in German. The quotation is from the Latin 
e^liMi, ip^l.) 

: t ^ist jpb i^ te inortinis eiset te^ue 'S«sn«i«l, n^ tu, nee omuit 
crootura tiM poeiet prodesse. (IWd.) , 



t ^ "But Jeans is th€ one sole aii4 ImeOod. Wktn you ha^ 
hl5a far your God, you have no other gods."* 

It was thus that Luther pointed put how the joul is brought 
to God, its sovereign good by the Gospel j—^ogreeable tft,thi(t 
d^Iaration of Christ : " I am the way and xi^ m^ cometh up* 
io the FathjBr but by me." * - 

The man who thus spoke to this generation wa^ surely intent 
pot merely on overturning some abuses ; hi# aim, abpFettU, 
was to establish true leligioa His work was not merely 
negative j it was primarily positive. 

Luther then turned his discourse against the sup^stitiom 
which filled Christendom; signs and mysterious XHnensjiofch 
servances of particular days and months; familkir diemons^ 
phantoms^ influencesof the stars, incantations^ metamorphoses^ 
iilPUbi and suipcubi; patronage of saints, &c. &c. &c. HeaV 
ticked them all, ope after tbd other, and with a string armeaiit 
down these false gods. 

, But it was especially before the academy, before that youth, 
enlightened and eager for instruction, that Luther spf^ out 
the treasures of the word of Gpd. ." He so explained dm 
Scriptures," says his illustripus frijend Melanctbon^ "t\m^ 
m the judgment of a.11 pious and enlightened men, it was^as-if 
a new light had arisen on the doctrine ^fter a long and darli 
night. He pointed out the differenco between the La w and th# 
Gospel, He r/^uted that error, then predoBwnant in tha 
Church and schools, that men by their own works, o^ain re- 
mission of sins, and are made, righteous before God by an ex- 
ternal discipline. . He thus brought back the hearts of men t» 
the Son of God. f Like John jthe Baptist, he pointed to the 
Lamb of God who has taken away the sins of the world. He 
explained that sin is freely pardoned on account of God's Son, 
and that man recejives this blessing through faith. He in no 
way interfered with the usual ceremonies. The established 

* At Jesus est veru^ unus, sol^s Peus, ^juem cum habei, ikoi lialie* 
ftUenum Deum. (Ibid.) 

. t Hevocavit igitur Luthcims homM^um mentis ad filiam Dei. (Me- 
lancthoD) Vit. Luth.j ' • i 
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*\(n»fi]|Hitte bad hot in all his order a more faithful observer and 
defender. But he laboured more and more to make all under- 
stand the gtand essential doctrines of Conversion ; of the Por- 
givcttesfr of Sins* of Faith ; and of the true consolations of the 
Cfosa. Piotis souls were attracted and penetrated by the 
sweetness of this doctrine ; the learned received it joyfully.* 
One mi^ht have said that Christ and his Apostles and Prophets 
bad come forth from darkness or from some impure dungeon, t 

T^ firmness with which Lather appealed to and rested oh 
the Gospel, gave great authority to his teaching. But other 
eiroumstanees added yet further to his power. With him, ac- 
tion corresponded with his words. It was known that these 
discourses were not merely the fruit of his Ifps.J They came 
Irom the l»art, and were practiised in his daily walk. And 
when, at a later period, the Reformation burst forth, many in- 
flaential men who saw with grief the divisions of the Church, 
won before-hand by the holy life of the Reformer, and his re- 
niarkable genius, not only did not oppose him, but embraced 
the doctrine to which his life gave testimony.^ The more 
men loved the christian virtues, the more did they incline to- 
W«td the Reformer ; — all the most upright divines were in 
iivwir of him. I This is what those who knew him, said of 
Mim, and especially the wisest man of his age, Melancthon, and 
Lutkei^'s celebrated opponent Erasmtis. Envy and detraction 
have dahid to talk of his dissolute lifo. Witteniberg was 
changed by this preaching of FnitK This city became the 
focus of a light which was soon to illuminate Germany, and 
q>read over the whole Church. 

Luther, whose heart was tender and affectionate, desired to 

* Hujus doctriiiffi ilulcedine pU omnes valde capiebantur et ezuoitic 
gratum erat. (Ibid.) 

t Ctuasi ex tenebris, carcere, squalore educi Christuin, prophetas, 
aiKMlolas. (ibid.) 

t Orationes non e labiis nasci, sed in pectore. (Ibid.) 

i Eique, propter aaetoritatttn qaani sanctitate morum antca pepererat, 
adsenserunt. (Ibid.) 

I Pato ct hodid theologo* omnes prohon fiivere Ltithero. (Erashi. Epp., 

lew.) 
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see those whom he loved In possession of the light which bad 
guided him in the paths of peace. He availed himself of alJ 
the opportunities he possessed as professor, teacher, and monk, 
as well as of his extensive coTrespon4ence, to communicate 
his treasure to others. One of his old associates of the con- 
vent of Erfurthj the monk George Spenlein, wa? then in the 
convent of MemraingeUj having, perhaps, spent a short time 
at Wittemberg. Spenlein had commissioned Luther to sell 
some effects that he had left in his hands, a cloak of Brussels 
stuff, a work by the doctor Isenac, and a monk's hood. Lu- 
ther carefully executed this commission. " He got," saya hc^ 
"a florin for the cloak, half a florin for the book, and a florin 
for the hood," and had forwarded the amount to the Father 
Ticar, to whom Spenlein was indebted the three florins. Bi^t 
Luther passed quickly from this account of a monk's effects to 
a more important subject 

" I should like," says he to brother George, " to know ho^ 
it is with your soul? Is it weary of its own righteQUfipess ? 
In a word does it breathe freely? and put its trust in the 
righteousness of Christ ? In these days pride has drawn many 
aside, and especially those who labour with all their strei^^^ 
to be righteous. Not understanding the righteousness of 
Goij. which is given to us freely ii^ Jesus Christ, they would 
stand before him oh their own merits. But that can never be* 
When you and I were living together, you were under thi^ 
delusion, and so was I. I contend against it unceasingly, ai^ 
I have-not yet entirely overcome it" 

".Oh, my dear brother, learn to know Christ, and him crit- 
cified. Learn to sing a new song-7-to despair of your owa 
work, and to cry unto him, Lord Jesus, thou art my righte* 
ousnesS; and I am thy sin. Thou hast Mken on thee what 
was mine, and given to me what is thine ;* what thou wast 
not, thou becamest, that I might become what I was not Be- 
ware, my dear George, of aspiring after such a purity as that 
thou mayest not have to acknowledge thyself a sinner ; fo^ 

* Tu Domine Jesu es justitia m^; ego autem sum peccatum Uxasd] 
tn aflsampsigti meum, ct dedisti mihi tuum. (L. £p. il p. 17.) « 

16* 
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Chnst dwells only with ^in6ers. He came down from faenven, 
where he abode with the just, to dwell also with sinners. 
Meditate often on this love of Christ, and you will taste its un- 
speakable comfort. If our labours and afflictions could give 
peace to the conscience, why did Christ die upon the cross? 
You will find peace in him alone ; despairing of yourself 
and of yont works, and beholding with what love he spreads 
his arms to you ; taking all your sins on himself, and bestow- 
ing on you all his righteousness. 

Thus, the doctrine of power, which had already been the 
saving of the world in the days of the Apostles, and which 
tvas a second time to save it in the dayjs of the Reformers, was 
set forth by Luther fearlessly and clearly. Reaching across 
hiany centuries of ignorance and superstition, he, in this, gav« 
his hand to St. Paul. 

Spenlein was not the only one whom he sought to instruct 
m this fundamental doctrine. The little of the truth he found 
on this subject in the writings of Erasmus distressed him. It 
was desirable to enlighten on this matter a man- of such great 
aiflhority and such admirable genius. But how to do this. 
His friend at the court, the chaplain of the Elector, was much 
respected by Erasmus ; to him Luther addressed himself thus: 
"What displeases me in Erasmus, that man of rare erudition, 
is, that where the Apostle speaks of the righteousness of works 
and of the law, he understands the fulfilment of the ceremonial 
law. The righteousness of the law consists not alone in cer^ 
monies, but in all the works of the Ten Commandments. 
When these works are done without faith in Christ, they 
may, it is true, make a Fabricius, a Regulus, or a man of 
perfect integrity in man's sight, but they, in that case, are as 
little entitled to the name of. righteousness, as the fruit of the 
medlar-tree is entitled to be called a fig. For we do not be- 
come righteous, as Aristotle asserts, by doing works of righte- 
dtrsness, but when we are righteous we do righteous works.* 
It is necessary that the agent be changed^ and then the works 

* Non cniin juste agendo jusli cfHcimiir : sed justi fiendo et essenda 
tferftmur jntta. <L. Ep,1. p. 23.) 
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by ^tt8e<{uence. Abel was first acceptable to God, and then 
Ha saeri^ce was accepted." Ltither continues : " I entreat 
yotij fulfil the duty of a friend and of a Christian in pressing 
these tilings on Erasmus." This letter is dated "in great 
fcaate, from the comer of our convent, the 19th of October, 
15 16.'^ It exhibits in its true light the relation between Lu- 
Aer and Erasmus. It shews the sincere interest he took in 
what he thought really for the good of that illustrious writer. 
I>c>ubtle8s ait a later period Erasmils*s opposition to the truth 
4»Miged him to oppose him openly; but he did so only after 
having sought to set his adversary right. 

The world, then, heard at length ideas at once clear and 
deep on the nature of that which is'good. The principle was 
tt last proclaimed, that what constitutes the real goodness of an 
action is not its outward character, biit the spirit in which it 
Is performed. This was aimmg a death-blow at all the super- 
tftitiotts observances, which had for centuries oppressed the 
Ghurch, and pireveftted the christian virtues from growing and 
ffospering. 

* " I read Erasmus," writes Luther elsewhere, "but he every 
fey loses weight with me. I love to see him rebuke, with so 
mtidh Ifeartiing and firmness, the grovelling ignorance of the 
priesta and monks ; but I fear he does no great service to the 
dbctrine of CHirist. What is of man, is nearer to his heart 
than what is of God.* We live in critical times. To make 
a good and judicious Christian, it is not enough to understand 
Greek and Hebrew. St. Jerome who knew five languages, 
18 inferior to St Augustine who understood but one ; though 
Erasmus thinks the contrary. I carefully conceal my opinion 
of Erasmus, lest I should give an advantage to his^adversaries. 
It miay be, that the Lord will give him understanding in his 
good time."t 

The inability of man, — the almiglity power of God, — these 
W^re the two truths that Luther sought to re-establish. That 
IB tut a melancholy religion, and a poor philosophy, which 

* HumAna pmvalent in eo plusquam dtvlna. 

t Dabit ei Doininus intellectum suo forte tempore. (L. Epp. i. p. 53.) 
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directs man to hie own natural strength. Past «ge» Jw«f 
made trial of that strength;, and whilst^ in earthjy.thiqg^n^af 
has attained admirable excellence, he has Jiever been able tp 
dissipate the darkness which hides God from his i^wil, or. .^ 
change a suigle Inclination to evil. The high^t attainme^ 
in wisdom of the most aspiring minds, or of the ^uls , 19^ 
eager after perfection, has been to d:espair pf them^plve^* Ji 
is, therefore, a generous, consoling, and supremely true 4ioflr 
trine, which discovers to us our impotence, that it may declare 
a power — of God — ^by which vye ca^ do alLthingg j 9pd (hatia a 
noble Reformation which vindicates on earth. the gloiry of h^- 
ven, and pleads before man the rights of the mighty Qod. 

But no one knew better than Lutjier the intims^te connectiaa 
that unites the free salvation which cometh of God, with thf 
free works of man. No one shewed better than he, tl?at it is 
only in receiving all from Christ, that man gives freely to hif| 
brethren. He ever presented, in ^he same picture, these imit 
procedures, — that of God, and that of man. Thus, after havy 
ing declared to Spenlein the righteousness which saves u% h« 
added : *•' If thou firmly helievest these things, as thou oughtest, 
(for cursed is he whosoever doth not believe them,) rqceiv^ 
thine erring and ignorant brethren as Jesus Christ h^th receijr* 
ed thee. Bear with them patiently; mako their sins yoiuf 
own ; and if you have any good thing to«ommmiicate t<jk.th«% 
do it. Receive you one another, s^d the Apostle, as Qtuasl 
also hath received us, to the glory of God.^ It is a wretched 
righteousness which will not bear with others, because i| 
deems them evil, and seeks the solitude of the desert, inst^ 
of doing good to such, by long-suffering, by prayer,.and e^aoto 
pie. If thou art the lily and the rose of. Christ, know thatthy^ 
dwelling-place is among thorns. Only take he^ed^ lest by imt 
patience, rash judgments} and pride, thou thy sell become a, 
t]iorn. Christ reigns in the midst of his enemies. If he |iad 
desLced to live only among the gopd, and die only for such a$ 

. .- . ' ( 

* rt ovv ; 6ovaT6» dvafiapTfiTOv eivai fjSn i — What! is it possible to help stQ 
ning? asks Epictetus, iv. 12, 19, A4ifix^vov. Impossible! he eninvren. 
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li^^red^Him, woiM he ftave ' dted al alH and among Whom- 
'Maid lie hare lived ?*' 

It is *Secting to See hoiv Luthet^ hrinwelf put in practice 
th«9e pmJepts of* charity. An Augustine of Erfurth, George 
lieiHer, was e^cposed to Inany trJals. Luther heard of it, and 
a week after he wrote this letter, he went to him with expres- 
sions of compassion : " I hear," said he, "that yon are driven 
about by many tempests, and that ytwrir sonl is impelled hither 
aiKl thidi^r by th<^ waves. The cross of Christ is divided over 
the ^rth; and each one his his share. Do not, you, reftise 
your portion; rather receive it as a holy telic; — not, indeed, 
into a gold or silver vase, but, what is much preferable, into 
a* heart of goM— £l heart imbued with meekness. If the wood 
ofthe cross was so sanctified by the blood and body of Christ, - 
that we deem it the most venerable of relics, how much more 
sItouM we cotlnt, as holy relics, the wrongs, persecutions, 
striferihgs and hatred of men, since they were not only touched 
by ^Christ's flesh, but embraced, kissed, and made blessed by 
his boundless love."* 

^he teaching of Luther bore friiit Many of his disciples 
felt themselves impelled to a public profession of the truths 
\#hich- their'' master's lessons had revealed to them. Among 
his hearers was a young scholar, Bernard 6rf FeHkirchen, 
professor of Aristotelian physics in the university, and, five' 
y^ters 4ater, the fhrst (rf the ecclesrastici^ who entered into the 
mferriage state. ■ : . : ■ . 

Luther desired Feldkirchen to maintain, under his presi- 
denee, theses, in* which his J)rinciples were sei foWi. The 
doctrines professed byLutlier acquited by this means addi-- 
li<»ial publicity. The disputation took place ih 1616. i 

•this was Luther's firdt attack on th6 ireign of the sophists ' 
aM M the Papacy, as he* 'feays himself Feieble aii it was, it ' 
ciSt hfm masfiy misgivings. " I consent to the printing of 
these propositions," said he many years after, when publishing 
hem i^ ;^ work^, ".cbi/eiy th^t 4he greataegei^ of my caiist, 

-» . . \ -:- %AcMmm»f€mflim > -i , ^a^dstf- voh^fttit^ stM* ckttiftei* 



mod tbe Micceas with -which Qoi h^ -crowned it, ma.f ao^,4i|ir 
me up ; for th^y manifest abundantly my shame, that ia to say 
the infirmity and ignorance^ the fear and trembling, with 
which I began this contest I was alone ; I Imi thrown my ; 
self rashly into the afiair. Not being able to draw back, I 
gave up to4he Pope many important points;*-*! even wwr-^^ 
shipped his authority."* / * 

The following were 8om& of these propo8iti<;>&s :t— 

^^ The old man is the vanity of vanities; he is the unirer* t 
sal vanity, and he makes other creatures vain, whatever goio^r • 
ness may be in them. 

" The old man is called ^ the flesh,' not m^ely because ha 
is led by the desires of the fiesh, but also, beca^use though he « 
should even be chaste, virtuous, and just, he is not bom agaia 
of God, by the Spirit 

"A man who is a stranger to the grace of God cani^, 
keep the commandm^ts of God, nor prepare himself whoi^ • 
ly, or in part, to receive grace, but remiuns necessarily under ; 
sin. 

" The will of man, without divine grac^ is not fr^^ butfU- 
slaved and willing to be so. ' ;i 

"Jesus Christ, our strength, our righteousness, he whtv/ 
searches the hearts and r^n^ is the only discep^r and jii|Elge* 
of our deserts. 

"^ce all things are possible through Christ to hiqi 4hat 
believeth, it is superstitious to seek for other help, either in . 
man's will orin the saints»''$ 

This disputation made agr^t noise, and it 1^ been coasidt^ 
ered as the commencfment of the Reformatio^ • r 

The moment. drew nigh when that Reformation was tobufst • 
forth. God hastened the j)i:^paration of the instrument he de- 
signed to use. The Elector^ havings built a new church at^* 
Wittemberg, and gave it the name of All Saints, despatched ^ 

• Sed etiam ultro adorabam. (L. Opp. Int. i. p. 50.) 

♦ L. W. (L.) rvffi. p. 148, ana in the Latin works. Tom. i. p. M. ■ 
4 dm cradenti p^miii wot, m^tor^ Chmt^^ poMiWIi^, w>gBnititicmi 

•it, hiimano arbitrio, alib lancds, alia atpata^aiainpu XIM^ . 
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StanpiUt to the Low Countries to collect relics to enrich the 
new temple. The Vicar-general commissioned Luther to take 
his place in his absence, and, in particular, to make a visita- 
tion to forty monasteries of Misnia and Thuringia. 

' IdUher went first to Grimma, and thence to Dresden. Every- 
where he endeavoured to establish the truths he had discover- 
ed, and to enlighten the members of his order. " Do not join 
yourself to Aristotle, ' said he to the monks, "or to the other 
teachers of a misleading, philosophy, but apply yourselves to 
the reading of the word of God. Seek not your salvation in 
your own strength and good works, but in the merits of 
Christ and in the grace of God."* ^ ^ 

An Augustine monk of Dresden had eloped from his con- 
vent, and wai^ residing at Mentz, where the prior of the Au- 
gustines had received him. Luther wrote to the prior,! desir- 
ingf him to send back this stray sheep; and he added these. 
words of truth and charity : " I know — I know that it cannot 
b« but that offences must come. It is no wonder when man 
f^ls, but it is a miracle vvhen he rises and continues standing, 
Peter fell that he might know that he was a man. Even at 
this day we see cedars of Lebanon falling. The angels, even, 
(difficult as it is to conceive it,) fell in heaven, and Adam in 
Paradise. Why, then, should we wonder when a reed is 
shaken by the whirlwind, or a flickering taper is extinguished." 

Prom Dresden, Luther repaired to Erfurth, and re-appeared,^, 
to exercise the functions of Vicar-general in that same con- 
vent, where, eleven years before he had wound up the clock, 
opetied the gates, and swept the floor of the church. "He 
placed in the. post of prior of the convent his friend the bache- 
lor, John Larige, a man of learning ?ind piety, but austere in 
his disposition. Therefore it Was he exhorted him to affabili- 
ty and patience. " Put on," said he, writing to him shortly 
after, " put on a spirit of meekness toward the prior of Nu- 
remberg. It is proper that you should do bo, since the piiar hat 
assumed a harsh and bitter tone. Bitterness, is not expelled 

M^iie^ Llilli«r» Ahwe««ttheie in AK-!>reBden, I'T^^ 
1 1 Bfay, me. Epp. i p.'*». 
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by bitterness, — ^that is to say, the devil is not cast out by tbe 
devil; but the sweet overcomes and expels the bitter, — in other 
words, the finger of God casts out devils."* Perhaps we may 
regret that Luther himself, on some occasions, forgot to follow 
these excellent directions. 

At Neustadt, on the Or la, there was nothing but disunion. 
Disturbances and dissensions reigned in the convent. The 
wbole body of the monks were in open war with their prior. 
They beset Luther with their complaints. The prior Micbael 
Dressel— or Tornator, as Luther calls liim, transjating hjs 
name into Latin, — enumerated to the Doctor all his griev- 
ances. " Oh, for peace !" said the prior. " You seek peace," 
said Luther, "but it is only the peace of the world, and not the 
peace that is of Christ. Do you not know that our God has 
set His peace in the midst of opposition ? He whom nobody 
disturbs has not peace, but he who, harrassed by all me^, 
and by the things of this life, bears all tranquilly and joyfully; 
he it is that has the true peace. You cry, w^ith Isxa^lj jpeace^ 
peace^ when there is no peace. Say rather with Christ, the 
cross^ the crossy and there will be no cross : for the cross ceases 
to be a cross when we can say with love : ' O blessed cross ! 
there is no wood like thine !' "f On his return to Wittem- 
berg, Luther, desiring to put a stop to these dissensions, al- 
lowed the monks to elect another prior. Luther returned to 
Wittemberg after six weeks absence. What he had witness- 
ed saddened him ; but his journey gave hina a better know- 
ledge of the Church and of the world, and more confidence . 
in his intercourse with mankind, besides offering, many op- 
portunities of pressing the fundamental truth tha^ [' Holy . 
Scripture alone shows us the way to heaven," and at th.e,S£wn^ 
time exhorting the brethren to live holily and at peace one 
with another. I Doubtless a plenteous seed wag sown in the 

*^L. £{^ i. p. 136. Nbn enitt) asper asperum, id est non ctiaf)ola9 
dUEbelum, sed sukvis asp^rufn, id est d^tiis Dei ejidt dsmaniikL 

t Tain cito enip crux ce^sat esse cn^ qnMi^x^it^ t»ftM J?rrt»Mt l^ QtftJi 
benedicta ! inter ligna nullum tale. (Epp. j. 27.). ,." .-,,. 

t Heiliglich, fiiedlich und ziichtig. (Math. p. 10.) 
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iiffeieiit Augustine conyen^ during that journey of the Re- 
former. The monastic orders, which had long been the sup- 
port of Rome, did more, perhaps, for the Reformation than 
against k. This was especially true of the Augustines. Al- 
most all the men of liberal and enlightened ]nety who were 
kring in the cloisters, turned toward the Gospel A new and 
generous blood seemed to circulate through these orders, 
which were as the arteries of the Cajholic body in Germany, 
In- public, little was as yet heard of the new ideas of the Au« 
gustine of Wittemberg ; while they were alifeady the chief 
subject of conversation in chapters and monasteries. Mora 
than one cloister was, in this way, the nursery of the Re* 
formers. When the great struggle came, pious and brave 
men came forth from their retirement and exchanged the soli* 
lude of monkish life for the active service of ministers of God's 
word. Even as early as this visit of inspection in 1516, Lu» 
ther aroused by his words many a drowsy spirit. Hence that 
year has been named " the Morning Star of the Reformation." 

Luther now resumed his usual occupation. He was, at 
this period, overwhelmed with labour. Besides hk duties as 
professor, preacher, and confessor, he was burthened widi 
many temporal concerns of his order and convent " I to* 
quire alaK)St continually," said he, ^^ two secretaries ; for I dd 
scarce anything else all day long than write letters. I am 
preacher to the convent, reader of prayers at table, pastor anci 
parish minister, director of studies, vicar of the priory, (that 
is to say, prior ten times over,) inspector of the fish-ponds of 
Litzkau, counsel to the inns of Herzberg at Torgau, lecturer 
on St Paul, and commentator on the Psalms. Seldom have 
I time to say my prayers, or to sing a hymn : not to mention 
my struggle with flesh and blood, the devil and the world. 
Bee what an idle man I am !"* 

About this time the plague showed itself at Wittembergi 

A great number of the students and doctors quitted the lowi. 

Luther remained. " I do not very well know," wrote ha to 

his friend at Erfurth, "whether the plague will suffer me t» 

* Epp. I p. 41 to Lange, 26 Oct 1516. 
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finish the Epistle to the Galatiai^. Ctaick and anddai ia^kB 
attacks, it makes ^eat havoc, especially among the young. 
You advise me to flee — ^hut whither shall I fiee? I hope the 
world will not go to pieces if brother Martin should &I1.* If 
&e plague S|»eads, I will send the brethren away in all di^ 
lections, but for my part I am placed here ; obedi^ace doea 
not allow me to leave the spot until He who called me hith^ft 
shall call me away. Not that I am above the fear of death, 
(for I am Hot the Apostle Paul, but only his ccwnmentator,) 
but I trust the Lord will deliver me from the fear of it" Such 
was the firm resolution of the Doctor of Wittemberg. H« 
whom the plague could not force to retire a single step, would 
he draw back from fear of Rome? would he recede in the 
prospect of the scaffold 7 

The same courage that Luther evinced in presence of the 
most formidable evils, he manifested before the great ones of 
the world. The Elector was well satisfied with the Vicar* 
general. He had reaped a rich harvest cfi relics in the Low 
Countries. Luther gave an account of it to Spalatia This^ 
afiair of the relics is singular enough, occurring as it did al 
the moment when the Reformation was about to open. As* 
sitredly the Reformers did not see clearly whither they wept 
tending. The Elector deemed that nothing less thana bishop* 
tie was a reward commensurate with tne services of the Vioar» 
general. Luther^ to whom Spalatin wrote on the subject| 
highly disapproved the suggestion. " There are many things," 
answered he, "that are pleasing to your prince, which yet 
displease God. I do not deny that he is skilled in the con- 
cerns of the world, but in what relates to God and the salva- 
tion of souls, I consider him altogether blind, as well as his 
adviser Pfeffinger. I do not say that behind his back, like a 
calumniator; I do not conceal my opinion from them; for I 
am at all times ready myself to tell them both so to their &ce8. 
Why will you/' continued he, " seek to airround that me^ 

* Cttio fugiami spero quod non corruet orfoii niente fttitte MitttiiMk 
<E|ii». I p. 49» 26 Oct 1516.) 



(itenpiiz) whii til A^ hetmagB and temptits oi efiacofal 

[ The Elector did not take amiss the Mnkness of Luther. 
"The prince," wrote Spalatin, "often speaks of you in honor- 
tkie terms." Frederic sent the monk some staff fta a gown. 
R was of , very Ime ekth. " It would he too fine," said Lu- 
ther, "if it were not a princess gift I am not worthy that 
any m^m should think of me, much less a pnnce, and so noble 
a prince. Those are most use^l to me who think worst <^ 
me.t Preisent my thmiks to our Prince for his favour, but 
know that I desire neither the praise of thyself nor of others; 
all the praise of man is vain, the pmise that^onneth of Qod 
bdng alone trufc" 

The worthy chaplain would not confine himself to hia 
functions at the court. He wished to make himself usefiil to 
&e people, but, like many others in all ages, he wished to do 
it wtthiHit offence, without irritating any one, and so ^ to con* 
etliate general fefvour. " Pdnt out to me," said hej in a leUec 
fb Luther, "some writing to translate, h\A one tiu^ shall giva 
general satisfection, and at the same time be useful." " Agree* 
ible ai»i useful I" replied Luther, " that is beyond my skilt 
The better things are, the less they please. What is inoT# 
salutary than>Christ ? and yet he is to roosi a savour of death* 
You will say ihat what you intend is to be t£»eful to those who 
fove Christ ;-^hen cause them to hear his voice; you will thua 
be agreeable and useful— never doubt it— but to a small numbei^ 
fcr the sheep are but rare in this dreary region of wolves." J 

Luther, however, recommended to his friend the sermons 
of Tauler the Dominican. " I never saw," «aid he, "either 
m Latin or in our language, a theobgy more soui^ or moft 
e<Hifoni«ible to theOospdw Taste them aivi see how gracious 
tike Lord is,, but not till you have first tasted and experiencfd 
horw bitter is every thing in ourselves;" ^ 
^ ^ Mtdta plsc^it prhteii^ tuo, qus Deo displiea&t (L. E^ i. p. 25.) 
t Si loihi masdme frosimt que met peMime meqwner^t. (U E^i 

t Ctud innt aliqua lalubriora, eo minus placent. (L- Epp. L p. 46.) 
I dntm amarum ekt, quiequid noe wxaawk (Ibid.) 



t09 DUKC GSORae. 

. It vrta in the coane of the year 1517 thit I/tlher becan|0 

connected with Duke George of Saxony. The house of ^ 
Saxony had at that time two chiefs. Two princes, Ernest and 
Albert, carried off in their childhood from the castle of Alten* 
burg, by Kunz of Kaufungen, had by the treaty of Leipsio 
been acknowledged as the founders of the two houses which 
still bear their names. The Elector Frederic, son of Ernest, 
was at the period we are recording, the head of the Esnestine 
branch, as his cousin Duke George was head of the Albertine 
branch. Dresden and Leipsic were situated in the states of 
this duke, and he himself resided in the former of these cities.' 
His mother, Sidonia, was (Jaughter of the King of Bohemia^ 
George Podibrad. The long struggle which Bohemia had 
maintained with Rome, since the time of John Huss, had had 
some influence on the Prince of Saxony. He had often man* 
i^ted a desire of a Reformation. <^ He sucked it with hia 
nother's milk," said they; " he is, by his nature, an enemy to 
the, clergy."* He annoyed, in many ways, the bishopt^ 
abbots, canons, and monks ; and his cousin, the Elector Fred* 
eric, oflen had to interpose in their behalf It mu$t have 
seemed that Duke George would be the warmest patron of a 
Reformation. The devout Frederic, on the contrary, who 
had in early life assumed, in Ihe holy sepulchre, the spurs of 
Godfrey, and armed himself with the long and heavy sword 
of the conqueror of Jerusalem, making oath to fight for the 
Church, like that valiant knight, seemed marked out to be th^ 
most ardent champion of Rome. But in what pertains to tb^ 
Gospel, all the calculations of human wisdom are often de- 
ceived. The very reverse ensued. The Duke would have 
taken pleasure in bringing down tjie Church and the clergy, 
in humbling the bishops, whose/ princely retinue much exr 
ceeded his own; but to receive into his heart the doctrine of 
the Gospel, which was to humble hin^— *to coifess himself a 
guihy sinner, incapable of being saved except by grace> — ^was 
^uHe another things He would have willingly reformed 
Others, but he had no idea of reforming himself. Ho would 
♦UOBp.(W?)xxilp.l84S>. , 
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perhaps iiave put his hand to the work to oblige the Bishop 
of Ment« to limit himself to one bishopric, and to have only 
fourteen^ horses in his stables, as he said more than once;* but 
when he saw one altogether unlike himself appear lets the Re- 
former, — "when he beheld a plain monk undertake this work, 
and the Reformation gaining ground among the people, — the 
proud grandson of the Hussite King became tbe most violent 
adversary of the reform to which he had shown himself 
£rvourable. , ' 

In the month of July, 1517, Duke George requested Stau- 
pitz to send him a learned and eloquent preacher. Staupitz 
aent Luther, recommending him as a man of great learning 
and irreproachable conduct. The prince in vited him to preach 
at Dresden in the chapel of the castle on St. James the Elder's 
day. 

The day came. The Duke ai^d his court repaired to the 
chapel to hear the preacher from Wittemberg. Luther seized 
with joy the opportunity of giving his testimony to the truth 
before siwh an assembly. He chose as his text the gospel of 
the day: "Then the mother of Zebedee*s children came to 
him with her sons," &c (Matt. xx. 20.) He preached on 
the desires and unreasonable prayers of men, and then pro* 
fceeded to speak with energy on the assurance of salvation. 
He rested it on this foundation ; — that they who hear the word 
of God and believe it, are the true disciples of Christ, elect 
unto eternal life. Then he spoke of free election ; he shewed 
that this doctrine, viewed in connection with Christ's work, 
iias power to dispel the terrors of conscience, so that men, in- 
stead of fleeing fer from the Holy God, in the consciousness 
of their unworthiness, are brought by grace fo seek refuge in 
Him. In conclusion, he related a story of three virgins, from 
which he deduced edifying instructions. 

The word of truth made a profound impresMon on th# 

hearers. Two of them, especially, seemed to pay particular 

attention to the sermon of the monk of Wittemberg. Th« 

first was a lady of respectable appear^ce, seated on iha 

♦ L. Opp. (W.) xxfi. p. 1849. 
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beaches of the courts and on whose featiHres might he traced « 
deep emotion. This was Madame de la Sale, lidy of the bed* 
chamber to the Duchess. The othei was Jerome Emser^ 
licentiate of canon law, and secretary and eouotsellor to ike 
Duke. Emser was giAed wiih talents and ejctensive acqtrire*- 
meij^ts. A courtier, a skilful politician^ he would hare wished 
at once to satisfy two opposite partie^^^^o pass at Rome as a 
defender of the Papacy, and at the same time shine among tlM 
learned men of Germany. But beneath this dexterous pol^ 
lay hid much violence of character. It was the cfeipel of the 
castle of Dresden that was the scene of the first meeting of 
Luther and Emser, who were deitfined afterwards to break 
more than one lance together. . 

The dinner hour sounded In the castle, and soon the ducal 
&mily and the different persons of the court were assembled 
round the table. The ccmversation naturally turned qH the 
morning preacher. " How did you like the sermon?" said 
the Duke to Madame de la Sale. <^If I could Imt hear oM 
Other such sermon," answered she, " I would die in peace.'* 
"And I," replied Dhke Greorge angrily "would give some* 
thing not to have heard it ; for such sermons are good for ao» 
thing, and serve only to encourage men in sin." 

The master having thus made known his opinion, the 
courtiers gave v^t to their dissatis&ction £ach was ready 
with his remark. Some asserted that in Luthei^s story of the 
three virgins, he had in his eye three ladies of the cotift;-^ 
hereupon much talk and whispering ensued. The three ladieft 
were rallied on the circumstance of the monk of WittemBergj 
havingr, as they gaid, publicly pointed them out.* " He is an 
ignorant fellow," said some. "A proud monk P' said other* 
Each one criticised the s^mon in his own manner^ and made 
the preacher say what he pleased. The truth had fidlen ift 
Ihe midst of a court little prepared to receive it. Every one 
mangled it a| his will. But whilst the word of Qod was thus 
lo some an occask)n of &lling, it was to the lady of the bed^ 

'^ Htti tr»i8 poitea in auM principii, a me notatai irurnnmt. (L. ISppk 
i p. 86.^ 
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cbaipber t corQear-stoQe of edification. One month afterward^ 
she fell sick, , embraced with confidence the grace of the 
Saviour^ and died with joy.* 

As to the Puke, it was not perhaps in vain that he heard 
this ta^imony to the truth. Whatever had been his opposi-, 
tipa to the Reformation during his life, he is kdown to have 
declared on his death-bed that he had no other hope than in 
tbi^ merits of Christ 

It was a matter of coarse that Emser should do the honours 
(0 Luther in the name of his master. He invited him to supper, 
liutker declii^ed. But Emser pressed him till he assented. 
Luther exjkicted to meet only a few friends, but he soon saw 
it was a trap laid for him.f A master of arts of Leipsic and 
several Dominicans were with the Prince's secretary. The 
master, of arts, full of confidence in himself and of hatred 
«gain$t Luther, accosted him with a fdendly and gentle air, 
bltt soon lost his temper, and talked loudly.^ The debate was 
opened. The discussion turned, says Luther, on the solemn 
trifling of Aristot]e and St Thomaa^ In conclusion, Luther 
challenged the master of aits to define, with all the learnings 
of the Thomists, in what obedience to God's commandments 
conttsted. The master of arts, though puzzled, put a good 
&ce upon it " Pay me my fees first," said he, holding out 
his hand, " Da fastum^ as though he were called on to giv9 
a ^rmal lecture, treating the guests as hi^ scholars. "At 
this ridiculous reply," adds the Reformer, " we all laughed 
outright, and hereupon we separated." 

During this conversation, a Dominican had listened at the 
4oor. He wanted to enter that he migk spit in Luther's 
fiicel He, however, restrained himself; but publicly boasted 
<^ it afterwards. Emser, delighted to see his guests contend- 
iiig with each other, while he himself appeared to maintain a 

» Keith. Lcb. Luth. p. 32. 

t Inter mediag me insidias conjeetum. (L. Epp. L 85.) 

I In me acriter «t el&mos^ inveotus est (Ibid.) 

i Super Aclftoteliset Thome nugis. (Ibid.) 

I Ne pvsdiret et in &c|em mei i^eret. (Ibid.) 
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guatde;. medium, took pains to excuse himself to Ltithet ontbe 
incident of the evening^!* The latter returned to Wfttemberg'.'' 

He again applied himself laboriously to woik. He was ^ 
preparing six or seven young divines, who were about to un- 
dergo examination for license to teach. What most plea^ 
him was, that their promotion would contribute to the dowtifct 
of Aristotle. " I would lose no time," said he,'*' in kdditfg te 
ihe number of his opponents." f And with this obgect, he, about 
that time, published some theses which deserve our attention. 

The Freedom of the Will was his high subject. He had' 
already slightly touched on itin the theses of Peldkirchenr 
he now went more fully into the question. Ever since the 
promulgation of Christianity, a controversy has been carried^ 
on, with more or less keenness, between the two doctrmes of 
the liberty and the Ixmdage of the human will. Oertaifel 
scholastic writers, as Pelagius, and others, had taught thai 
man possessed, from his own nature, a freedom of will, of th6 
power of loving God and doing righteousiiess. Luther denied 
this doctrine; not in order to deprive man of liberty, but ihaJ 
he might lead him to obtain it. The point of dispute, then, k 
not, as has been commonly said, between liberty and slavery; 
it is between a liberty proceeding from man's nature, and a 
Hberty that cometh of God. The one party, who call-them- 
selves the advocates of liberty, say to man: "Thou hast the 
power to do right, thou hast no need of more liberty I" th^ 
others, who have been styled the partisans of slavery, say to 
him the very reverse : " True liberty is what thou needesf, 
and it is what God offers to thee in the Gospel." Oa the' one 
side, they talk of liberty so as to perpetuate servitude ; on the 
other, they proclaim to us our bondage that we;may obtaia 
KbeVty. Such ^as been^he contest in St. Paul's time ; in the 
dajrs of St. Augustine ; and, again, in those of Luther. Tli#' 
one party, congratulating man on his freedom, would, in effect, 
reconcile him to slavery ; the other, shomng how his fetters 
may be struck off, a^e the true advocates of li^rty. 

♦ EnM sese excusavit. 

t CujoB yellem hoAtescitoquampluriifios fieri. (G]yp. t. 89.) ' -. 



, :£kil< we i^oU be^d^ems^ oursebrds^ if we are to tutt up, 
in this questicNO, the whole of the Refoimi^tioo. It is obe, and 
<ply one, d* maoy doctrines that the professor of Wktemberg 
contended for. It would, especially, be a strange error to aa* 
^^ th^ the ReformatioQ was a fetalism, — an o{^x)sition to 
the notion of human liberty. It was a noble emnancipattoa 
«if the mkA ef jaaan. Bursting the many cords with which 
the hierarchy had tied down the thoughts of maa^-^restoring' 
the ideas of liberty, of right of free invest^ation, — it liberated 
its' own age, ourselves, and the remotest post^ity. And km 
atxia say: ^True, the Reformation did liberate man from all 
jMimande^^Otism} but, at the same time, reduced him to sla^ 
very in other things, by proclaiming the sovereignty of grade.'* 
IDottbtkss, its aim was to bring the human will into harmony 
with the divine will, to sttl^t the former absolutely to the 
latter, and to blend them together. But where is the philoso^ 
pher who does not know, that perieci conformity to the will 
of God is the sole, sovereign, and complete libefty; and that 
Qian will.nev^ be truly free, until pe^ct righteousness and 
upchaaging trudi r^gn uarivaUed in -his heart and mii»l % 

The following are a few of the ninety-nine propositioal 
whidi Luther ji^t iorthin the church, against the Pelagkn 
falionaliflai of the scholar theology : — 

' ^ It is true that man^ who is become ^a bad tre^,' can but 
will and do what is evil ^. 

'< It is fake that the will, left to itself c«i do good as well 
90 ml; for it is not free, but led captive. * 

" It is not in the power of man^s will to purpose or not pur* 
p0l9&«ll that is suggested to him. 

<<Man, by nature, canned wii^ that dbd should be God. 
He would prefer that himself should be God, and timt CkA 
should not be God. 

^ The excelteni^ m&Uft>Ie, and sole pmpafation for grace, it 
the election and the everlasting predestination of God.* 

* Optima et infaUibilig ma gratiam p^^opasatk^ at uaioa <HiipowA> pit 
■Unit Dei eleetio et pnedestinatia (L. 0pp. lat i 56.) 

\ 
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" It ii feke to say, that man, if he do^a all In hia p«rWer, 
diesipates the obstacles to dmne grace. 

^' In one word, nature possesses neither a pure reason nor a 
good will* 

'^ On man's part, there is nothing that goes before grace, 
-—nothing but impotency and rebellion. 

" There is no moral virtue without pride or sadness, — tha^ 
is to say, without sin. 

" From first to last, we are not the masters of our actions, 
but their slaves. 

*'We do not become righteous bjr doing that which if 
righteous; but having become righteous, we do that which it 
righteous. 

<^ He who says a theologian, unacquainted with logic, is aa 
heretic and empiric, makes an empirical and heretical asser* 
tion. 

'* There is no form of reasoning or syllogism suited to the 
things of God.f 

" If the syllogistic method were applicable to divine thingi^ 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity would be ktumn fflnd not ht^ 
Ueved, 

" In a \vord, Aristotle is to theology as darkness to light 

" Man is more opposed to the grace of God than to the law 
itself. 

" He who is destitute of the grace of God sins incessMitly, 
though he should neither kill, nor steal, nor commit adultery. 

^ He sum, becai»e he does not fulfil the law spiritually. 

*^ It is the righteousness of hypocrites not to kill, and not to 
commit adukery in outward acts. <.^ , 

" The law of God and the will of man are two opposilet, 
which^ without the grace of God, cannot be made to meet^ 

'^ What the law prescribes the will never seeks, unless, fV^ 
fear or interest, it efiects to seek it 

, *Bttmt/et nee fectpai daolaBien bafart natntm sec hoaam Tohmtatem. 
(lb.) 

t Nulla fonna syllogistica t«net in terminis divinii. (L. O^. lat. L 56.) 
'4 lubx ^ votodas sunt adversu^ dao line gratia Dei implacabifea. 
(lb. p. 57.) , . ** 



^ The law h a ^isk-mast^r of our will, \diich is not brougte 
into obedience, save only by the young child bora unto ixs • 
(Isa. ix. e.) 

" The law makes sin to abound, for it irritates and repels 
Ae^vill 

*<^But the -grace of God makes righteousness to abound *by 
lesus Christ;' who leads us to lore the law. 

" All the works of the law seem fair wkhout, btrt are sin 
within. 

"The will, when it turns towards the law, withoirt the 
grace of God, ioe^so only for its own self-pleasing. 

" They are still under the curse who do the works of tht 
law. 

" Blessed are all they who do works of the grace of Grod. 

" The law Which is good, and in which we have life, is the 
love of God shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost. 

"Grace is not given, that works maybe done oflener or 
easier ; but because, without grace, no work of love can be 
done. ; 

"To love Gk)d is to abhor ourselves, and to have nothing 
out of God."t 

Thus, Luther attributes toGod all good that man can do. 
It is not enough to repair and patch up, if we may so speak 
man's will ; an entirely new will must be given him. God 
enly could have said this ; because God only could accom- 
plish it. This is one of the greatest and most important truths 
that the human mind can receive. 

But Luther, while proclaiming the impotence of man, did 
not fall into a contrary extreme to that he opposed. He sap, 
in his 8th thesis : " It does not follow, from this statement, that 
the will is in its nature bad : that is, that its nature is that of 
evil itself, as the Manicheans have assertea."^ The nature of 

* Lex est exaetor voIantatiB^ qi4 non «iipeimtiir dim per PArv^vn fol 
nahw est nobis. (L. 0pp. lat. i. 57.) 

t L 0pp. lips. xvii. p. 143; and 0pp. lat i. 
• t Nee igitiir sequittir quod sit naturaKter mala, id est natura 

(IW.) / 
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wan at fiM cflBentklly glod: it baa lunied Mi4#itp«te 



food,-«thal i% from Ood>-^nd mclkiedio evil StUl ka holy 
and glorious origin remains, and it may, by the power of 
6od, be restaed aiiA roiew^. Th* offiee of Chustiamty ia 
thus to restore it. It is true, the Gospel represents man ift * 
<|QkidhiQii tf intoiBatioa and im|)olcnce, btrt betweea two Mtea 
of glory and of gnMBideui>— a past gUny, froift whieh he hm 
hunt hurled, fOid a foturd glory, ta wWck he is t&lM. That 
is the real truth : man knows it, and on the slightest considoi^ 
adan, he percetres that all that is said of hia ptesent purity^ 
power, and glory, is nothing but a fitition designed to luU and 
aootha hia prida 

Luther, in his theses, protested not only against the pta^ 
tedded goodness xtf maa'a will) but also against the asserted 
iUamination of his und^standing in regard (olivine things. 
The schoohnen had exalted humafi reason as well as man'i 
will. This theology, as it had been represented by some of 
its teachers, was at the bottom a kiod of rationalism. Tb» 
propositions that we have quoted, shew this. We might sup^ 
j^oae. them directed against the rationalism of our day. In. tha 
theses which were the signal of the Reformation, Luther 
censured the Clrarch ancl the popular superstitions which had 
overloaded the Gospel with indulgences, purgatory, and d(f 
many other abuses. In the theses we have now qu4»ted, ha 
attacked the schools and the rationalism which had retrenched 
from the Grospel the doctrine of God's sovereign grace. Tha 
Reformation turned against rationalism before it aUacked au^ 
perstition. It proclaimed the rights of God before it lopped 
off the excrescences of man. It was positive— ^before *it waa 
negative. This has not been sufficiency adverted to, and yet) 
; if we do not keep it in mind, it is impossiUe to appreciate thia 
religious revolution and its true nature. 

However this may be, the truths that Luther had just ex* 
fttmA with 90 much energy, were quite new to his hearers. 
To maintain these theses at Wittemberg would have been an 
easy thing. His influence prevailed there. It might have 
be^ said that he was choosing a field in whiih h* kneir wm 



liiigpifcilt QObUli^poee' him. By bfCering btel« k^ tiMk^ 
ftwiveraity, be t«»8 girifig them a wider publicity ; atid it was 
throi^ poUieky tbat ^e Reformation was to be efl^tecl Be 
eboae £r&ithy whose dirines had shewn themselTea ao oifen- 
ai with htnu > V 

^ Ha tb«fei(»*e aeat the&e ikeHtea to Joba Laiige, prior of £y« 
fMh^aod wrote. lo him thus: << My ansdety to know your 
IliMoQ^lheaepaffadexea is great, pezhape extreme. Ittrong^ 
tilapect that yoiir theologbas will eoraides as paradoac, aii^ 
ereaas eacodoasj that ^ which I must alvrays consider very or^ 
thodex* Tell me, therefoie, your opkuon, as soon as yott 
ean* Pray in&rm the faculty of theology, end all others, that 
1 am ready to come atncmg you, and publicly maintain thea* 
tm^positidns^ either in the University or in the monastery.^ 
It does not appear that Luther's challenge Yms accepted. Tte 
fa^nka of Er&rth contented themselves with letting him kaoff 
that these theses had greatly displeased them. 

But he determined to send thmn into another part of G&[*^ 
many. He turned his eyes, for tktt purpose, on one wh» 
played arenmricaUe part in the history of the Reformation, 
aad whose character it is necessary we should imderstai^ 

John Meyer, a distinguished professor, was then teaching 
at the univeisity of Ingobtadt, in Bavaria. He was a nativa 
of Eck^a village of Suabia, and was cotnmonly called Doctor 
^k. lie was a friend of Luther, who highly esteemed his 
taints and information. He was full of intelligenee, well 
read, and gifted wi|h an extraordinary memory. To hia 
learning he united eloquence. His actioil and voice expressed 
the liveliness of his genius. Eck was, as to talent, in south*' 
em Germany, what Luther was in the north. They w«roc 
t|ie two most distinguished theologiaas^ofthat period, though, 
difiering widely in their tend^cy, as the sequel showed^ 
lAgolstadt almost rivalled Wittemberg. The loeputation of 
the two Doctors drew firomvall sides to their rei^ective unk 
ittrsitiee a crowd of students eager to listai to their leetuiiea. 
Thfir personal qui^ties, not less than their k^n^g, endecreA 

.: ' ^ iM> e»eaa<Mia>id«ri. (L.H^. i.60.) 
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tkm. to their sckokrs. The character of Edc hai be^ ^mif 

cured. An incident of hi» life will shew, that, at this period 
at least, his heart was not closed against generous impulses. 

Among the students, whom his reputation had attracted to 
Ingolstadt, was a young man named Urban Regius, bom en 
the banks of one of the Swiss lakes. He had studied first at 
the university of Friburg in Brisgau. Arriving at Ingoi^ 
stadt, whithar the repiUation ot Eck had attnu^ed him, Urban 
there attended courses of philosophy, and won the doctor's &• 
' VQur. CAliged to proride for his own necessities^ he found 
himself compelled to take chaise of the education of sonM 
young nobles. He was not only to overlool^ their condoct 
and studies, but himself to buy §ox them the books^ and clc^keft 
Aey needed. These youths were accustomed to dress well 
and lire expensively. Regius, uneasy at this, requested the 
parents to remove their, sons. " Take courage," answered 
they. His debts increased, his creditors became clamorous, 
he knew not what would become of him. The Emperor was 
then collecting an army against the Turks. Some recruiting 
parties arrived at Ingolstadt. In his desperation Urban en* 
listed. He appeared in the ranks in military garb, at a re* 
riew preparatory to mfirching. Just then. Doctor Eck ar- 
rived in the square with some of his colleagues. To his great 
surprise, he recognised his student in the midst of the^fcruits. 
" Urban Regius !" said he, approaching him, and fixing on 
him a scrutinizing eye. "I am here!" answered the con- 
script *'What, I pray you, is the cause of this change 9** 
The young man told his story. « I ^ill settle the affair," an- 
swered Eck. He then proceeded to take away his halberd, 
and bought his discharge from the recruiting officers. The 
parents, threatened by the Poctor with the displeasure of their 
prince, sent the necessary funds for their children's expendi- 
ture. Urban Regius was preserved, to become at a later pe- 
jA^d one of the supporters of the Reformation. 

It was Doctor Eck that Luther pitched on to make icnown 
m tin southern states, his thesfes on Pekgianism and the Ra* 
tionalLsm'of thp schools. He did not, howet #r, send them di- 
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yi^40^t6l» Professor of lng<olstkdt, but addressed them to their 
eoiitfiMR fr4cnd, the worthy Christopher Scheurl, town-clerk 
of the city of Naremberg, requesting him to forward them to 
ftk, at Ingolstadt, "which was not fer from Nuremberg. ^^ I 
send you," said he, " my propositions, (merely paradoxical, 
or even kakUtodozie/d as they seem to many); commu- 
nicate them to our dear Eck, that learned and sagacious man, 
that I may know what he thinks of them."* It was thus Lu- 
ther then spoke of Doctor Eck ; such was the friendship which 
united them. Luther was not -the first to break ofifthis good 
understanding. 

But the combat was not to be fought on that field. These 
theses turned, it may l)e thought, on doctrines of higher impor- 
tance than those which, two months after, set the whole Church 
in a flame. And yet, notwithstanding Luther's challenge, 
thoy passed unnoticed. They were read, at the most, in the 
precincts of the school, and they made no sensation beyond 
its bounds. The reason of this was that they contained only 
academic propositions, and theological doctrines ; whilst the 
theses which followed had immediate reference to an evil which 
had grown up in the midst of the people, and overflowed Ger- 
many on all sides. So 4ong as Luther confined himself (p 
bringing forth long-forgotten doctrine, no response was heard. 
When ^ pointed to the abuses which oflended all minds, 
every cM gave ear. 

Nevertheless, Luther, in both cases, did but design to raise 
one of those theological discussions then frequent in the Uni- 
versity. His ideas did not range beyond that circle. He had 
no thought of becoming a Reformer. He had a low opinion 
of his own powers, and his humility even amounted to mistrust 
and anxiety, " I deserve, — such is my ignorance," — said he, 
** nothing better than to be hidden in a corner unknown to 
every one."t But a powerful hand drew him forth from this 

* Eccio noBtro eruditissimoetingenionndmoviroexhibete, ut audiam et 
videam quid vocet illas. (L. Epp. i. p. 63.) 
tL. 0pp. (W.) xviil 1944. 
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Qaamr^^hen be wotdd biive widhad to ranala tmloloittlt^ 
tbe world. Am occorreace, which did not depend on Luther't 
will, threw him on the field of battle, and the conflict began. 
It k this proyidential cflrcum«tan«e that the nfogreaa of i 
calls on ua to nariata 
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alK UVDinLOBNCSS, AND THE IHBSBi. ' 

1517—1518. 

A 0B£AT agitation reigned, at that time, among the 
people of Germany. The Church had opened a vast market 
on the earth. Judging from the crowd of buyers, and the 
jooii^ and jests of the dealers, we might call it a fair ;* but a 
feir held by monks. The merchandise they extolled, offering; 
it at a reduced price, was, said they, the salvation of souk! 

The dei^ers passed through the country m a gay carriage, 
escorted by three horsemen, in gr^ state, and spending freely.. 
One might have thought it some dignitary on a royal pro- 
iprees, lAh his attendants and officers, and not ?c common 
dealer, ^Kl begging monk. When the procession approached 
a town, a messenger waited on the magistrate : " The grace 
of God, and of the Holy Father, is at your gates 1" said the 
«ivoy. Instantly every thing waa in motion in the place. 
The clergy, the priests, the nuns, the council, the school- 
umsters, the trades, with their flags, — ^men and women, young 
aod old, went forth to meet the merchants, with lighted tapers 
iu their hands, advancing to the sound of music, and of all 
the bells of the place j " so that," sajrs an historian, " they 
'could not have given a grander welcome to God himself." 
Salutations being exchanged, the whole procession moved to- 
ward the church. The pontiflfs bull of grace was borne m 
front, on a velvet cushion, or <m cloth of gold. The chief' 

18» 
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yendor of indulgences followed, supporting a large red wo 
cross ; and the whole procession moved in this manner, amidst 
siiiging, prayers, and the smoke of incer^e. The sound of 
organs, and a concert of instruments, received the monkisk 
dealer and his attendants into the church. The cross he hore 
with him was erected in front of the altar : on it was hung the 
Pope's arms ; and, as long as it remained there, the clergy of 
the place, the penitentiaries, and the 4ub commissioners, with 
white wands in their hands, came every day after vespers, or 
before the salutation, to do homage to it.* This great bustle 
excited a lively sensation in the quiet towns of Germany. 
^One person in particular drew the attention of the specta* 
tors in these sales. It was he who bore the great red cross 
and had the most prominent part assigned to him. He wtt 
clothed in the habit of the Dominicans, and his port was lofty. 
' His voice was sonorous, and he seemed ye^ in the prime efi 
his strength, though he was past his sixty-lhird year.f Thie 
man, who was the son of a goldsmith of Leipsic named Die% 
bore the name of John Diezel or Tetzel. He had studied in 
his native town, had taken his bachelor's degree in 1487, and 
entered two years later into the order of the Dominicans. 
Numerous honours had been accumulated on him. Bach^r 
of Theology, Prior of the Dominicans, Apostolical Commis* 
sioner, Inquisitor, (heretica pravitatis in^ttin/p^yflbe had 
ever since the year 1502, filled the office of an ftglVfor th« 
sale of indulgences. The experience he had acquired as a 
subordinate functionary had very early raised him to the station 
of chief commisioner. He had an allowance of 80 florint 
per month, all his expenses defrayed, and he was allowed a 
carnage and three horses; but we may readily imagine that 
his indirect emoluments &r exiceeded his allowances. Bi 
1507, he gained in two days at Freyberg 2000 florins. If 
his occupation resembled that of a mountebank, he had also 
the morab of one. Convicted at Inspruck of adultery and 

^ tttstruetion of the Archbishop of Ments to the sub-commifluoneri of 
the ladalgence, &«. art 8. 
t Ingeaio feroK et4M>rpoie robuflvik (Cochl 5.^ 



^Maable proiigscf, he was near paying' the fbtMi of hk 
life. The £mperor Maximilian had ordered that he should 
be put into a sack and thrown into the river. The Elfector 
Frederic of Saxony had interceded for him, and obtained his 
Ifardon.* But the lesscm he bad received had not taught him 
. more decency. He carried about with him two of his 
children. Miltitz,the Pope's legate^ cites the fact in one of 
bis letter&t It would have been hard to find ia.aU the cloii* 
ters «f Germany a man more adapted to the traffic with which 
he wasicharged. To the theology of a monk, and the zeal 
and spirit of an inquisitor, be united the greatest effrontery. 
What most helped him in bis Office was the facility he dis- 
played j'n the mvention of the strange stories with which the 
tote of the common people is generally pleased. No means 
came amiss to him to fill his- coffers. Lifting up his voico* 
and giving loose to a coarSe ^eolubility, he o£S)red His indtfi* 
geaces to all comers, and excelled any salesman at a'&ir in 
reeomroending his merchandise.^ 

As soon as the cross was elevated with the Pope's apns 
nispeQded upon.it, Tet2el ascended the pulpit, and, with, a 
bold tone, began, in the presence of the crowd whom ^ 
ceremcmy had drawn to the sacred spot, to exalt the efficacy , 
of indulgence?. The people listened and wondered at the ad- 
mirable ^tues ascribed to them. A Jesuit historian says 
himself, ^^peaking of the Dominican friars whom Tetzel 
had associated with him : — ^' Some of these preachers did not 
fail, as usual, to distort their subject, and so to exaggerate the 
value of the indulgences a^ to lead the people to believe ths^ 
as soon as they gave theur money, they were certain of sal- 
vation and of the deliverance of souls from purgatory."^ 

If such were the pupils, we may imagine what lengths the 

* Welchen Charfurst FrilBderich vom Sack zU Iniprtick er belen 
Hatte. (Mathea-x.) 

t h. 0pp. (W.) XV. 862. 

t Cireumferantar venales indulgenti«B in his regionibtis a T«oetiO| 
Dpminicano impudentissimo sycophanUL (Melancth. Vita IiUth») 

f Hist, de Lutheraaisme par le P. Maimboaig ds la eonqpugnid d$ 
Jemwt 168ljp. Sh 
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master went Let u» hear one of these harangues, pronoun* 
ced after the erection of the cross. 

" Indulgaices," said he, "are the tnost precious and sublim* 
of Qod^s gifis. 

" This cross" — (pointing to the red cross) — *^ has as much 
efficacy as the cross of Jesus Christ.* 

" t>raw near, and I will give you letters, duly sealed, by 
which even the sixis 3rou shall hereafter desire to commit shall 
be all forgiven you. 

" I would not exchange my privileges for those of Saint 
Peter in heaven, for I have saved more souls with my indul- 
gences than he with his sermons. 

" There is no sin so great that the indulgence cannot remit 
k, and even if any one should (which is doubtless impossible) 
Travish the Holy Virgin Mother of God, let him pay, — let hini 
only pa/largely, and it shall be forgiven him.f 

" Even repentance is not indispensable. 

" But more than all this : indulgences save not tlie living 
alone, they also save the dead. 

" Ye priests, ye nobles, ye tradesmen, ye wives, ye maidens, 

and ye young men hearken to your departed parents and 

.friends, who cry to you from the bottomless abyss: ^ We are 

enduring horrible torment ! a small alms would deliver us ;— > 

you can give it, and you will not !' " ^H 

A shudder ran through his hearers at these words, uttered 
by the formidable voice of the mountebank monk. 

" The very moment," continued Tetzel, " that the money 
clinks against the bottom of the chest, the soul escapes from 
purgatory and flies free to heaven. J 

" O, senseless people, and almost like to beasts^ who do not 

* L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 1393. 

t TetKel defended and maintained this assertion in his antitheses^ 
published the same year. (Th< 99, 100, 101.) — Sub-commissartis, insi>> 
per ac prsdicatoiibus veniarum imponere, ut si quis per impossibile Dei 
fenetricem semper vi]*ginem violiuset, quod etmdem indulgentiantei 
vigore abooWere possent, luce darior est. (Posidones fratris I. Tes^ 
^bos defend indul^ntias contra Luthenun.) 

lTh,56. (Ibid.) 



Cpmprebei^l the gjracd so richly. offered! This day^ h«arr«n 
is on all sides open. Do you now refuse to ^ter? When 
then do you intend to come in? This day you may redeem 
many souls. Dull and heedless man, with ten groedien you 
can deliver your father from purgatory, and you are so un* 
grateful that you will not rescue him. In the day of judg't 
pent, my conscience will be clear ; but you will be punWhed 
^e more severely for neglecting so great a salvation. I pio^ 
test that though you should have only one ^oat, you ought to 
strip it off and sell it, to purchase this grace. Our Lord God 
no longer deals with us as God. He has given all power to 
the Pope!" 

Then, having recourse to other inducements, he added :-*^ 
".Do you know why our most Holy Lord distributes so rich 
St grace? The dilapidated Church of St Peter and St. Pattl^ 
is to be restored, so as to be unparalleljed in the whdle earthl 
That church contains the bodies of the holy apostles, Peter 
and Paul, and a vast company of martyrs* Those sacred bo* 
dies, owing to the present condition of the edifice, are now, 
alas I continually trodden, flooded, polluted, dishonoured, and 
rotting in rain and hail. Ah ! shall ^oae holy ashes be su^ 
fered to remain degraded in. the mire?"* 

This, touch of description never fail^ to produce an im^ 
pression otfunany hearto. There was an eager desire to aid 
poor, Leo A. who had not the means of sheltering fromtha 
rain the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul 1 

The speaker next proceeded to declaim against thedisputers 
who should question, and the traitors who should oppose har 
XDJssioo : — ^' I declare them all excommunicated !" 

Then turning to the docile souls amopg his hearers, and 
impiously perverting the Scripture: "Blessed," said h% 
" blessed are the eyes that See what you see, for I tell you 
, dxat many prophets and many kings have desired to see th« 
things which ye see, and have not seen them, and to hear the 
things which ye bmr, and have not heard them.'^ And as a 
fiairii to his address, pointing to the strong box in which thft: 
* Inflteuctimi of the Aichbbhop of Mentz, ^ , 
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money wat received, he generally conclttded his movimg JBi^ 
cewrse by thriee calling on the people : " Bring your moheyf 
farkig nKmey! bring rtioney!" •♦He uttered this cry with 
idoh a dreadful bellowing" obserred Luther, ♦^ that one m^hl 
have thought some wild bull was rushing among the people 
and goring th^n with his horns."* The moment he had 
made an end, he came down^ the steps of the pulpit, ran to^ 
Wttrdt the strong boi, and in sight of all the people, threw k 
m piece of silver with a loud soimd.f 

Such were the discourses that Germany heard with astonbh* 
ment, in the da3r8 when God was preparing Luther. 

The sermon ended, the indulgence was considered as hat^ 
ing '• established its throne in the place with due solemnity." 
ConfessionalS) surmounted with the Pope's arms, were pre- 
pared. The sub-commissioners and confessors chosen were 
hdd ta represent the apostolic penitentiaries, or absolving 
priests of Rome, at the period of a great jubilee ; and on each 
eF their conlessionals were inscribed their names and titles4 

Then the people came in crowds to the confi^ors. They 
Came, not widi contrite hearty but with money in the^ir hands. 
M^, women, the youogf the poor, and those who lived by 
alms, — every one then found money. The absolving priest, 
after again setting forth the indulgence, thus addressed th;> 
l^enitenls: ^< How much money can you, in yourf^onscience,' 
npaie to otein so perfect a remission?" ^'This question,*^ 
said the Archbishop of Mentz, in his instructions to the com* 
missioners, " must be putat the moment, in order that the peni^ 
teats may be better disposed to contribute." 

These conditions fuMUed were all that was necessary. Itt 
die Pope's bull, something was indeed said of the repentence 
of the heart and confession of the lips ; but Teti;el and his 
companions cautiously abstained fVom all mention of thfesej 
otherwise their coffers might have remained empty. The 

* RMdIut on the ^d Thesis. 

t Teutsel, Ref<nrm&tiongeach. Myconii Ref. Hist Instn»5tioii«f«iM 
ArDhbbhop of Mentz to the Sub-commissioiieri of the MnlgeaaBi^ * 
Theses of Luther. , 

r Instruction, tte. 5. 69. ' •' 
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0Ai»pimap9l uu*nK^i6n^ forbade even.to mentioii eoDvemoa 
^eoiitntidit Thr^ grdat benefits wftre proclaimed. It is 
saffici^dt to notice the first " The first benefit we announce " 
ii^ the commissioners, acting on their instructions, " is th« 
complete pardon 6f all sins ; and it is not possible to speak of 
imy greater benefit than this, since man who lives in sin is 
ddpriTed of the divine favoar, and by this complete pardon he 
Picovers the grace of God.* Now we afiirm, that to obtain 
these great blessings, it is only necessary to purchase an in- 
dulgence, t And as to those who desire to deliver sonls from 
purgatory, and to procure for them the forgiveness of all their 
sine, let them put their money in the chest ; but it is not need* 
(hi that they should feel sorrow of heart, or make confession 
with the lips.J Let them only hasten to bring their money, 
for they will thus do a work most profitable td'departed souls, 
and to the building of the Church of St. Peter." Greater 
Uessings could not be proposed, nor at a lower cost. 

Confession being gone through, (and it was soon despatched,) 
tte iaithful hastened to the t«idor. Oily one was conimis^ 
sioned to sell. He had his counter close to the cross. He 
turned a scrutinising glance on those who came. He exam- 
ined their manner, step, and attire, and demanded a sum in 
proportion to the apparent circumstances of the party present- 
ing hlmseifi Kings, queensj princes, archbishops, bishops, 
Ji(c. were to pay, according to the regulation, for an ordinary 
indulgence, twenty-five ducats ; abbots, counts, barons, &c. ten. 
The other nobles, superiors, and all who bad an annual in- 
come of 500 florins, were to pay six. Those who had an 
income of 200 florins, one ; the rest, half a florin. And fur- 
rier, if this scale could not in every instance he observed, full 
power was given to th'e apostolic commissary, and the whole 
might be arranged according to the dictates of sound reason, 

« Die erste Ghiade ist die vollkommene Vei^ebung all» Sdnden, Am, 
tnstruction 19. 

t Nup den Beichtbrief zu kaufen. (Ibid. 36.) 

: Auch istnicht pothig das sie in dem Herzen zerkmrschi ttosl, t.nl 
mit dcm Mund a^bekjhtet haben. (Ibid. 38.) 

_- . J 
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and the generosity of the gmi.^ F<»r par&^Ur mm TeCxel 
hlBid a private scale. Polygamy cost six ducats ; sacrilege ani 
perjury, niae ducats j murder, eight ; witchcraft,, two. Samsooi 
who carried on in Switzerland the same iraffie as Tetzel ift 
Germany, had rather a different scale. He charged for infanr 
ttcidefour livrestoumois; for a parricide or fratricide, oneducatf 

The apostolic conmiissaries sometimes encountered difficult 
ties in their commerce. It often happened, as well in the 
towns as in the villages, that husbands were opposed to -the 
traffic, and forbade their wives to carry any thing to the dealers. 
What were their superstitious partneri^ to do ? " Have you 
not your marriage portion, or some other property, at your 
disposal ?" asked the vendora " In that case you can dispose 
of it for this holy purpose, without your husband's consent."^ 

The hand that delivered the indulgence could not receive 
the money : that was forbidden under the severest penalties ; — 
there was good reason to fear that hand might not always be 
trust worthy. The penitent was himself to drop the price of 
his pardon into the chest. ^ An angry look was cast on those^ 
who dared to close their purses, D "; 

If, among those whp ^pressed into the confessionals, ^ro 
came one whose crimes had been public, and yet untouched 
by the civil laws, such person was obliged, first of all, to do 
public penance. He was conducted to a chapeJ, or sacristy; 
there he was stiipped of his clothes, his shoes taken off h^ 
feet, and he left in his shirt They made him fold his arMf 
upon his breast, placed a light in one hand, and a wax taper 
in the other. Then the penitent walked at the head of tho^ 
procession, which passed to the red cross. He kneeled 
till the singing and the collect were concluded; then the 
commissary gave out the psalm, ^^ Miserere mei.'^ The 
confessors immediately approached the penitent, and led 
him across the station towards the commissar}'', who, 

• Nach den Satxcn der gesunden Vemuft, nach ihrer Magnificent 
und Freigebigkeit. (Instruction, &c. 26.) 
t Muller's Reliq. iii. p. 264. 

i "Wider den Willen ihres Mannes. (Instraction, 27.) 
S lb. $7. 90, 91. H Lath. 0pp. Leipz. xm 79. 



Ulaog the vodi wA strikbig' htm dimt gently on the 
back,* said: ''God take pity on thee, and pardon thy sin I" 
After this, he gave out the Kprie eUison^ &t. Then the 
penitent being led back, and placed before the cross, the con- 
.fessor pronounced the apostolical absc^ution, and declared him 
reinstated in the company of the faithful. Wretched mum- 
meries, concluded by a passage of Scri|itore, which, at such a 
time, was a prc^mation ! 

We will give one of these letters of absolution. It is worth 
while to know the contents of these diplomas, which gave oc- 
casion to the Reformation. 

" Our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy on thee, N.N., and 
" absolve thee by the merits of his most holy sufierings 1 And 
" I, in virtue of the apostolic power commuted to me, absolve 
'' thee from all ecclei^stical erasures, judgments, and paial^ 
''ties that thou mayst*have merited; and further, from all ex- 
" cesses, sins, and crimes that thou mayst have committed, 
" however great and enormous they may be, and of whatever 
" kind,*— even though they should be reserved to our holy 
" fiuher the Pope, mA to the Apostolic See. I efface ail the 
^' fltains of weakneas, and all traces of the shame that thou 
"mayst have drawn upon thyself by such actions. I remit 
" the pains thou wouldst have had to endure in purgatory. I 
" receive thee again to the sacramentsef the Church. I hereby 
" reincorporate thee in the communion of the saints, and re* 
" store thee to the innocence and purity of thy baptism ; so 
" that, at the moment of death, the gate of the place of tor- 
" meat shall be shut against thee, and the gate of the paradise 
" of joy shall be opened unto thee. And if thou shouldst liire 
" long, this grace continueth unchangeable, till the time of thy 
"end. 

. " In the name of the Father, (rf the Son, and of the Hoiy 
^ Spirit Amen. 

« The Brother, John Tetxel, commissary, hath signed tfaii 
^ wjlh his own hand." 

In this document, we see with ^hat art presumptuous and 

*Dnimtlceliildufa«kEllekMi. (Initrection.) 
TOL. I. 19 
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fidaedoctrfaies wtre iiit6rq>ened among sacred and Chrbeian 
eiq[>re8$ions. 

AU the &ithful were to come and confess in the spot where 
die red cross was set up. None but the sick, old men, and 
women with child, were exempt. If, however, there was in 
the neighbourhood any noble in his castle, or wealthy nmn ih 
his palace, his personal attendance was dispensed with.* For 
he might not cai'e to mingle %vith this mob of people, and his 
money was worth fetching from his residence. 

If there was any conrent whose superior^, disapproving 
TetzeFs traffic, forbade their monks to resort to the places 
\irhere the indulgence was dTered, — means were still found to 
lemedy this. Confessors were sent to them, commissioned to 
absolve them contrary to the rules of their order and the will 
of their superiors, t Not a vein of the mine was left unexplored. 

Then came vrhat was the ol^ect and 4nd of the whole afiair, 
*-4ie reckoning of the money. To guard against all ri^ 
the chest had three keys :-^-one was in the keeping of Tetrel, 
the other with the delegated treasurer of the bouse of Fugger 
of Augsburg, to whom, sometime belbre^ this vast specula- 
tion had been &rmed ; and the third was lodged with the civil 
authority. When the appointed day arrived, the chest was 
opened in presence of a public notary, and the whole contents 
earefiilly counted, and entered in the hooka Was it not fit 
that Christ should arise and drive out these buyers and sellers 
from the temple 7 

The mission being ended, the dealers relaxed in amusement, 
mfter their labours. The instruction of the commissary-gaser- 
•1 did, it is true, forbid their frequeiiting taverns and d&reput- 
able places.^ But they paid little regard to this interdict Bin 
must have had few terrors for men who carried on so easy a 
traffic in it < '* The medicant friars led an irregular liie," says 
a Roman Cadiolic historian ; ^' they spent in taverns, gaming 
iKmses, and hcMises of ill-fame, what the people had scraped 
together from their poverty."^ It is even affirmed that, when 

♦ Iiwtr. 9. t Ibid. C9. t Ibid 4. 

4S«rpi, Coaeile de»Trenle, |>. 5. 



lliif W6re ni tli# taverns, tbey wooU ataietmm 8lak« ^ dice 
|he salvation of souls. + 

Biit let us «ee to^ wlmt soenes this sa^le of the pardon of sins 
gave rise in Germany. There are some incidents, which of 
U^eiaselves are a picture of the time& We like to let those 
f^hose history we write speak for themselves. 

At Magdeburg, Tetael revised to absolve a rich lady, unless 
•he paid down one hundred florins. The lady consulted her 
usual confessor, who was a Franciscan. '< God gives us re- 
mfesi^ of eijM fjDB^y," answwed he; "He does not sell it" 
Yet he ^treated her not to menticm what he had «aid. But 
the p^port of an opinion so adverse to his gains havmg reach- 
-ed the ears of Tetzel, — "Such an admer," he exelaiined| 
¥ desen^es to be expelled or burnt alive." t 

Tetzel found but few sufficiently enlightened, and still few* 
er bold enough to resist him. In general he could easily 
manage a superstitious crowd. He bad erected the red cross of 
indulgences at Zwickau, and the good people of the pfaK;e hftd 
ksst^ed to pour in the money that was to liberate souls. He 
was about to leave with a full purse. The evening before his 
departure, the chaplains and their acolytes called upon him to 
give them a farewell repast. The request was reasonable^ 
but what was to be done ?--4he mon^ wae already counted and 
sealed up: In the morning he had the large bell tolled. A 
crowd hurried to the church : — every one thought that some- 
thing extraordinary had haj^ned, since the period of the sta- 
tion had expired. ^'I had intended," said he, "to take my 
dqiatture this morning, Imt last night I war awakendl by 
groans. I listened : they proceeded froisi the cemetery^ Alas ! 
it was a poor soul that called me, and intreafed to be delivered 
ttptn the tc»rment that comumed it. I therefore hav^ tarried 
one day longer, that I might moi^ christian hearts to compas- 
•ion for this ^inhappy soUL Myself will be the first to con- 
tribute ;— but he who will ncA follow my exampte will bo 
worthy of all condemnation." What heart would n;Ot answer 

* Schrock, K. G. v. d. R. 1. 116. 
t Schultet. Annal. Evangel, p. iv. 
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to $aek tii ^^peal Bcsiites, who can iell what soul thm offei 
from the tomb ? The gifts were many ; and TetaR^l, mik the 
chaphdna and acolytea, sat down to a merry £ettst paid for by 
^liaga for the pooraool of Zwickau* 

The dealers in indulgences had e^ablished tkemaeivea at 
Hagenau in 1517. The wife <^ a shoemaker, profiling bjr 
the permission given in the instrtiction of the Commissary* 
g^eial, bad procured, against her husbancFs will, a l^ter of 
indulgence, and had paid Ibr it a gold fioria Shortly aftet 
she died ; and the widower omitting to have mass said for tiui 
repose of her soul, die curate charged him with contenipt of 
religion, wad the judge of Hagenau summoned him to spp&Kt 
before him. The shoenmker put in his pocket his wifo'j ii^^ 
dulgence, and repair^ to the place of summons. '^ is youf 
wife dead?" asked the judge. — "Yes," answered the shoe' 
maker. "What have you done with her?*' "I buried her 
and commended her soul to God." <'Bot have yon tei a 
tffiass said for the salvation of her soul^' "I have not:-^ 
was not necessary: — she went to heaven in the moment of bet 
death." <^ How do you know that?" " Here is the evidenos 
of it." The widower drew from his pock^ the indulgence 
and the judge, in pres^ice of the ear ate, read, in so many 
froids, that in the moment of death, the woman who had re^ 
ceived it would go, not into purgatory, but straight into heavetf. 
" If the curate pretends that a mats is necessary after that,** 
said the shoemakelr, "my wife has been chee^ by our Holy 
Father the Pope ; but if she has not been cheated, then the 
eurs^e is deceiving me." There was no reply to this defence^ 
and the aeci^sed was acquitted.! It was thus that the good 
smse of the people disposed of these impostures. 

One day, when Tetzel was preaching at Leipsic, and had 
introduced into his preaching some of diese stories of whidi 
we have giv^ a specimen, tviro stiklents indignantly left the 
church, exclaiming'—-" It is not possible to listen any longer 

• LOschers, Ref. Acta, I. 404. L. 0pp. xv. 443, &c 
t Musculi Loci communes, p. 362. 



» 'the rUKcuirai ^d childk^ tulefi of t}m mjA.*"^ One ^ 
Ame students, it vs affitm«d, was ybiing Cametariufi who was 
tialKiequetitty the ftimd. df Mekunhtm, and wrote his life. 

Bat,. of ali the yontig men of that peiiod, Tetisel made the 
atrongest impression on Myconin^-Hsrabdequeatly cdetotted as 
a Reformer and an historian of the Reformation. Myeoaim 

* had received a religious education. " My son," said his&iier, 
who wiffi a pious Franconiaii', " pray ftequ^tly ] for alt things 
ttre freely given to us by God alone -The blood of Christ " 
ke added, " is the only ransom fx the sins of the whole world. 
Oh, my son ! if there were but three men to be saved by die 
btood of Christ, only bblisvs ;-^and be sure that ycKt shuU 
ba one of those three.t It is an inmtit to &e Savicmr's blodd 
te ddubt Its power to sava^' Then, proceeding to Warn hit 
mm against the trade that Was beginning in GernKmy,^^" The 
Ronmn indulgences,'* said he, <^iire nets to fi^ for money, and 
ddude the simple. Remis^on of s&ie and eternal li^are not 
10 be purchased by money.*^ 

At d»rteen, Frededc was s^t to the school of Axmaberg, 
to finish his studies. Soon after, Tefzel arrived in thk towA, 
and remained there ibr two months. The people flocked in 
crowds to hear him jnreach. ** There w," exclaimed Tetzel^ 
with a voiceof thunder, "no other means of obtaining eternal h§s 
save the satisj&etion of good works. But this sstis&ctidn is out 
of man's power. His only resooree Is to purchase it from the 
Roman Pontiff":!: 
When Tetsel wtas on the point of leatii^ Annabetg hk 

jttppeal became nu^e urg€«it " Soon," said he with a threaten^ 
ing accent, " I shall tafee down that cross, and close ^ gat# 
of heaven,^ and put out that sun of grace which shines befen^ 
yovr ey^.-' Then, resiinyng a tend^er strain of exhettalion, 
— ^ This," said he, " is die day oC salvatic^, this is theacoepted 

* HofibaiADS RefoamMOiQiigeioht v. hexp^ p. ^ 
t Si tantiun tres homines esset salvanda per sanguinem Christi, cerkf 
ftatueret unum se esse ox tribus illis. (Melch. Adam. Vita Mycon.) 
t Si nummis iedimatur a Policed Romano. (Mel(^. Adam.) 
f Claiifumm janoaqi costi. (Mdch. AdtOL) 
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time."' And as a latt eflbrt, tite pontifical Stentor,* qpeakapg 
to the inhabitants of a country rich in mines, ^claimed, ^ In* 
habkabts of AnnabergI bring hither yoar nKmey; cone* 
tribute liberally in aid of indulgences, and all your mines and 
mountains shall be filled with poreTsilver." Finally, at Easter, 
he |m)cl^med that he would distribute bis letters to the poor 
gratuitously, and for the love of God. 

The young Myconius happened to be among the hearersi 
He felt a wish to take advantage of this oS^. ^ I am a 
poor sinner," said be, addressing in Latin the commissioneca 
to whom he applied, << and I need a free pardon." 'Those only," 
answered the dealers, ^ can share in the merits of Christ who 
stretch foUh a hoping hand to the Churcb^-that is, give thek 
mon^." '' What mean, then^" said Myconius, " those promia* 
es of free distribution posted up on the gates and walls of tW 
churches?" <* Give at least a gres,^ said Tet^ePs people, aA 
ter having vamly interceded for the young man with their 
master. ** I cannot" — ^^ Only six deniera" — " I have not ev«i 
so much." Thei Dominicans then began to apprehend tlmt he 
meant to entrap them. '< List^" said they, ^ we will giveyoir 
sixdeniers." — On which die young man, raising hk voieo 
wkh indignation, replied : << I will have none of the indulgen* 
ees that are bought and sold. If I desired to purchase them 
I^hould only have to sell one of my books. What I want ia 
ft free pardon, — and for the love of Qoi. You will have to 
account to God for having, for the sake of six deniers, missed 
the salvation of a soul" '^ Ah! ah 1" said they, " who sent 
you to tempt us 9" *< No on&," reptied the young man : ^ thr 
desire of receiving the grace of God ecmld alone induce ma 
lo iq^iear before such great lorda" He left them. 

<'i was grieved," says h^ <<ait being dras sent aw«y 
irithout {Aty. But I fek in myself a Comforter, who whisper^ 
ed that there is a God in heavaa who forgives repentant souls 
without money and without price, for the sake of his Son, 
Jesus Christ As I left these people, the Holy Spirit touched 
my heart I burst into tears, — and with sighs and groans 
• St«ntov ixmtificiiis. (lb.) 



fmy^ to the hoitd: O God, since these men have refiised 
remissicm of sins because I had no money to pay, do tho«, 
Lord, take pity on me, and forgave them in mere mercy. I 
retired to my chamber. I took my crucifix from my desk, 
p)a^ it on nay chair, and kneeled before it I cannot here 
pMt4own what I experienced. I asked of Grod to be my Ei- 
ther, and to make me what he ^ould have me. I feh my 
nature changed, converted, transformed. What had before de- 
light^ me was now distasteful To live with God, and to 
please him, became my most ardent — ^my single desire."* 

Thtis Tetzel himself waa preparing the Reformation. By 
acandalous abuses he made way for a purer teaching ; and the 
j[enerous indignation which he excited in youthful minds was 
destined one day to break forth with power. We may judge 
of this by the following incident 

, A Saxon gentleman had h^rd Tetzel at Xjeipeic, and was 
much shocked by his impoi^ures. He went to the monk, and 
inquked if loA Was authorised to pardon sins in intention, or 
such as the applicant intended to commit? << Assuredly," 
answered Tetzel ; " I have full power from the Pope to do 
so." "Well," returned die gentleman, "I want to take 
some slight revenge on one of my enemies, without attempting 
his life. I will pay»you ten crowns, if you will give me a 
letter of indulgence that shall bear me harmless." Tetzel 
aiade some scruples; they struck their bargain for thirty 
crowns. Shoi:tly after, the monk set out from Leipsic. The 
gentleman, attended by his servants, lakl wait for him in a 
wood between Jaterboch and Treblin, — fell upwi him, gave 
him a beating, and carried off the rich chest of indulgence- 
money the inquisitor had with him. Ttstzel clamoured again^ 
this act of violence, and brought an action before the judges. 
But the gentleman showed the letter signed by Tetzel himself, 
which exempted him beforehand from all responsibility. 
Duke George, who had at first been much irritated at this ac- 

• Letter of Myconiu* to Eb«ni« in Hechtii Vka Tezdii, Wittwi*- 
L pal 
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action, ^pon sedng this writing, ordered diat the li^asaeA 
should b§ acquitted.* 

This traffic ererjrwhere agitated the minds of the pec^k^ 
and was everywhere discussed. It was the sulgeet' of c<»l- 
versation in castles, academies, and private houses, as weil as 
in inns, taverns, and all places of resort, t Opinions were 
divided ; some believed, some were indignant But the s6b^ 
part of the nation^ rejected with disgust the whole system of 
indulgences. This doctrine was so opposed to the Scriptures 
and to sound sense, that all men who possessed any knowledge 
of the Bible, or any natural acuteness, had already condemned 
it in their hearts, and only waited for a signal to oppose it Oft 
the other hand, mockers found abundant cause for ridicule. 
The people, who had been irtritated for so many years by the 
ill conduct of the priests, and whom the fear of punlshmeiit 
had alone retained in any outward respect, gave loose to all 
their animosity ; and on all sides were heard complaints and 
sarcasms upon the love of money that infected the clergy. 

The people went still ferther. Th6y impugned the power 
of the keys and the authority of the Sovereign 'PontiC 
^' Why," said they, "does not the Pope deliver at once all the 
souls from purgatory by a holy charity, and on account of th^ 
great misery of those souk, since he frees so great a number 
for the sake of perishable gain and the cathedral of St Peter?*' 

" Why do we continue to Observe the festival and anniver- 
saries for the dead 1 Why does not the Pope surrender^ w 
why does he not permit people to resume the benefices aDd 
prebends founded in favour of the dead, since now k is useless, 
and even wrong, to pray for those whom indulgences haveii»r 
ever set free? What is this new kind of holiness of God 
and of the Pope, that for the sake of money they grant to k 
wicked man, and an enemy of ^od, the power of delivering 
from purgatory a pious soul, beloved by the Lord, rather than 

♦ Albinus Meissn. Chronik. L. W. (W.) xv. 446, Ac. Hechtius in Vita 
TeseKL 
t ll Opp. (Leipjt.) xvii. p. Ill, lia 
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Ibeimelyes deliver it freely from love ibr it, and on account of 
its great misery?"* 

Accounts were circulated of the gross ahd immoral conduct 
of the traffickers^ indulgences. "To pay," said they, "what 
they owe to drivers who carry them and th«r goods ; to inn- 
Iteepers, at whose houses they lodge, or to any one \idio does 
them service, they give a letter of indulgence for four, five, or 
as many souls as they wish." Thus the brevets of salvation 
were circulated in the inns and markets, like bank notes or 
paper money. " Bring hither your money^^ said the common 
people, " is the beginning, the middle, and the end of their 
iermona"t 

A miner of Schneeberg, meeting a seller of indulgences, 
inquired : " Must we then believe what you have often said of 
^e power of indulgences and of the authority of the Pope, 
and think that we can redeem a soul from purgatory by cast- 
ing a penny into the chest ?" The dealer in indulgences af- 
firmed that it was so. "^Ah!" replied the miner, "what a 
eruel man the Pope must be, thus to leave a poor soul to suffer 
ao long in the flames for a wretched penny ! If he has no 
ready money, let him collect a few hundred thousand crowns, 
and deliver all these souls by one act. Even we poor folks 
^ould willingly pay him the principal and interest" 

The people of. Germany were weary of the shameful trafiie 
that was carrying on in the midst of them. They could no 
longer bear the impostures of these Romish tricksters, as Lu* 
ther remarks.^ Yet no bishop or divine dared lay a finger 
on their quackery and deceit. The minds of men were in sus- 
pense. , They asked each other, if God would not raise up 
some powerful instrument for the work that was required to 
be done. But such an one was no where viable. 

The pope who then filled the pontifical throne was not a 

* Luther's Theses on the Indul^noes. (Th. 83. 83, 84.) 
t L. Opp. (Leipx.) xvii ')9. 

X TetsA erant Qermtthr omnes, ftdreiidis explicationihus, nim£iuitioni- 
trair, et iniinitis tuposturis itomanensiuiB nebulomim. (L. Opp, Lat. la 
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Borgia, but Lea X of the illustrious ^ixulyof ^bs Mki^i 
He was a man of talent, open-hearted, kind, and induigenl. 
His manners were afiable, bis liberaJity unbounded, and bis 
, morals greatly superior to tbose of bis court Nevertb^e^ 
tbe Cardinal Paliavioini confesses tbey were not quite free 
^om reproach. To these amiable qualities be added many of 
tbe accomplishments that form a great prince. He was, es- 
pecially, a liberal patron of tbe arts and sciences. The earliest 
Italian comedies were represented in bis pre^en^e, and mo^ 
of tbe dramas of bis time were honoured by bis attendanet. 
He was passionately fond of music, — his palfu^e daily resound- 
ed with musical instruments, and be was often beard hummii^ 
the airs that bad been sung before him. Fotid of magnifi- 
cence he spared no expense in feastings^ public games, tbea^i- 
cal entertainments, €md gifts. No court surpassed in splendoof 
or in pleasures that of the Sovereign Pontiff So that when 
news^was brought that Julian Medici was about to choose 
Home as a place of residence for himself and bis youpg bride, 
Cardinal Bibliena, the most influential of Leo's council, ^- 
claimed, " God be praised 1 We wanted nothing here but 9. 
femf^le circle." A "female circle" was felt requisite. to con^- 
plete the attractions. of tbe Pope*s court But a feeling of reli- 
gion was a thing, of which Leo was entirely ignorant " }ivt 
manners," says Sarpi, " were so charming, that he would have 
been a perfect man, if he had some knowledge in religious 
matters, aiwi a little more inclination for piety, concernia^f 
>vbich he nerer troubled himself."* 

. Leo was ^ great want of money^ He had to provide fyt 
his vast ei^penses; to satisfy all demands on his liberality j to 
fill with, gold tbe purae ha every day threw to tbe people ; t9 
defray tbe costs of tbe licentious plays at tbe Vatican ; tp 
£5atify the continual demands of his relations and of courtiers 
who were addicted to voluptuousness ; to portion bis sister, 

* Sarpi) Concile deTrente, p. 4: PaDaviciiii, though lahoiiriog to vefute 
Saipi, confirms and even a||^p(avat(» the ch^ge: — suo plane ofi&cio 4e(uit 
(Lqo). . , . venation^ fiicetias, pooypas adeo firei^^tes ... * (C^^iugi^ 
Trid. Hist i. p. 8, 9.) 



9vbo bad emnried Priiiee C^aaatoral son of Pope Inoooeot 
y IIL ; aod to bear all tbe €cicp<eii9e8 attending bis taste for Ut^ 
nature, ana, and pleasurea. His cousin, Cardinal Pucci, wbo 
waa as skilful in tbe art of aomsstng money as Leo was paPO** 
digal in spending, advised bim to bave recourse to indulgences. 
Tbe Pope, therefore, {Hiblisbcd a bull, proclaiming a general 
indulgence^ tbe product of wbicb sbould be appropriated, be 
(aid, to tbe building of St Peter's Cburcb, tbat splendid wo- 
nument of ecclesiastical magnificence. In a letter given at 
Borne, under tbe seal of tbe fisberman, in November^ 1517} 
Leo required from bis commissioner of indulgences 147 gold 
ducats, " to pay for a manuscript of tbe 33rd book of Livy;" 
Of all tbe uses be made of tbe money extorted from tbe G&e^ 
mans, tbis was undoubtedly tbe best But it was strange to do; 
liver souls from purgatory tbat be migbt purcbase a manu* 
script of tbe wars of tbe Romans ! 

Tbere wa^ tben in Germany a young prince wbo was ia 
Qftany respects a counterpart of Leo X : — ibis was Albert, tba 
younger brotber of tb^ Elector Joacbim of Brandenburg^ 
Tbis young man, at tbe age of twenty *four, bad be^ i9ad# 
Arcbbisbop and Elector of Mentz and of Marburg ; twQ 
years afler be was made Cardinal Albert bad n^tber die 
virtues nor tbe vices wbicb bave oflen cbaractoriaed tbe ditfr 
nitaries of tbe Cburcb. Young, volatile, world]^-minded# 
but not devoid of generous sentiments, be plainly saw nmtkjt 
of tbe abused of Catbolicism, and cared little ht tbe j&n«jtic«A 
monks tbat surrounded bim. His equity inclined bim to ac<^ 
knowledge, at least in part, tbe justice of wbat tbe frienda of 
tbe Gospel required. In bis beart be was not greatly opposed 
to Lutber. Capito, one of tbe most distinguisbed Reformers^ 
was for a long time bis cbaplaia, counsellor, and intimate con- 
fidant Albert regularly attended im preacbiqg. ^' He did 
Bot deispise tbe Gospel," says Capito; ^' on tbe contrary^ b^ 
bigbly esteemed it, and for a long time prev^ted tbe monk^ 
from attacking Lutber." But be would have bad the latter ab*. 
stain from compromising bim^ and beware, while pointing out 
l|^e errors in docUine and tbe vices of Jth^ inferior QJiep;gy^ itf: 
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hfbkgmg to 4ight the &alts of the bi^ps and prineei. Abore 
all he feared to find his own name thrust forward in the con- 
test <^ See," said Capito to Lather; at a subsequent period, 
ddnding himself as is usu^l in such cases, ^^ see the exam- 
ple of Christ and of his Apostles : they reproved the Pharisees 
and the incestuous person in the church of Corinth, but did not 
do so ^^ name. You do not know what is passing in the 
hearts of the bishops. There is, perhaps, more good in them 
than you think.'' But the frivolous and profane turn of Al« 
bert's character was likely to indispose him for the Reforma* 
tion, even more than the susceptibilities and fears of his self- 
love. Affable in his manners, witty, graceful, of expensive and 
even dissipated habits, delighting in the pleasures of the table, 
and in rich equipages, houses, licentious pursuits, and literary 
society, this young Archbishop and Elector was in Germany 
what Leo was at Rome. His court was one of the most. 
$pieaad^ of the Empire. He was ready to sacrifice to plea- 
sure and grandeur all the foretastes of tifuth that might visit 
}uB souL Yet there was in him, to the last, a sort of struggle 
wkh his better convictioira; and he more than once manifested 
moderation and equity. 

Like Leo, Albert was in want of money. Some rich mer- 
cluints^f Augsburg, named Fugger, had made him some ad- 
vttnees. He was pressed for the means of liquidating his 
debts; nay, more; although he had obtained two archbishOp- 
yies aiad a bishopric, he had not enough to pay hx his paUium 
at Rome. This ornament made of white wool, intersperse 
with black crosses, and blessed by the Pope, who was accds- 
tomed to send it to the archbishops as a sign of their jurisdic- 
tion, cost them 26,000, or, as some say, 30,000 florins. 

It was* quite natural that Albert should form the project of 
retorting to the same means as ins superior to obtain money. 
He solicited from the Pope the contract for the « farming'* of 
all the indulgences, or, as they expressed it at Rome, "the 
cttfttract for the iwns of the C^rmans." 

At times the Popes kept the speculation m their own hands. 
Semetimesthey femed it to others; as, intrertain states, isstlU 
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done with gaming houses. Albert proposed to Leo to dmde the 
profits. Leo, in accepting the Iwurgain, required immedii^ 
payment of the pallium. Albert, who was all the while d^ 
pending on the indulgences for the means of discharging thk 
claim, applied to the Fuggers, who, thinking it a safe inTesl> 
ment, made, on certain conditions, the required adirances ; and 
were appointed cashiers in this great undertaking. They were 
at this period bankers to many princes, and were afterwards 
made counts for the services they had rendered. 

The Pope and Archbishop having thus divided beforehand 
the spoils of the credulous souls of Germany, it was necessa- 
ry to carry out the project, and to find some one to undertake 
the trouble of realizing it. The charge was first offer^ to 
the Franciscans, and their guardian was associated in it with 
Albert. But the Franciscans did not desire any part in thit 
undertaking, which was already in ill repute among good peo^ 
pie. The Augustine monks, who were more en I ightened than 
the other religious orders, would have cared still less to join in ' 
It Meanwhile, the Franciscans feared to ofl^nd the Pope, wh6 
had lately sent to their general, Forli, a carditiaFs hat, whfcli 
cost that poor mendicant order 30,000 florins. The^ai^dian 
therefore judged it most prudent not to meet the offer by a di- 
rect refusal 5 but he raised all kinds of difficulties in the way 
of Albert ; they never could agi'ee, so that the Elector vns 
glad to accept the proposal that he should take the sole charge 
of the concern. The^ Dominicans, on their part, coveted a 
share in the lucrative trade about to be opeiied. Tetzel, al- 
ready notorious in such matters, hastened to Mentz, and ten- 
dered his services to the Elector. His proved usefulness in 
publishing the indulgences for the knights of the Teutonic 
Order of Prussia and Livonia was recollected, and he wa« 
accepted ; and thus it was that all this traffic passed into the 
iiands of his order.* 

The first time Luther heard speak of Tetzel was, as far as 
we w informed, in the yewr 1516, at Grinufifl, when ho was 
commencing his visitation of the chcirches. Some ime etflUt 
♦ SeckendorC 42. ' 
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«Bd told StaupiU, who was still with Luther, that a.seller of 
iad^lgeoces, named Tetzel, was making much noise at Wartr 
SAIL Some of his extravagant expressions heing quoted^ 
lAtther, was indignant and exclaimed, " God willing, I will 
jnakd a hole in his drum."* 

Tetzel in his return from Berlin, where he had met with a 
mpst fiaendly reception from the Elector Joachim, a brother 
of the &rmer-general, took up his abode at JuterbocL 
Staupitz, availing himself of the confidence the Elector Fred- 
eric reposed in him, had repeatedly called his attention to the 
abuse of the indulgences, and the disrgaceful proceedings of 
the collectors.! The Princes of Saxony, indignant at .the 
ahMneful traffic, had forbidden Tetzel to enter their provinces. 
He was therefore compelled to stop on the territory of his pa- 
tron, the Archbishop of Magdeburg. But he drew as ne^ " 
at he could to Saxony. At Jaterboch he was only four miles 
/distant from Wittemberg. *5 This great purse-drainer," said 
LuUier, " went boldly to work, beating up the country all 
xoupd, so that the money began to leap out of every man's 
p^r8e, and fall into his chest" The people flocked in crowds 
irofja Wittemberg, to the indulgence market at Jaterboch, 

Luther was still at this time full of respect for the Church 
.and for the Pope. He says himself, " I was then a monk, a 
papist of the maddest, — so infatuated and even steeped in the 
Romish doctrines, that I would willingly have helped to kill 
any one who had the audacity to refuse the smallest act of 
obedience to the Pope. I was a true Saul, like many others 
gtill living."^ But, at the same time his heart was ready to 
take fire for what he thought the truth, and against what, in 
Jiis judgment, was error. <* I was a young doctor, fresh from 
.the anvil, glowing and rejoicing in the glory of the Lord"^ 

* lingke, ReisegescK. Luthen, p. 27. 

tlnstUlans ejus pectori firequentes indiilgentiaram abusus. (Coch- 
bens. 4.) 

t Mofiachum, et p«{astam kmanJMimom, ka ebrinm, iiiidaabinfWiuMp 
:jdi«nMlifa«8 ptpp, dec. In proC 0pp. Witt. I. 

§ L. 0pp. (W.) xxii . 



Om day JjoHket was at eoi^ssiooa] in Wlttwofcergi 
^y^ral jmdents of that town suceesaively presented tbefl»- 
«elves : they confessed themselves guilty of great irregularitiea^ 
adyilteiy, licentiousness, usury, unjust gains: such were tba 
things nien came to t^lk of with a minister of Grod's word, 
4vho mifflt one day give an account of their souls. Ha r^ 
proved, rebuked, and instrucEed. But what was his astomsb- 
ment, when these persons replied that they did not int^ to 
abandon their sins ! The pious monk, shocked at this, de- 
clared, that since they would not promise to change their 
habits of lifb, he coukl not sibsolve them. Then it was that 
Uiese poor creatures appealed to their letters of indulgence , 
they shewed them, ajp4 contended for their efficacy. But 
V LuAer replied, that he had nothing to do with their papers; 
and he added, " If you do not turn from the evil of your way, 
you will all perish." They exclaimed against this, and ro- 
2iewed their application; but the doctor. was immove^bki 
^ They must cease," lie eaid^ '^to do evil, and learn todo/well, 
or otherwise no absolution. Have ai care^" added he, "hotr 
yfou give ear to the indulgence : you have something l)ett«f 
to do than to biuy licences wtiith tlauey ofi^ you &r pahry 
|)ence."* 

Much alarmed, these inhabitants of Wittenberg quickly re* 
turned to Tetzel, and told him that an Augustine monlrtreal* 
«d his letters with contempt. TetzeJ, at this^ beUowe4 wMi 
anger. He held forth in the pulpit, used insulting expifeasioAS 
and curseSjt and, to strike the people with more terror, he bad 
a fire lighted several times in the grand aquane, and deckf ad 
that he was ordered by the Pope to burn the heretics, wha 
should dare to oppose his most holy indulgences. 

Such was the incident that first gave occasion to the RdoHaa. 
tion, though not the cause o^ it A pastor sees his sheep got 
iflg on in a way" that would le«i th^oato ih^ir ruin ;— hesedki 

« Cttpl diflniadere pdpqlia et eot debortari ne inM^tiaiiiin lekaiSri- 
teffauresptobelrent. (L« Opp. lftt.mpar»f.) - f 

t Watet, Bchilt, und maledeiet graulich auf dem Predigtstuhl. (M^ 
cooiuv, RffomaitivifMch.) . i - » ' ^ - j/ - ' l- - 
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ta guide them oat of it He has as yet no though of refotm- 
iiig the Church and the world. He has seen Rome and its 
corruption; but heroes not erect himself against Rome. He 
discerns some of the abuses under which Ohristaidom groans, 
hut he has no thought of correcting those abuses. He does 

"^not desire to constitute himself a Reformer.* He has no more 
plan in his mind for the reform of the Church, than he had 
previously had for that which had been wrought in his own 
BouL God himself designed a Reformation, and to make Lu* 
ther the instrument of its accomplishment. The same remedy, 
of which the efficacy was proved by the removal of his own 

^ distress^ it was God's purpose that he should apply to the dis- 
tresses of Christ^idomi. He remains quietly in the circle as- 
9igned to him. He goes simply where his master calls him. 
He is discharging at Wittemberg his duties as professor, 
preacher, pastor. He is seated in the temple, where the mem- 
bers of his church come to open their hearts to him. It is 
there, on that field, that Evil attacks, and Error seeks him out 
Ti^>se about him would hinder him from discharging his do^ 
ty. His conscience, bound to the word of God, is aroused, b 
it not. God who calls him? Resistance is a duty, — therefore 
it is also a right ; — he mtost speak. Such was the course of 
the events occuriing in the providence of that God, who had 
decreed to revive Christianity by the agency of a miaer*s ma^ 
tmi td refine in bis furnace the oorru|^ed teaching of the 
ChuTch.t 

After what has been stated, it is needless to refute a lying 
eharge invited by some enemies of Luther, and not till after 
his death. It has been said it was a jealousy on the part of the 
monks of his order,^the mortification of seeing the Domim- 
cuifl, and not the Augustines, who had previously held it, en* 
ttiBted with this shameful and disreputable comtnerce, that 
kd the Doctor of Wittemberg to attack Tetzel, and his teach* 

- ^ Smc initia fbfltfitBt hujus eantroveraiie, in qiift Luthenia nihB sQ^fl.* 
cans aut somnians de fUturft miitatl(me rituuBa, &e. CM^mk^ Yitm 

t Mathttdiu.— Die Terseurte Lehr darch <len OI<^j|^ie» (y^JQ*). . • 



Iftf . The well ascertained ^t that this traffic had been at 
first offered to the Franciscans, who would not hare it, suffiees 
lo refute this invention repeated by writera who do but copy 
ohe another: Cardinal Pallavicini himself declares* that the 
Augustines had never held this office. Besides, we have seen 
the struggle of Luther's soul. His conduct needs no other 
explanation. He could not refrain from confessing aloud the 
doctrine to which he o^Ved his happiness. In Christianity, 
when a man finds a treasure for himself, he hastens to impart 
it to others. In our day men have abandoned such pi^rile 
and unworthy attempts to account fbr the great revolution of 
the sixteenth century. It is recognized that there must be some 
more powerful lever to raise a whole world,*-Hind that the 
Reformation was not in Luther merely, — ^but that the age in 
which he lived must necessarily have given birth to it * 

Luther, called on alike by obedience to the truth of Qod 
and l^ charity to man, ascended the pulpit. He warned hi& 
hearers as was his duty, as he himself tells us.f His Prince 
had obtained from the Pope some special indulgences for the 
church in the castle of Wittemberg. Some of the blow*, 
which he is about to strike at the indulgences of the inquisitoi^, 
may eanly fall on those of the Elector. It matters not ; he 
will brave his disgrace. If he sought to please man, he would 
not be the servant of Christ 

" No one can shew from the Scriptures that God's justice 
requires a penalty or satis&ction firom the sinner," said the 
fiiithful minister of the word to the people of Wittemberg. 
'< The only duty it imposes on him is a true repentance, a sin- 
cere change of heart, a resolution to bear the cross of Christ, 
and to strive to do good works. It is a great error to seek 
ourselves to satisfy God's justice for our sins, for God ever 
pardons them freely by an inestimable grace. 

"The Christian Church, it is true, re(|uires somewhat firom 
the sinner, »id what she requires the may remit. But that h 

* Falsum «8t consnevisse hocmunus izijungi Eremitanis S, Au^^us- 
tim. . . . (p. 14.) 

t "SaiiberUch." 
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alL And furthermote, these indulgaace8 of the Church «fe 
only tolerated out of regard for slothful and imperfect Chris* 
tians, who will not employ themselves acealously in good 
works ; for they excite no one to sanctificatioUj but isave every 
one in his lowness ai^d imperfection." 

Then, passing to the pretext on which the indulgences wefe 
proclaimed, he continued: "It would be much better to con- 
tribute to the building of St. Peter's from love to God, than (e 
buy indulgences for such a purpose. But say you shall w« 
then not buy them? I have already said as itiuch, and I re- 
peat it-: — ^my advice is that aone should buy them. Leave 
Hx&Q for drowsy Christians, but do you keep yourselves sepa* 
rate from S(icL Let the faithful be turned from indulgences, 
and exhorted to the^ works they neglect." 

Then, glancing at his adyersaries, Luther concluded in 
these words : " And if some cry that I am a her^ic,-^for the 
truth which I preach is prejudicial to their coffers— I pay 
little regard to their clamours ;^-they are men of gkxmiy or 
aickly minds, who have never foh the truths of the Bibk, 
never read the Christian doctrme, never understood theif oWu 
teachers, and are perishing in the tattered rags of their vdn 
opinions.* However, Grod grant to then and to us a right 
understanding! Amen." This said, the Doctor came dovm 
from the pulpit, leaving his hearers much afiected by this bold 
harangue. 

This ser^ion was printed and made a deep impression on 
all who read it. Tetzel answered it, and Luther defended 
himself; but this vyas at a later period, in 1518. 

The feast of All Saints was at hand. Some chronicleea 
relate at this time, a circumstance, which, however litde imr 
portant it may be to the history of this epoch, may still servd 
to characterise it It ip a dream of the Elector,— beyond 
reasonable doubt true in the essential parts, though some cir- 
Constances may ha^o been added by those who rebited it It 

» Sondem in ihren lochreichen und xerrissejien Opinien nt^ »ahff 
Vttfwesen. (L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 119.) 



itioeotioDed by Seck^ndorf,* <' The fear of giving occation 
to his adversaries to say that Luther's doctrine rested upoB 
dreams, has perhaps prevented other historians from speaking 
of it," observes this respectable writer. 

The Elector, Frederic of Saxony, these chroniclers, tell us, 
was then at his castle of Schweinitz, six leagues from Wit^ 
temberg. The morning of the 31st of October, being with 
bis brother, Duke John, (who was then co-regent, and who 
reigned alone after his death,) and with his Chancellor, the 
Elector said to the Duke: — 

'^ Brother, I must tell you a dream that I had la^ night, 
and of which I should be very glad to know the meaning. It 
isiso deeply engraved on my mind, that I should not forget it 
were I to live a thousand years, for I dreamt it thrice, and each 
tuae with some new circumstances." 

Dvke Johr^.-r—^^ Is it a good dream or bad dream V^ 
The Elector,— ^^ I know not: God knows." 
Duke John, — '^ Do not make yourself uneasy about it: tell 
it me." 

The Elector,-^^^ Having gone to bed last night, tired and 
diqinrited, I &U asleep soon after saying my prayers, and slept 
quietly about two hours and a half I then woke; and coo** 
tinned engaged till midnight with a variety of thoughts. I 
considered how I should keep the festival of All Saints ; I 
prayed for the poor souls in purgatory, and besought Grod to 
guide me, my counsellors and my people^ into all truth. I 
fidl asleep again : and then I dreamt that Almighty God sent 
a monk to me, who was the true son of the Apostle PauL 
All the saints accompanied him, according to the command 
of God, in order to testify to me in his &ivour, and to declare 
that he was not come with any fraudulent design, but that aU 
he did was agreeable to the will of Qod. They asked me, at 

♦ It is found in Ldgcher, L 46, &c. Tentzels Anf und Fortg. der Ref. 
Sunkers Ehrenged. p. 148. Lehmanns Beschr. Meissen. Erzgeb. &c. 
•lid in & manwcnpt of the Avchivfs of Weimar, written from tbe dicta- 
tion of ^^pftlatin. It IS from this maa;«iccipt published at the last luhill* 
9l the Reformation (1817), that we take the account of this dreajok 
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tke same time, graciously to allow him to write something oa 
t!ie church door of the castle of Wittemberg ; which request 
I granted by the mouth of the Chancellor. Thereupon the 
monk went his way, and began to write, but in such large 
characters, that I could read from Schweinitz what he was 
writing. The pen that he used was so long that its extremity 
reached even to Rome, wounded the ears of a lion (Leo) that 
was couched there, and shook the triple crown on the Pope's 
head. All the cardinals and princes, running hastily towards 
him, endeavoured to support it You and I, brother, among 
the rest, attempted to support it ; I put out my arm : but, at 
tiiat moment I woke, With my arm extended, in great alarm, 
and very angry with the monk who handled his pen so awk- 
wardly. I recovered myself a little : — it was only a dream. 

*• But I was still half asleep, and I closed my eyes again. 
My dream continued. The lion; still disturbed by the pen, 
began to roar with all his might, so that the whole city of 
Rome and all the states of the holy Empire ran to enquire 
what was the matter. The Pope called upon us to restrain 
die monk, and addressed himself particularly to me, because 
he lived in my country. I woke again : I repeated a PcUer 
noster. I besought God to preserve the holy Father, and I 
&en fell asleep again. 

« After this, I dreamt that all the Princes of the Empire, 
you and I amongst the rest, were flocking to Rome, trying^ 
on^ after the other to break this pen ; but the more we exerted 
Mirselves the stifler it became ; it resisted as if it had been 
made of iron ; at length we were tired. I then asked thd 
monk, (for I seemea to be sometimes at Rome and sometimes 
ttt Wittemberg,) where he had obtained th^^ pen, and why li 
was so strong? ' The p«a,* replied he, ' once belonged to the 
wing of a goose of Bohemia, a hundred years old.* I re^ 
ceived it from one of my old schoolmasters ; its strength is — 
that no one can take the pith out of it; and I am myself quita 

• John Huss. — This is one of the paiticakre that may have been add* 
•d at a aubseqnent period, in attuAoii to the well known aaymg of Hwm 
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MtpHsed at it.' — Saddoily I heard a load cry : from the mook's 
kmg pen had issued a great number of odier pent. I wokt 
a third time : it was daylight" 

DttA:eJ<?A».—" Master Ghaneelbr, what do 3rou think of itt 
Oh \ diat we had here a Joseph or a Daniel enlightened by 
GtedP 

IVte ChanedloT.-^^^ Your highnesses know the vulgar pro- 
Terb, that the dreams of maidens, scholars, and nobles, have 
.generally some hidden meaning ; but we shall not know tha 
meaning of this for some time, till the things to which it re* 
lates shall have taken place. Therefore, -commend the ac- 
complishment of it to God, and leave it in his hands." 

Duke John, — " I agree with you, master Chancellor : it is 
not right that we should puzzle our heads about the meaning 
of this: God will turn all to his glory." 

TTte Elector. — " God in his mercy grant it ! However, I 
shall never forget the dream. I have thought of one inter- 
pretation; — ^but I keep it to myself Time will perhaps show 
U I have guessed right." 

Such, according to the manuscript of Weimar, was the 
conversation that took place on the morning of the 3 1st of 
October at Schweinitz. Let us next see what happened in tha 
evraing of the same day at Wittemberg. We now return to 
the firmer ground of history. 

The admonitions of Luther had produced but little eflto: 
-Tetzel, without disturbing himself, continued his traffic and 
his impious addresses to the people.* Shall Luther submit to 
these grievous abuses? shall he keep silence? As a pastor, 
he has powerfully exhorted those Who attended his ministry; 
and as a preacher, he has uttered a warning voice from tha 
pulpit He has yet to speak as a divine ; he has yet^o address 
himself, not merely to a few persons in the confessional, not 
merely to the assembly of the church of Wittemberg, but to 
all those who are, like himself, teachers of God's word. His 
resolution is formed. 

• CujoB impiis ^ nefiuriis conctonibin incitatus Lutherus studio pieta* 
til ardens edidit propositiones de indulgentiis. (Melancth. Vita Luth.) 
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It was not the Church thM he diought of attackii^^; it^ 
fiot the Pope he. was about to eall to accomit ; on the contrary, 
his respect for the Head of the Church would not uUow him 
to be ^y bnger silent in regard to assumptions, by which the 
Pope's credit was disparaged. He must take his peurt again^ 
those audacious men who dared to mix up his venerable nam^ 
with their disgracefiil traffic. Far from thinking of a tevo- 
iution that should overthrow the primacy of Rome, Luther 
conceived that he had the Pope and Catholicism with him, 
against the effrontery of the monks.* 

The feasts of All Saints was a very important day at Wit- 
temberg, and especially at the church which tha Elector had 
built and filled with relics. On this occasion those relics, 
encased in gold and silver, and adorned with precious stones, 
were set out to dazzle the ej^es of the people with their mag^ 
niiicence.t Whoever, on that dayj visited the church, and 
there confessed himself, obtained a plenary indulgence. On 
that great day the pilgrims flocked in crowds to Wiiterafcerg. 

Luther, whose plan was already formed, went boldly on the 
evening of the 31st of October, 1517, to the church, towards 
which the superstitious crowds of pilgrims were flocking, msd. 
affixed to the door ninetyfive theses or propositions, against 
the doctrine of indulgences. Neither the Elector, nor Slait- 
pitz, nor Spalatin, nor any of his friends, even those most in- 
timate with him, had any previous intimation ^f his design. J 

Luther therein declared, in a kind of preamble, that he had 
written these theses in a spirit of sincere charity, and wiA the 
express desire of bringing the truth to light. Hedeckrsd 
himself ready to defend them, next day, at the university k- 
self, against all opposers. 

The attention excited by them was very great; and they 
were read and repeated on all sides. The pilgrims, the unt 

* Et in lis c«rtus mihi vilebar, me balntunim patronam papam cujoi 
lidacii tunc Ibrtiter nitebar. (L. 0pp. Lat. in pnef.) 

t . . . . Gluas magnifico apparatupublice populisost^ndicuravit (Coch- 
lans, 4.) 

t Cum hnJQs disputationis nullus etiam intimorum amicornm fuerit 
•onscius. (L. Epp. i. 186.) 
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ftrsity, ind the who)6 eity wefe aoon in eonfuaion. The foK 
lowing are some of the propositions written by the pen of 
the monk, and posted on the door of the church of Wittem- 
berg: 

*' 1. When oar Master and Lord Jesus Christ says, ^Re- 
f«nt,' he means that the whole life of his &ithfal senrantsupon 
earth should be a constant and continual repentance. 

^^ 2. This cannot be understood of the sacrament of penance, 
(that is to say of oonfession and satis&ction,) as administered 
by the priest. " 

" 3. Ho\yever, our Lord does not here spealc only of in* 
ward repentance : inward repentance is invalid, if it does not 
produce outwardly every kind of mortification of the flesh. 

" 4. Repentance and grief-*-that is to say, true penitence, 
lasts as long as a man is displeased with himself, — ^that is to 
say, till he passes from this Hfe to eternal life. 

** 6. .The Pope has no power or intention to remit any* other 
penalty than that which he has imposed, according to his good 
pleasure, or conformably to the canons, that is to say, to the 
Piapal ordinances. 

^ 6. The. P6pe cannot remit any condemnation ; but can 
only declare and confirm the remission that Gk>d himself has 
given ; except only in cases that belong to him* If he does 
otherwise, the condemnation continues the same. 

" 8. The laws of ecclesiastical penance can only be im- 
posed on the living, and in no wise respect the dead. 

<<^l. JThe commissioners of indulgences are in error in 
taying, that, through the indulg^ce of the Pope, man is de- 
livered from all punishment, and saved. 
- " 25. The same power, that the Pope has over purgatory 
in the Church at large, is possessed by every bishop in his 
-Access and every curate in his parish. 

" 27. Those persons preach human inventions who pretend 
that, at the very moment when the money sounds in the strong 
box, the soul escapes ficom purgatory. 

"28. This is certain: that, as soon as the money sounds, 
avarice and love of gain come in, grow and multiply. But 
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the assistance and prayers of the €)kurdid^n4 only on th« 
will and^od pleasure of God. 

" 32. Those who fancy themselves sure of their aalvatioii 
by indulgences will go to the devil with those who teach them 
this doctrine. 

^' 85. They teach anti-ehristian doctrines who prof<9ts t)Mi^ 
to deliver a soul from purgatory, or to purchase aa indul- 
g^ce, there is no need of sorrow or of repentance. 

" 36. Every christian who feels true repentance for bis sins 
has perfect remission from the punishment and from the sin, 
without the need of indulgences. 

" 37. Every true christian, dead, or living, is a partaker of 
all the riches of Christ, or of the Church, by the gift of God| 
and without any letter of indulgence. 

" 38. Yet we must not despise the Pope's distributive and par- 
doning power, for his pardon is a declaration of God's pardon. 

" 40. Repentance and real grief seek and love chastening ; 
but the softness of the indulgence relaxes the fear of chastise- 
ment, and makes us averse from it 

"42. We must teach christians, that the Pope neither eoc- 
pects nor wishes us to compare the act of preaching indul- 
gences with any charitable work what^ever. 

" 43. We must teach christians, that he who gives to the 
poor, or lends to the needy, does better than he who buys an 
indulgence. 

" 44. For the work of charity makes charity to abound, 
and renders man more pious; whilst the indulgence makes 
him not better, but only more confident in himself, and moie 
secure from punishment. 

" 45. We must teach christians, that he who sees* his neigh- 
bour in v\rant, and, notwithstanding that, buys an indulg^^[i«#, 
does not in reality acquire the Pope's indulgence, and draws 
down on himself the anger of God. 

^ 46. We must teach christians, that if they have no super- 
fluity, they are bound to keep for their ^milies wherewith lo 
procure necessaries, and they ought not to waste their money 
on indulgences. 
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" . <^ 47. We must teaeh christian?, that tl^ poichaa^ of an in- 
dulgence is not a matter pf commandment, but a thing in wbi^^ 
they are 1^ at liberty. 

" 48. We must teach chribtians, that the Pope, having mere 
jaeed of the prayer of faiUi, than of money, desires ptayer 
ri^er than money, when he distributes induigences. 

'^49, We must teach cliristiaBS, that the Pope's indulgence 
is good, if we do not put our trust in it; but that nothi&g can 
be more hurtful, if it leads us to neglect piety. 

" 50, We must teach christians, that if the Pope knew the 
exactions of the preacherjS of indulgences, he would rather that 
the metropolitan church of St. Peter were burnt to ashes, than 
see it built up Tdth the skin, the fleshy and bones of his flock 

<<51. We must teach christians, that the Pope, ^ in duty 
bound, would willingly give his own money, though it should 
be necessary to sell the nwtropolitan church of St. Peter for 
tfie purpose, to the poor people, whom the preachers of mdsl- 
gences now rob of their last penny. 

" 52. To hope to be saved by indulgences is to hope in lies 
and vanity ; even although the commissioner of indulg^ices^ 
nay, though even the Pope himself, should pledge his owh 
aoul in attestation of their efficacy. : 

" 53. They are the enemies of the Pope and of Christ, wh€^ 
to £ivour the preaching of indulgences, forbtd the preaching 
of the word of God. 

' "55. The Pope can think no otherwise thim this: If the 
indulgence (which is the lesser) is celebrated with the sound 
of a bell, and pomp and ceremony, much more is it right to 
c^brate the preaching of the Gospel (which is the greater) 
with a hundred bells, and a hundred times more pomp and 
ceremony. • ' 

" 62* The true and predoua treasure nf the Church is the 
holy Gospel of the glory and grace of God. 

" 65. The treasures of the G^espel are nels, m which it fot^ 
m^ly happened that the souls of rich men, Hving at ease, vi^re 
laken* 

VOL. », %l 
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<<66. Bat tbtt traaiurei oi the ndu%eiice «re neti^ wbere- 
with now they Mi for nch men's wealth. 

<< 67. It is the duty of bishops and pastdrs to receive with all 
fsipeet the commissioners of ^e apostolicAl indulgences. 

^<68. But it is much mcnre their duty to satisfy themselirei, 
by their^ presence, that the said commissioners do not preaeh 
^ dreams of thdr own fimey instead of the Pope's orders. 

<< 71. Cursed be whosoever speaks against the Pope's mdul- 
fenc& 

<<72. But blessed be he who opposes the foc^sh and reek- 
Ins speeches of the preachers &( indnJgencea 

^ 78. The Pope's indulgence cannot take away the least of 
our duly sins, — so &r asthe bkme or ofience of it is concerned. 

^79. To say that the cross, hung with the Pope'sarms, is as 
powerful as the cross of Christ, is blasphemy. 

<^80. The bishops, pastors, and divines, who allow these 
lUngs lo be taoglrt to the peof^ will have to give aooowit 
for it 

^'81. This shameless preaching, — these impudent praises 
flf aida}geaces^-Hatiake it difficult ibr the learned to defend the 
^igiiily and honour id the Pope against the calumnies of 
preachers, and the subtle and artful questions of the common 
ptopla 

^ 86. Why, say they, does not the Pope build the metropi^ 
litan church of St Peter's with his own money, rather than 
wkh that of poor christians, sedngthat he ia richer than the 
richest CrasBus? 

" 92. May we therefore be rid of those preachers, who say 
to ihd Church of Christ < Peace, peace,' when there is no peace. 

'^94. We must exhort christians to endeavour to follow 
Christ, their head, under the cross, through death and hell 

*^ 95. For it is better, through much tribulation, to enter in- 
to the kingdom of heaven, then to gain a carnal security by 
dM eOBsolatioas of a false peace." 

Here then was the beginning of the work. The germs o. 
the Reformation were inclosed in these theses of Lutheit 
They attacked the indulgences* and this drew notice; — ^but 



ttfidor tMt flittsek was hwni a prkicipte, which^ wbile it imw 
mach less <tf the people's atte&tkm, was one day ^ of^N^ 
tOTti die ediice of tfee Papacy. Tbe evangfelic doiStritie of a 
fr$e and graeious ttminon of ifhis was for the first tkne pub- 
licly professed. The work must now go forward. Bn feet it 
was evideat that whoever should receive thaft fiiith in the re- 
missioii of sins proclaimed by the Doctor of Wittemberg,— 
whoever should possess that repentance, that coOYOrsion, and 
that sanctification, of which he urged the necessity, — >woittlA 
no iongei" regard hun^an ordinances, would throw off the 
imndages and restraints of Rome, and acquire the liberty of 
Qod^s children. AH errors would fell before this trutL It 
was by thisthat the light had just entered the mind of Luther; 
it was likewise by it tbafAe light was ordained to spread in 
the Church. A clear perception of this truth was what hut 
been wantmg to the earlier Refbtmers. Hence the unproit. 
blsi^ss of their efforts. Luther clearly saw, at a haet pe- 
riod, that in proclaiming justification by &tth, he had laid the 
nxe to the root of the tree. " It is doctrine tlmt we attack in 
the Mowers of the Papacy,'^ said he. « Huss and WicUMT 
only attacked their life; but in attacking thdr doctrine, w% 
adze the goose by the throat Every thing depends tm, ^ 
word of GoA, wliich the Pope has taken from us and falsified. 
I have overcome the Pope, bemuse my doctrine is according 
to God, and his is the doctrine of the devil.*** 

We also, in our day, hate lost sight of this ^ardmal doc- 
trine of justification by faith, though not in the same way as 
■ear fathers: " In Luther's time,** says one of our contempo- 
raries,f ^the remission of sins cost some money at least ; btit 
in our days, every one takes it gratuitously to himsetf. '* There 
is much analogy between these two false notions. In our er- 
ror there is perhaps more ^rgetfiilness of God th^ that 
which prevailed in the 16th century. The principle of ji»ti- 
iication by God's free grace, which delivered the Chnrefa 

* Wenn man die Lehre angreif!t, so wird die Gans am l^rage gegiifTeo. 
CL. Opp. (W.) xxii. p. 1369.) 
t Harnif de Kid. 
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tnm such deep darknte «t the period of \i^ ReiSBtmatioD, 
can alone reoew tfais generatioa, terminate it« doubts eod 
waverings, destroy the egotism which consumes it, eteblish 
morality and uprightness among the nations,^— in a word, 
bring back to God the world which has forsaken him. 

But if these theses of Luther were strong in the strength 
of the truth they proclaimed, they were no less powerful in 
the fidth of him who declared himself their champion. He 
had boMly drawn the sword of the word. He loA done this ' 
in relianee on the power of truth. He had felt that, in de- 
pendence on the promises of God, something might be hazard- 
ed, as the world would express it. " Let him who rehires to 
to begin a good work," (said he, speaking of this boU attack), 
" undertake it, relying on 4he goodness of the thing itself and 
in ho degree on any help or comfort to be derived from 
men :— ^imoxeover, let him not fear men, nor the whole workl 
For that text shall, never be ^Isified : < It is good to trust in 
the Lord, and he that trusteth in him shall certmnly never be 
confounded.' But as for him who will not, or cannot, venture 
aomethmg, trusting in God, let him carefully abstain from un- 
dertaking any thing.''* We cannot doidbt that Luther, after 
having fixed his theses on the door of the church of AU 
Saints, withdrew to his peaceful cell, filled with that peace 
and joy which fiow from an action doue in the name of th^ 
Lord^ and for the cause of everlasting truth. 

Whatever boldness may appear in these theses, we stiU dis- 
cover in them the monk who would refuse to allow a single 
doubt as to the authority of the Roman See. But in attack* 
ing the doctrine of indulgences, Luther had unconsciously 
boroe hard upon many errors, the discovery of which could 
not be agreeaUe to the Pope, since it must necessarily lead, 
sooner or kter, to the discrediting his supremacy. Luther's 
views, at that time, did not extend so far ; but he fek the bold- 
liess of the step he had just taken, and thought therefore that 
he ought to qualify it, as hr as he could, consistently with 
the respect he owed to the truth. He consequently put forth 
* L. 0pp. Leips. vi. p. 518. 
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diese di^ies only as dotditful proposkions, in respect io whiek 
he solicited informatioii from tke learned ; and he added (in 
accardan(^e, it is true, with an eataUished custom,) a solemn 
^protestation, by which he declared, that he did not mean to 
say or affirm any thing that was not founded onlhe Holy Scrip- 
tures the Fathers of the Church, aiKl the rights and decretals of 
the court of Rome. 

Often did Luther, in after timeSj^ when he contemplated the 
Tast and unexpected consequences of this courageous step, feel 
amazed at himself, and unable to comprehend how he had 
dared to take it. The truth t^as, an invisible and all-powerful 
hand here held the guiding rein, and urged an the herald of 
truth in a road which he knew not, and from the difiiculties 
of which he would perhaps have shrunk, had he been aware^ 
of them, and advanced alone and of his own will. " I Altered 
on this controversy," said he, " without any settled purpose 
or inclination, and entirely unprepared ... I call God to 
witness this who sees the heart"* 

Luther had learned what was the source of these abuses. A 
Iktle. book was brought him,, adorned with the arms of the 
Archbishop of Mentz suad Magdeburg, containing rules to be 
followed in the sale (^ the indulgences. Thus it was this 
young prelate, this accomplished prince, virho had prescribed, 
or at least sanctioned, this imposture. Luther saw in him 
only a superior, whom it was his duty to honour and respect.! 
He resolved no longer to beat the air, but rather to apply to 
Vhose who had the office of government in the church. He ad- 
dressed to him a letter full of frankness and humility. Lu- 
ther wrote to Albert the same day that he placarded his theses. 

" Forgive me, most reverend Father in Christ, and mosi 
illustrious Prince, if I, who am the very meanest of men,| 
have the boldness to write to your sublime grandeur. Tht 

y *■ Casu eniiQ, non voluntate nee stu^, in baa tairbas inddi ; Danni 
ipsam tester. L. 0pp. lat. in pr»f.) * 

t Domino buo et pastori in Chdato yenerabiliter metuendo. (Epp. i 
p.68.) 
X Fex hominum. (Epp. L {^. 68.) 
21* 
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Lord Jeftiw i» my witness that, feelmg kow iHmll «rf c^m 
teroptible I am, I have loog delayed to do so; Yet let your 
Highness look-upon an atom of dost, and in your e{»8c<^^ 
qompasaion graciously rec^ve my re^efit • 

<< Men are carrying throughout the country the papal indulr 
gence, und^r your Grace's name. I will not sa mvieh aecuas 
the clamours of the preachers (for I have not heard them), •$ 
^ the &Ise •pinions of ^mple and ignorant pe^pH who, when 
they purchase these indulgraees, think therasdhres swre of 
their salvation. 

" Great Godt the souls confided, my yery excellent Father|. 
to your care, are trained not for life, but for death. The strict 
reckoning that will one day be required of you increases ereij 
day. I could no longer keep silence. No I man is not sar- 
ed by the work or the office of hu bishop. Scarcely even is 
the righteous save^ &ud the way that leadeth unto life is nar« 
row. Why then do the preachers of indulgences^ by emptjr 
fictions, lull the people in carnal security. 

<<The indulgence atone, if we can give ear t» them, is to be 
proclaimed and exalted. What, is it not the chief and only* 
» duty of the bishops to teach the people the Gospel and the 
love of Christ?* Christ himself ha» no where told us ta 
preach indulgences, but he has enjoined us to preach the Qob* 
pel. How horrid and dangerous then it is for a bishop to 
allow the Gospel to be withheld, and the indulgences alone 
tp be continually sounded in the ears of the people ! 

" Most worthy Father in God, in the Jjistruction of the 
Coinmissioners, which was published in your Grace's name, 
(cfertainly without your knowledge,) it m said, that the indul* 
genoe ia the most precious treasure, that by it man ia recon- 
^led to God, and that repratance is not needed by those who 
]^chase it 

" What can I, what ought I to do, most worthy bishop and 
sereae prince? Oh! I entreat your Highness, by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to look into this matter with paternal vigilance, 

* Ut popolus EvAngelimn discat atque cfaaritatan Christl (Epp. 1. 
F>6a 
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to aiipprees this book entirely, and to csdts^ tbe preachers to 
adJrets to the people difl&rent inatructlons. If yoa neglect to 
do this, prepare yourself to hear some day a voice lifted diat 
•hall refute these preachers, to the great disgrace of your 
ttost serene Highness." 

Luther, at the same time, seat his theses to ihe Archbishop, 
and asked him in a postscript to read them, in order to coit- 
Tince himself of ti^ little' dependence that was to be placed on 
the doctrine of indulgences. 

Thus, the only wish of Luther was that the watchmen of 
the Chttrch should arouse themselves, and endeavour to put a 
stop to the evils that were laying it waste. Nothing could be 
more noble or respectful than this letter of a monk to one of 
the greatest princes of the Church and of the Empire. Never 
did any one act more in the spirit of Christ's preceftf : " Ren- 
der unto Ciiesar the things that are Cesar's, and unto Qod the 
things that are God's. This conduct bears no resemblance to 
that of the reckless revolutionist who despises dominions, and 
speaks evil of dignities. It is the conscientious appeal of a 
Christian and a priest, who renders honour to all, but^ above 
all, has the fear of God in his heart But all his^ entreaties 
and supplications were useless. Young Albert, wholly en- 
Sfrossed by pleasure and the pursuits of atHbition, made no 
reply to this solemn address. The Bishop of Brandenburg, 
Luther's oniinary, a learned and pious man, to whom he oho 
sent the theses, replied that he was attacking the power of the 
Church ; that he would bring upon himself much trouble and 
grief; that the attempt would be found too much for his 
strength, and that he would do well to give up the ailair alto- 
gether.* The princes of the Church closed their ears to the 
voice of God, which was making itself heard in so affecting 
and energetic a manner through the instrumentality of Luther. 
They would not understand the signs oif the times; they were 
struck with that blindness which has already accelerated the 
ruin of so many powers and dignities. " They both thought 

• EnoUte rtiU halten ; e» w&re ttn< gioase Saefae. (Math. 13.) 
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at that time,'' ad Luther afbrwards bfaserred/ " that the Fdpe 
wauld be too powerfal for a poor xnendicant monk Hke me." 

But Luther could judge better than the bishops of the fatal 
effect of indulgences on the lives and morals of the people ; 
for he was intimately connected with them. He saw con* 
Stantly and close at hand, what the bishops only knew from 
reports that could not be depended on. If he found no help 
from the bishops, God was not wanting to him. The head of 
the Church, who sits in the heavens, and to whom alone all 
power is given upon earth, had himself prepared the soil, and 
committed the seed to the hand of his servant; he gave wings 
to those seeds of truth, and scattered them in a moment over 
the whole field of the church. 

No one appeared next day at the university to impugt^ the 
propositions of Luther. TetzeFs traffic was too generally 
decried and too disreputable fpr any other person than himself, 
or one of his followers, to dare to accept the challenge. 
But these theses were destined to find an echo beyond the 
vaulted roof of the academy. Hardly had they been nailed 
to the church door of the <^stle of Wittemberg, when th^ 
feeble sound of the hammer was succeeded by a thundercJajF, 
which shook the very foundations of proud Rome ; threat- 
ened with instatft ruin the walls, gates, and pillars of the Pa- 
pacy ; stunned and terrified its champions ; and at the same 
time awakened from the slumber of error many thousands of 
men.* 

These theses spread with the rapidity of lightning. Before 
a month had elapsed, they had found their way to Rome. 
" In the space of a fortnight," says a contemporary historian, 
« they had spread over Gerinany, and within a month they 
had run through all Christendom, as if angels themselves had 
been the bearers of them to all men. It is difficult to conceive 
the stir they occasioned"! They were afterwards translated 
into Dutch, ahd into Spanish ; and a traveller carried them 
for sale as .far as Jerusalem. "Every one," said Luther, 

* Walther, Nachr. v. Luther p. 45. 
t Myconius, Hist. Ref. p. 23. 
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<< mm eomfhiokkg of tbe iodul^^micef, ftod, as all the biiiopt 
ukd doetors had l(:e{>t siknce, and no cme was inclmad to take 
the bull hy |he horns, poor Luther became a fitmous doctor ; 
becauae, at laat^ aaid they, one doctor was found who dared 
grapple with hm. But I did not like thia gk^ry, and I thought 
the song in too high a key for my voice.''* ' ^ 

Many of the julgrima who had flocked from all sides to 
Wittemb^g fA the feast of All Saints, took back with them—* 
not the indulgences— >but the bmous theses of the Augustine 
monk. Thus they helped to diffuse them. Every one read 
them, meditating and commenting on them. Men conversed 
about them in convents and in colleges, f The devout monies 
who had entered the convents that they might save their souls, 
and all upright and well jntenticmed^men rejoieed at so sim- 
ple and striking a confession of the truth, and heartily desired 
that Luther might eontinue the work he had begun. " I ob- 
serve,'' says one very worthy of credit, and a great rival d* 
the Befqrmer (Erasmus,) speakkig to a cardinal, ^ that the 
more irrepioi^haUe men's mprals, and the more evangelical 
th^ir piety, the less are th^ opposed to Luther. His life k 
commended even by those who cannot endure his opinicms; 
The world was weary of n method of teachmg in which mo 
mmy puerile fictions and human inventions were mixed up, 
tnd thirsted for that living, pure, and hidden stream which 
flows from the veins of the apostles and evangelists. The 
genius of Luther was such as fifted him for these things, and 
his zeal would naturally take fire at so noble an enterprjae.^'| 

To form on idea of the various but prodigious eflto that these 
Repositions pipduced in Germany, we should endeavour to fol- 
low them wherever they penetrated, — imo the study of the 
l^med, the cell of the n^onk, and the palaces of the princes. 

Reuchiin received a oepy of them. He was tired of the 
rude conflict he had witged with the monks. The strength 

* Dm lied woOte meiner Stimme zu hoch warden. (L. 0pp.) 
t In alle hohe Scholen und Oldster. (Mutb. 13.) 
I Ad hoe pmrtMidum mihi videhotm iUe, ut nfttara compontui et ao- 
itudio. (£nuun. Epp; Campegio Cardinali, 1. p. 650.) 
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eriQced by tl» new aombataiH \n these theses cheefed !h6 
depressed spirits of the old champion of letters, ^ind gaV6 
fresh joy to his droojMiig heart " Thanks be to God," ex- 
claimed he, after having read them, " they have now found a 
man who will give them so much to do, that thef will be very 
glad to leave my old ag« to pass away in peace." 

Thecantioiis Erasmus was in th« Low Countries when 
the theses reached him. He inivardly rejoiced to ^tee his so- 
cret desires for the reA)rm of abuses so couragieously express- 
ed; he commaaded their tiuthor, only exhorting him to more 
' moderation and prudence And yet^ when some one in his 
presence blamed Luther's violence, "God," said Etasmus, 
"has sent a physician who cuts^ into the flesh, because, with- 
out such an on^thedtsordcff would become incurable." And 
when afterwards the Elector of Saxony asked his opiriion of 
Luther's affidr,— " I am. not at all surprised," answered he,' 
smiling, '^ that he has occasicmed so much disturbfliice, hx b$ 
has committed, two ui^Dd^iabto offences,— he has attdcke^ 
the tiara of the Pope, aid the bdllief of the monks."* 

Doctor Flek, prior of the cloieter of Steinlausitz, had for 
sometime discoBtintied reading msuss, but he told no oEie hi9 
true reason^ One day he himi the theses bf Luther In the 
oonvent refector3r< he took them up and read; andnosboner 
had he gone through some of them, than, unable to suppre^ 
his joy, he esrckimed, " Oh ! now at last, one is come wha 
has been long waited for, and will tell yon all; — look there, 
monks 1" Thence glancing into foturity, as Mathesius re- 
marks, and playing on the word Wittemberg : **A11 the world," 
said he, " will come to seek wisdom on that mountain, and 
wiil find it"t He wrote to the Doctor, urging him by alt 
means to continue the glorious struggle with courage. Lu- 
ther calls him '^a man full of joy and consolation." 

The ancient and famous epscopal see of Wurzburg was 
then filled by a pious, kind, and prudent man, Laurence of 

« Muller's Denkw. iv. 956. 

t Alle Wdt ron diftsem Wdsse&berg, Wdssheit holen und bekdm 
(p. 13.) ^ . - * 
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P^Uk^fa, WMn a gendemaii came to anacyuiice to hhnthiat be 
destined his daughter for the cloister, « Better giwe her a htia- 
hand" said he. AsA he added, " If you iwrnnt money to do 
^o, I will lend you." The Emperor and all &e^pfii»%8 had 
|he highest eateem f<Hr him. He deplored the disorders of the 
Church, and especially of the convents. The theses reached 
Jjim also in his episcopal palace, he read thent witb great joy, 
and publicly declared tha^ he approved Luther's view. He 
afterwards wrote to the Elector Frederic : "Bo not 1^ th€i 
pious Doctor Martia Luther leave you^ for ^ecluH^s against 
him are unjust*' The Elector rejoiced at this testimony, co* 
pied ix with his own hand, and sent it to the Reformer. 

The Emperor Maximilian, &e predecessor of Charles V., 
himself read and admired thie theses of ^ monk of Wittem* 
berg. He perceived the wide gfa^ of his thoughts*, — ^he 
foresaw ths^ this obscure Ajugivtme might probably become a 
powerful ally in Qermaay^ in her struggle wkh Rome. Ac* 
eordingly, he sent this message to the Eteotdlr of Saxony: 
" Take care of the monk Laiher^ ibr a tim^ may eome when 
we may have need of him:"* and shortly after, meeting 
'P&i&ger, the confidcntiai adviser of the Elector, at the Diet, 
r^'Well!" said hiB,"\v4iat is your Augustine aboW? Truly 
ht^ proposUtms are' not^ to be defifpiseii He wiif show won* 
ders to the monk»."t 

Even at Rome, and at the Vatican, the thesea were not so 
HI received. Leo X. regarded them rather with the feelings 
of a friend of learning than a Pope. The amusement they 
gave him made him overlook the stem truths they (5ontained; 
and wbm Silvester Prierias, the master of the sacred palace, 
besought him to treat Luther as a heretic, he answered t 
" That same brother,^ Martin Luther, is a man of talent, anJ 
all that is said against him is mere monkish jealousy.^' 

* Dass eT una, den Munch Luther ^eimg bewiffe, (Math* 15.) 

t Schmidt, Brand. Reformationgesch. p. 124. 

t Che frate Martino Luthero haveva un bdBasimo ingegno, « che co- 
tttlirdraiMi inTi^ iiiAemiu. fBrnMiHj a oontemp<n«ry <if Leo and* a 
Pominican. Hist. Trag. pan 3.\ ^ ^ 



1%«re were few on whom the tkeMe of Lu^r had matt 
«fl^t than oa the student of Annaberg, wh(»& Tetsei had so 
imnkerei&Uy rqmlsed. Mycoak» had entered mto a eonvei^ 
That very night he had dreamed that he saw a wide fidA 
eorered widi ripe grain. << Reap/' said the voice of him who 
seaned to conduct him ; and when he excused himself as oa^ 
iriulled, his guide ^owed him a reaper labouring at his work 
with iftc^ceiyaUe ac^vity. "f^ollow him^ and do ss he 
doeS)'^ said his guida Myccmiusj panting, IHce Lu&er, fe» 
hoUness, gave himself up in the convent to watchings, fastings, 
macerations, and all the works of man's invmition^ But i» 
the end he abandoned aU hope of attaining the ol^t of his 
pursuit He left oi* study smd applied himself only to man- 
ual labours. Sometimes he bound books, sometimes he 
wrought as a turner, or at some other mechanical oocupation. 
7his activity of body was imavai&g, however, to <}ui^ his 
troubled conscience. God had i^ken to hira^, he could ik>t 
relapse into his ^rmer sleep. Thi» distress of ^lod lasted 
fev^ral years. Mm sometimes imagine that the paths of the 
Befermers were altogether pleasant, and ^t when once thsy 
had x^ected &e borthiinSQiAe observftnces^^of the Ciiuittfa, noi» 
ttnng remained but ease and delight Sneh persons do not 
know that they aaiy arrived at tbe.truth by internal starugglie 
a thousand times more painful thaa the otHservances to which 
servile spirits readily submitted. 

At length the year 1517 arrived:-— the theses of Luther 
were published; they ran ^iroi^h all lands; — they arrived at 
the eonv^it in which the student <^ Annaberg vmM immured. 
He retired with another monk, John Toit, into a eofner of 
the cloister, that he might read diem undistobed.^ There 
was indeed the truth he bad learned from his fiither, — his eyes 
were opened^ — he fe^ a voice within him re^Kmding to that 
which then resounded throughout Germany; and a rich 
comfort filled his heart « I see clearly," said he, « that Mar- 

* Mfllch. Adami YitaMyconii. '' 

t Legit tunc, cnm Johwane Voitio, In sngiikin abditas, Ubdloi Lulh* 
«L (Mel) 



lin Ludidr istkeireapef whom I beheld in my (fream, and who 
taught me to ^ther in the ripe com." Immiediat^Iy he began 
to profess the doctrine which Ltither had proclaimed. The 
monks listened to him with dismay, combated his new opinions) 
laid exclaii^ed against Luther and his conv^it. ^ That con- 
vent," replied M3rconius, " is a» the Sepulehre of our Lord ; 
some men attempt t^ hinder Christ's resmrrection, bat they 
cannot succeed in their attempt" At kst his superiors, see* 
mg that they were unable to e6BTince him, Ictfbade him for ft 
year and a half all intercourse beyond the waUs^ of his eei^ 
▼ent; prohibiting him firom writing or receiving letters; an$ 
^reatened hnn with perpetual imprisonment Howeret, the 
hour of deliveranee came also to him. Appointed shortly 
after pastor at 2^ickau, he was the first who openly declared 
against the Papacy in the churches of Thuringia. " Then il 
was that J was enabled," sap he, ^' t» labour with my Yetket- 
able iather Luther in the' harvest ai the Gospel" Jonas hat 
designated him a man capable of all he undertook.^ 

Doubtles? there were other souls besides these to whom the 
Aeses of Luther were the signal d" hfe. They kindled a 
«ew light in many a cell, eabin, and even palace. Whilfll 
those who sought, in monadic secli;^ion, a well supplied 
board, a life of indolence or the reverence of their fellow men^ 
observes Mathesiu^ heaped reproaches on the RefcMrmer's 
name, — the monks who lived in prayer, listings and mortifi- 
cations, thai^ed God when they heard the first cry of that 
eagle predicted by John Huss, a century before.f Ev«i the 
common people, who miderstood but littb of the theological 
questi<m, and only knew that this man jHretested against men-^ 
dicant friars and indolent monks, hailed him with shouts <tf 
joy. An extraordinary sensation was produced in Germany 
by his bold propositi<^is. But others of his contemporaries 
foresaw their serious consequences, and the many obstacles 
they would have to encounter. They Iwidly expressed their 
fears, and never rejoiced without trembling. 

* Gtui potuit quod vdhnt 

t Darvon Magister Jokann. Hum g«wdnaget. (Math. 13:) 
VOL. t 22 
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" I fear miteli," wrote Betnaxd AdelaiMm, the ea^eltent- 
canon of Augsburg, to his friend Pirckhekner, "ti^at the 
worthy man will be after all obliged to yield to ihe avarice 
and power of the partisans of indulgence. His remonstran- 
ces baye had so little efiect^ that the Bishop of Augsburg, our 
primate and metropolitan,* has just ordered, in tl^ Pope^f 
name, fresh indulgences for St. Peter's at Rome. Let him, 
without losing time, seek the -suj^ort of the princes ; let him 
beware of tempting God ; f<Mr one must be void of common 
senae Qot to see the immin^t danger^ in which he stands/' 
Adelman rejoked greatly when a report was current that 
Bang Henry YllL had invited Luther to England <<He 
will there," thought he, " be able to teach the truth without 
molestation." Many there were who thus iomgined 4hat the 
doctrine of the Gospel needed to be supported by the power 
of princes. They knew not that it advances without any 
such power, and thait oAen the alliance of this power hinders 
and weakens it. 

The oelebrated .historian, Albert Krans, was lying (« ills 
(ibath-^ed at Hamburgh, wh^i the theses of Luther were 
brought to him. " Thou hast truth on thy wde, brother Mar*^ 
tin!" exclaimed the dying man, "but thou wilt not succeed. 
Poor monk, get thee to thy cell^and cry, O God, have mercy 
oftmeT't . % , 

An old priest of Hexter m Westphalia, having^ received and 
read the theses in his presbytery, said, in low German, shak^ 
ing his head: " Dear brother IV^rtin, if you succeed in casting 
down that purgatory and those sellers of pl^per, truly you will 
be a great man." Erbenius, who Hved a hundred years later^ 
wrote these lines under the words we have quoted : 

Gtuid vero, nunc si viveret, 
Bonus iste dericus diceret 'it 

♦ " Totque uxorum vir,' adds he. Heumanni Documenta litt. p. 167. 
t Frater, abi in cellam, et die, Miserere mei. (lindner in Luthem 
Leben, p. 93.) 

t What would tke worthy dark 7un<^ ^y, 
y he were l^iii^ in our day 7 
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Net tfnijr did many of Luther's friends conceive fears from 
liis proceeding; several exfyressed to him their disapproval. 

The Bishop of Brandenburg, grieved at seeing so impor* 
tant a controversy originating in his own diocese, would have 
wished to stifle it He resolved to set about it with mildness. 
•*I find," said he to Luther, by the Abbot of Lenin, "nothing 
in the theses concerning the indulgences at variance with th^ 
Catholic faith. I even myself condemn those imprudent pro- 
clamations ; but for the love of peace, and out of regard to 
3rour bishop, cease to write on this subject." Luther was em- 
barrabed that so distinguished an abbot and so great a bishop 
should address him with such hnmiHty. Moved and carried 
away by the first impulse of his heart, he answered ; << I con- 
sent ; I prefer obedience even to the working of miracles, if 
that were possible to me."* 

The Elector saw with regret the commencement of a con* 
test, legitimate doubtless, but one of which the result could not 
be foreseen. No prince more sincerely desired to maintaiii 
the public peace than Frederic Yet now what a vast con* 
flagration might not this little fire kindle ! what great conten- 
tions, what rending asunder of ti^ nations might this quarrel 
with the monks produce ! The Elector sent Luther repeated 
intimations of his uneasiness on the subject, f 

In his own order, and even in his convent of Wittemberg, 
Luther met with disapprobation. The prior and the sub- 
prior were frightened at the outcry made by Tetzel and all 
his companions. They went to broths Martin's cell, alarm- 
ed and trembling j " Pray," said they, "do not bring disgrace 
upon your order I The other orders, and especially the Do- 
minicans, are already transported with joy to think that they 
are not alone in their obloquy." Luther was affected by thesd 
words ; but soon recovering himself, he answered : " Dear 
fathers I if the thing is not of God, it will come to nought; if 

* Bene sum contentus : malo obedire quam miracula facere, etiam si 
possem. (Epp. i 71.) 

t Suumque dolorcm uqpe mgaificKVit, metuent discordias majores. 
(Melanc. Vito Luth.) 



kk, let it go forward" The prior and the wiVprior w«r#. si- 
lent " The thing is going forward stUl" adds Luther, after 
having related this circumstance, ''and if it please God, it will 
go on better and better to the end Amen."* 

Luther kid many oth^ attacks (^ a very difieroat kindta 
endure. At Erfurdk he wm accused of violence and pride ia 
the manner it^ which he condemned the opinions of others ; 
a reproach to which those persons are generally exposed who 
have that strength of conviction which is produced by the 
word of God He was reproached with haste, and with levity. 

" They require modesty in me," replied Luther, "and they 
themselves trample it under foot in the judgment they pass 
on me ! . . . We behold the mote in anothei's eye, and eoa* 
aider not the b^m that is in our own eye. . . . The truth 
will gain no more by my modesty than it will lose by my 
nudmess."^ — '^ I sl»>uld like to know," continued he, addressing 
himself to Lange, "what errors you and your divines hav^ 
found in my theses ? Who does not know that we can sel- 
dom advance a n^w idea ^"ithout an appearance of pride, and 
without being accused of seeking quarrels ! If humility her> 
self atta(n{^ed any thing new, those of a difieradt o|^iott 
wouM exclaim that she was proud, t Why were Christ and 
all the martys put to death 7 Because they appeared proud 
despisers of the wisdom of the times in which they lived, and 
because they brought forward new truths without having first 
humbly consulted the oracles of the old opinions." 

** Let not the wise men of the present <ky, therefore^ expect 
from me so much humility, or rather hypocrisy, as to ask 
^eir judgment, before I publish that which my duty calls up* 
on me to proclaim. What I am doing will not be effected 
1^ the pn^ence of man, but by the counsel of God. If the 
work is of God, who shall stop it? If it is not, who can for 
ward it? Not my will, not theirs, nor ours, but Thy will, 
thine, holy Father, who art in heaven t" 

♦ L.Opp.(L.)vi. p. 518. 

tFinge •nim ipeain humilitfttom nova cottua, «tatim superbui ntlji* 
•Mtar ftb m qui aUter sa{ttunt. (L. Epp. i. p. 73.) 
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WJial boldness, what noble enthusiasm, -what trust in Godl 
and especially what truth in these words, and what trutk for 
aU times) 

However, the reproaches and accusations which were 
brought against Luther from all sides, did not Ml to make 
s<nne impression upon his mind. He was deceived in his ex- 
pectations. He had expected to see the heads of the Church, 
the most distinguished philosophers of the nation, publicly 
join him ; but it was quite otherwise. A word of encourage- 
ment hastily bestowed at the outset was all that the more^ 
vourably disposed afforded him; and many of those whom 
he had regarded with most veneration were ioud in their 
condemnation of him. He felt himself alone in the Church ; 
alone against Rome; alonevat the foot of that ancient and 
formidable citadel, whose foundations reached to the bowels of 
the earth,* and whose walls, ascending to the skies, appeared 
to deride the presumptuous stroke which his hand had aimed 
against them.* He was disturbed and dejected at the thought 
Doubts, which he thought he had overcome, returned to 
his mind with ffesh force. He trembled to think that he had 
the whole authority of the Church against him. To with- 
draw himself from that authority, to resist that voice which 
Italions and ages had humbly obeyed, to set himself in oppo- 
sition to that Church which he had been accustomed from 
his infancy to revere as the mother of the faithful ; he, a des- 
picable monk, — it was an effort beyond human power, t No 
one step cost him so much as this, and it was in hex this that 
decided the fate of the Reformation. 

No one can describe better than himself the struggle he 
Hien suffered in his mind. " I began this afifeir," said he, 
"with great fear and trembHng. Whit was I at that time^ 
a poor, wretched, contemptible friar, more Kke a corpse than 
a man.J Who was I, to oppose the Pope's majesty, before 

♦ Solus primo eram. (L. 0pp. lat. in praf.) 
t Concyium immanie audacis pleiram. (Pallav. i. p. 17.) 
- I MiBerrimus tunc fretereulus cadaveri similico' quann homini. (L. Opp 
lai. i p. 49.) 
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Wkich not only tbe kings of the earth and the whola wOrtdl 
trembled; but also, if I may so qpeak, heaven and hell wet^ 
constrained to obey the slightest intimation of his will 7 No 
one can know what I suffered those first two years, and in 
what dejection, I might say in what despair, I was oftiea 
{dunged. Those proud spirits who afterwards attacked the 
Pope with such boldness, can form no idea d* my sufieringt; 
though, withaU their skill, they could have done him no is^ 
jury, if Qhrtst had not inflicted upon him, through me, Hi? 
weak and unworthy instrument, a wound from which he wiU 
never recover. But whilst they were satisfied to look on and 
leave me to &ce the danger alone, I was not so happy, so 
calm, or so sure of success; lor I did not then know many 
thinga which now, thanks be to God, I do know. There 
were, it is true, many pious Christians who were much pleas* 
ed with my propositions and thought highly of them. But I 
was not able to recognize these, or look upon them as inspired 
by the Holy Ghost ; I only looked to the Pope, the cardkiab, 
the bishops, the theologians, the jurisconsults, the monks, the 
priests. It was from thence that I expected the Spirit to 
breathe. However, after having trjumphec^ by means of the 
Scriptures, over all opposing arguments, I at last overcame, 
by the grace of Christ, with much anguish, labour, and great 
difficulty, the only argument tht^ still stopped me, namely, 
'that I Dfiust hear the church;^* for, from my heart, I honoui^ 
ed the church of the Pope as the true church, and I did so 
with more sincerity and veneration than those disgraceful and 
inftimous corrupters of t)ie church, who, to oppose me, now so 
much extol it If I had despised the Pope, as those persons 
do in their hearts, who praise him so much with their Kps, I 
should have feared that the earth would open at that instan^ 
wad swallow me up alive, like Korah and his company." 

How honourable are these struggles to Luther's character \ 
what sincerity, what uprightness, do they evince ! and how 

* Et cum oomia «i^iimeiita supecaMem per scriptunwi, hoe anum em 
•ttinma diffioiUtate et angustia, Undem Christo favente, vix ti^wrav^ 
Eccleuam scilicet audiendaixL (L. Qpp. lat. i. p. 49.) 
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rnooh more worthy of oor respect i» he rendered by these 
painful tj^eauks from within and from without, than he coald 
hUve been by an intrepidity untried by confliet. This travail 
of his eoul is good evidence of the trpith and divine nature of 
his work. We see that the cause and principle of all his ac- 
tums was from heaven. Who will dare to say, a^r aH the 
dmmcteristics we have pointed oul, that the Reformation was 
a* political affair ? No, certainly, it was not the fruit of hmnaa 
policy, but of divine power. If Luther had only been actuated 
by human passions, he would have yielded to his fears ; his 
disappomtments and misgivings would have smothered the fire^ 
thfeit had been kindled in his soul, and he would only have' 
shed a transient light upon the Church, as had been done be* 
lore by so many zealous and pious men, whose names have 
\mesa handed down to posterity. But now God's time was 
c^me; the work was not^ito be arrested ; the enfranchisement 
of the Church must be accomplished. Luther was destined at 
Jsast to prepare the way for that complete deliverance and that 
mighty increase which are promised to the kingdom of Chrl^ 
Accordingly he experienced the truth of that glorious promise : 
** The youths shall faint, and be weary, and the young men 
shall utterly fail : But they that wait on the Lord shall renew 
their strength * they shall mount ttp with wings, as eagles." 
And the same divine power, which, animating the heart of the 
Doctor of Wittemberg, had led hkn to the combat, soon re* 
gored his former courage. 

' The reproaches, the timidity, or the silence of his friends 
had discouraged him ; the attacks- of his enemies re-animated 
lihn: this is usually the case. The adversaries of the truth, 
thinking by their violence to do their own work, did in fiiot 
the work of God.* Tetzel took up the gauntlet, but with a 
feeble hand. The sermon of Luther, which had had the same 
effect upon the common people as the theses had had upon the 
learned, was the first thing he undertook to answer. He re^ 

* Hi furores Tezelii et ejus sateUitum imponunt necessitatem Luthera 
de rebus iisdem coplosiiM dissereiiJi et toends veritatis. (Melanctk 
YttaLmh.) 
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pUed to this discourse saitence by sentence, in his own man- 
ner ; he then gave notice that he was preparing to confute his 
adversary more at. length, in some theses which he would 
maintain at the famous university of Frankfort upon the Oder. 
" Then," said he, referring to the conclusion of Luther's ser- 
mon, " every one will be able to discover who is an heresiarch, 
a heretic, a schismatic, — ^who is in error, who is rash, who i8 
a slanderer. Then it wiU be evident to the eyes of all, who 
has * a gloomy brain,* who has ' never felt the Bible, read the 
doctrines of Christianity, «nd understood his^ own teachers;" — 
and in defence of the propositions that IJbring forward I am 
ready to suffer any punishm^t whatsoever, imprisonment^ 
bastinado, water, or fire." 

One thing strikes us in this work of Tetzel's. It is the 
difference between his German and that of Luther. It seems 
as if there were a distance of several ages between them. A 
foreigner especially finds it difficult ta understand Tetzel, 
whilst the language of Luther is almost entirely suck as is 
used at the present day. It is sufficient to compare their 
writings, to see that Luther is the &ther of the German 
language. This is undoubtedly one of the least c^ his merits, 
Imt still it is a merit. 

Luther replied to thi» attack withoat namihg Tetzelj— 
' Tetzel had not named him. But there was no one in Ger« 
many who could not have written in the front of their produe-: 
tions the names which the authors thought fit to conceal 
Tetzel endeavoured to confound the repentance that' God re- 
quires with the penitence that the Church imposes ; in order 
to give higher value to his indulgences. , Luther undertook, 
to clear up this point. 

" To avoid many words," said he, in his own picturesque* 
language, « I give to the winds, (which have more leisure' 
than I have,) his other remarks, which are but paper fiowers 
and dry leaves, and I content myself with examining the. 
foundations of his edifice of burrsV 

" The penitence imposed by the holy Father cannot be the. 
repentance required by Christ : for what the holy Father im-^ 
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p08^ he can dispensa-with ; stnd if these two penitences are 
one and the same thing, it follows that the holy Father talces 
away what Christ imposes, and destroys the commandment 
of God . . . Let him only ill treat ^e," continues Luther, after 
having quoted other fiilse interpretations of Tetzel, "^let him 
call me a heretic ; schismatical, slanderous, and whatever he 
pleases-, I shall not be his enemy on that account; — ^nay^ 
80 fer from it, 1 will, on that account, pray for him as for a 
friend. But it cannot be endured that he should treat the Holy 
Scripture, our consolation, as a sow treats a sack of oats."* 

We must accustom ourselves to find Luther sometimes , 
using expressions too coarsely vituperative for modern taste: 
it was the custom of the time ; and we generally find in those 
words which, shock our notions of propriety in language, a 
iuitableness aiid strength which redeem their harshness. He 
continues: 

"He who purchases indulgences," say pur adversaries 
■gain, " does better than he who gives aims to a poor man, 
miless he fee reduced to the greatest extremity. Now, if they 
toll us that the Turks are profaning our churches and crosses, 
we may hear it without shuddering, /or we have amongst 
ourselves Turks a hundred times worse, who profane and an- 
nihilate the only true sanctuary, the word of God, which 
sanctifies all things. . . . Let him who wishes to follow this 
precept, take ^ood care not to feed the hungry, or to clothe 
the naked, before they die of want, and consequently have no 
iiH»re need of assistance." 

It is important to compare Luther's zeal for good works, 
with what Jie says about justification by faith. Indeed, no one 
who has any experience and knowledge of Christianity, wants 
Ihifl new proof of a truth of which he lias felt the fullest evi- 
dence ; namely, that the more firmly we hold the doctrine of 
justification by faith, the better we know the necessity of works, 
and the more diligent we are in the practice of them ; whilst 
on the other hand, any laxity of the doctrine of faith, brings 

* Das er die Schrift. tmsern Trout, nicht anden behandelt wie die Sau 
cinen Habersack. 
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wWi it, of necessity, a neglect of good works. Ln&er, Sf. 
Paul before him, and Howard after him, aie proofe of the form- 
er assertion. All men without this fidth,-^end the •world is 
full of such, — give proof of the latter. 

Luther proceeds to refer to the insults of Tetsel, and returns 
them in this feshion: '^ It seems to me, at the soupd of the«e 
invectives, ihat I hear a gt eat ass braying at me. I rejoice 
at it, and should be very sorry that such people should call me 
a good christian " . . . We must represent Luther such as hp 
was, and with all his weaknesses. This inclination to ho- 
mour, and even low humour, was one of them. He was a 
great man, a man of Grod; but he was a man, and not an an- 
gel, nor even a perfect man. Who has the Hgibt to require 
this in him? 

" Furthermore,'' adds he, defying and challenging his ad- 
versaries to combat, << although for such things it is not the 
custom to bum heretics, here am I, at Wittemberg, I, Doctor 
Martin Luther 1 and if there is any inquisitor who wishes to 
chew iron, or blow up rocks, I give him notice that he may 
have a safe-conduct hither,^ open gates, a good taUe, and a 
lodging pr^red for him, all through the gracious care of the 
worthy prince, Duke Frederic, Elector of ^aiony, who will 
never be the protector of heretics."* 

' We see that Luther was not wanting in courage. He trust- 
ed in the word of God, and that » a rock that never ^siils te 
shelter us in the storm. But God in his faithfulness also a^ 
forded him other assistance. To the bursts of joy with whidi 
the multitude received the theses of Luther, had succeeded a 
mournful silence. The learned had timidly withdrawn when 
they heard the calumnies and insults of Tetsel and of the 
Dominicans. The bishops, who had before loudly blamed 
the abuse of the indulgences, seeing them at last attacked, hall 
not &iled, as is always the case, to discover that the altack was 
unseasonable. The greater part of the Reformer's friends 
were alarmed. Every one shrunk back. But when the fim 
• L. Opp. Leips. xvii. 133. 
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iili^rfti w$» over, a change took place ia the minds of men. 
The monk of Wittemberg, who, for some time, had been al- 
most alone in the Church, soon saw himself again surrounded 
\fy a mdtitdde g( friends and admirers. 

Tkeitt was one, who, though timid, still remained &ithful 
to Ifflm at this crisis, aivi whose friendship was a consolation 
imd support Thb was Spalatin. Their correspondence had 
been kept up. " I return you thanks," he says to him, speak- 
ing of a special mark of friendship he had received from him, 
** but what do I not owe you?'* It was on the lUh of No- 
vember, 1517, eleven days aiier the publication of the theses, and 
eonaequently at the moment when the minds of the peopte 
were in the greatest ferment, that Luther thus poured ^tth his 
gratitude to his friend. It is interesting to see in this very let- 
ter to Spsdatin, how this strong tnka, who had just performed 
an action Te^uiring so much courage, acknovdedges whence 
his strength is derived. "We can do nothing of ourselves; 
Hre <an do all tilings by the grace of God. Iguojcaiade in any 
measure is altogether beyond our power to overcome. There 
is no ignorance so dark but the grace of God can dispel it 
l^e more we labour by our ohti strength to attain wisdom, 
Ike m<Hre in£ituated we become, f And it is not true that this 
invincible ignorance excuses the sinner, for otherwise there is 
no such thing as mn. in the world.'' 

Libber had sent his proposMons neither to the prince nor 
to any of his courtiers. It appears that the chaplain express- 
ed some surprise at this. <' I did not wish," answered Luther, 
<<diat my theses should reach the hands of our illustrious 
{NTince, or any of his circle, before those who think they are 
therein referred to had received them, lest they should suppose 
that I published them by the prince's direction, or to court his 
frvour, and out of ill-will to the Bishop of Ments. I am told 
there are several who fancy this ; — ^but now I can safely af- 

* TiMgntiaB ago r imo quid tiMnondebeol (L. E^. L {k 74.) 
t Gtuanto mAgb conamur ex nobis ad sapientiam, taoto ampfiiw appro- 
finqiuuiiiu inai|!Miiti«. (L. Epp. i. p 74.) 
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firm, that my theses were published without the pdnty of 
Duke Frederic;'* 

If Spalatin comforted his friend, and suf^rted him with lUl 
his influence, Luther, on his part, endeavoured to answer all 
the enquiries addr^ed to him by the diffident cluqpiain. 
Among his questicHas was one which is often proposed ia our 
days. " What," asked he, " is the best meUiod of studying 
the Scriptures?" 

" Hitherto," answered Luther, " worthy Spalatin, you hkre 
asked only things 1 was able to answer. But to guide you in 
the study of the Holy Scripture is beyond my strength. How- 
ever, if 3rou insist on knowing my method, I will not ccsuseal 
it from you. 

" It is most plain we cannot attain to the understanding of 
Scripture either by study or by strength of intellect There- 
fore your first duty must be to begin with prayer.f Entreat 
the Lord to deign to grant you, in his ricb mercy, rightly to 
understand his word. There is no other interpreter of the 
word of God but the author of that word himse^; even as 
He iras said, ' They shall all be taught of GkxL' Hope no- 
thing from your study, or the strength of your intellect; but 
simply put your trust in God, and in the guidance of his 
Spirit Believe one who has made trial of this method."^: 
Here we see how Luther attained to the possession of the 
truth which he preached to others. It was not, as some have 
said, by following the guidance of his own presumptuous 
reason ; nor was it, as others assert, by surrendering hzms^ 
to the contentious passions. He drew from the purest and 
holiest spring, by humble, trusting, and prayerful enquiry of 
God himself But then, there are few men of this age wfco 
follow his example; and hence it is that 'there are few who 

* Sed talviim est nunc etiam jurure, quod sine scita duoii F redei ici 
exierint (Ibid. p. 76.) 

t Primiim id certissimum est, sacras litteras non posse vel studio, vel 
ingenio penetnuri, Ided primum officium est ut ab oratione incipias. 

I Igitur de tuo studio desperes opoitet omnind, simul et ingenio. Deo 
antem soli confidas et influxui spiritils. Experto crede iita« (L. Epfn 
-I p. 88. 18. Jan.) 



;Aer ar« <rf themeelvBs a jastification of the Rdbrmation. 
'i Initherateo fennd coiHoiati^it in the Mendehlp of respectable 
kymeiij Clwiswpber Scheurlj the worthy tofwu-clerk odH^ 
in^«ial^lj<^ Nuremberg^ at this time afforded him ibmb 
ttftctttig mark^of his r^td* How Bweet to the he«rt of a 
Bum cneompaids^ with adrersa^iee k tfv^ry intimation of ihte> 
ite^ feh in his successl The town-clerk of Nuremberg went 
^totiierf he #i«hedto bmg over other friends to the man he 
dunwelf befriended. He proposed to htm that he should dedl 
fate one of hie wriliiig? to JeixHne Ebber, a jurisconsult of 
^Narembergr, who was' then in great repute. " Tou hiaviB*a 
iagb notion of my labo»TS," answered Luther modestly; «*but 
'i:niyaelf have a very poor opkiioa of them. It was my wish, 
IjKiwevtF) to comply with your desira I looked, — ^but amongst 
•all my papers, which I never before thought so meanly of, I 
KOidd ifid noting but what seemed totally unworthy of being 
dedicated to so distinguished a person by so humble an indi- 
<vidciid as my»eK" Tombing humility \ The words are 
*thdse of Lutber,-i-and he- is spring of the comparatively un- 
Tknown mane of Doolor Ebner I Posterity has not ratified his 



Luther, who made no attempt to circulate his theses, had 
ddflt only f^Mtahied from sending them to the Elector and his 
QOiiTt^ but had. not even sent Aem to Scheurl. Tlie town-clerk 
of. Nuremberg Mcpressed some surprise at this. " My design," 
answered Lntker, « was not to make Aem so publffe. I wiSshed 
;jlo disetiss die various points comprised in theni with some of 
imt associates and ndghbourat If tbey had condemned them, 
i would haver destroyed them; if they had approved them, I 
Wduld have pnblislied them^ Bui now they hate been printed 
4#un and again, ffladpir(5iilated so fair beyond aH my ^xpecta- 

^ ''*"litertrtaffl,''yr6tetuthfei' t6iiim,'on the 11th o^ December, 1517, 
*'animum tunm erga meain'pkif«l|atematndi#t^et1^^ Ultta inenta 
IwifltoleiUiBamaBiptobvreEQpt.'' (L. £|^p. ii ^: 19.) . t 

t Non fuit consilium neqne votai^«lL8«vatgftil/8ed etus l^ud^'it]^ «l 

i|sMm'Boi haUt&nliMii|imlM <L. Ep^ f. ]^. fe.} 
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truth bdog vmii§ known to tke poc^ &t tim^'iB my^^i^e^ 
tmttbeyar6iuHmthQbeitf(H:ii»f^geQe^iMbr^^ l^i^ . 
c^pntaai «>mjB pomtl^ top, which tre stiU qamlvmable in. i«|r 
01^ judgment* Apd if I had thought they Mncmld haYftnnMl^ 
j«ich aa impresBioo, 4htf e ure i^topositigi^ that I would hiw 
iofi out, and oth0r8 that I would ha^e aasestad witht^raaHr 
coufideooe." Luther afterwards thought difiereQlly% Far 
fiom fearing that he had said too psich, h^ deobi^ ha oiigJlt 
to have spoken out mvuih mbre.faUy. But the apiMpehnnaimii 
tt^at Luther evinced to S^iieurl do boQeOur lo hit mtcesiii^ 
^They shew that he had no prfK^onceived pla^ or paxty pvtt- 
jpose ; that he w^s free from eel^^QBceity ^nd Yn» aeekkigtka 
truth alone. When he had discovered it in ita fioioess, hia^km- 
.guage waa chuaged <^ You will, find in my eartier wni^agaf. 
faid he, many .years after waidp, '^ tha^ J te^ry hueaUy toneeded 
• to the Pc^ many and iraporUnt things whicb I noiw aJbhor 
and regard as abominable and blasphemous.''! ^ 

. Scheurl was not the only kymaa of eoD8iderati<Mi liibo 
then manifested a friendly disposition Awards Luther Tto 
^mous painter, Albert iWer, seut him a pres^ probabfy 
one of his productions, and the Doctor expressed his gratknde 
fi)i the gift.:|: ^ 

Thus Luther, at that Ume, atpaiieiKed in his own pexaoa 
the truth of the divine wofd : <<A friend lereth at all times^ 
and a brother is born for advennty.'' But he recalled tba 
jpassage for comfort to others as well as to himself. 

He pleaded lor ^e entire nation; The file^or bad juit 
levied a tax, ^d it was affirmed that he was aboitf to hwy 
^mother, in accordance, probably, with the advice of Pfeffinget, 
Jus counsellor, whose conduct was often.! the m^euH Lv- 
.^r's strictures. The Podor boldly plaoed hiiwelf in tbi 
breach. "LPt not yo^r Hig^hn^" sajd he, "despise 4he 

)^ ♦UtxnapqMutwilhiliwfotane. (IW^) ^ '" ' 

t GUue istis tempoiibivi pro/Mmiat blaqphoouict abanwnatimia hiktA 

( <>A«?e»;f •.!• «»»l#l'doiMjia4«sigBis.v«Alb«*iIkw8r.' (L.1^ 
I p. 95.) 



intyw'of « foot Iriiir. I J^eseebb tw»> A ©odVnaiH ^»* to 
.JlRimt «I7 fofdrec Uo. I w^ imrtr^£Ob^-*-«id so wete 
.^ wfcMiy oftiwae who <fee aiost devoted to you^--HHl eeekgib 
'«fcal*a degfite the kst iniinjuidd jour Higha^'ft &ir Harafi 
ttdpoj^daritj. . It 10 tnie tkflt Grod faas endowed 3rDiiiwi^a 
^fifiy jd^enl, to thai yim «ee Ihrtber kito tb« conseqiieocvs 
of these things than I or your ajid^|«cts in general. But it 
inay* l»^thif will of Odd^hc^A meanor capaeky shall miofeter 
dMnlclm to ti gteQter,-^-lb:the end that no Mone may trust m 
tMnself, bat aktiply iiithe Ijonl^iar Gkxi. - JVIky he deig^n, Afr 
ianr g^Dod, t» pamserve yisut body^ih liealth, and yoifr soul fir 
vdvnrlastBig'blessecfaiess. Amem" Tims the Gk)6|iel^ wh& 
it lionoufs kings, ^ieads tbe cause of die people. It instructs 
iubjev^ in their duties, and it calls upofLprmcea to be regard- 
"fialjof their mbjeots' rights. /Fhe Toiee of such. & christiiOi 
fdan as Luthef , speaking ia tl^ secref cbamber of a. sovereign, 
•may otm do more than oad be e&dted by a whole assembly 
•tH legislators. 

" In this same tbtter, in which Luther inculcated a stern lei- 
mi to his prince^ he was not afraid to ask a boon of him, dr 
-father, to remind him of a;promi8e,^-4he promise he hM made 
dlim of a new gown. - This ffeedom on Luther's jmrt, at m 
inomeiit when he might fear ke Had ofikided Frederic is 
^ually honourable te the Priice imd the Reforms. ^But 
^^ said he, <* Pfeffinger has the charge of these matters, Idt 
hith givo it me In reality, and not in protestitions of &iend- 
ifai^. For as to Weaving fine word^ together, it is wimt he 
excels in ; but no good cloth comes 6£that'' Lazier tbouji^Jbt 
that by his fiuthful counsel he had &iily edmed his iourt 
llgarment* However, two years s^r he had not received it, 
md his solicitation wai rehewed.f ' A.&ct wiueh seems to 
idkew that Frederic was not so easily wroi^ht upoh by JLiUther 
!I2 hiis been supposed. ' ,' 

- The minds of 'men had gradUall^.iFeeovered from the alamli 
ihat had at first been commmiicated to them. Lutfet bimadtf 

• *Melii Hdfkhttd verdfchen; "t%'Li i Tf, W.} 
tE^. L.i.p. 298. ' " * 
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WHS incliiied t(> deelare ihaft bb words^dtd noC bent-tlid «di- 
itrtiction that had been pot tipon them. N&w ov€natt=:m|glit 
±Ave dnrefted public Mention; and ib»hhw «ined flg«i9att< 
the Romish dootrhie might have spent itself in the air, as^kad 
often been the ca^ before. But the partiaans of Romeffre- 
^rented the afikir from ending thus. They feuwii &e 
flame instead of extinguislang it ** 

Tet«el and the Dominicans haughtily relied to ^e attaidc 
ihade upon them. Eager to crurfi the aucfactous monirtidn 
hzd distuf bed their traffic, and to conciliate the fiwrour xi^he 
Roman Pontifl^ they raisai a shout of i«digna*ioii,-^-«fflnBsd 
that toatteck the indulgences established by the Pop^ was to 
attack the Pope himself; and summoned to their assistaaciiy 
411 the monks and divines of thdr school* It is eridenl, ift- 
-deed, that Tetzel ^as conscious of his own inability to cope 
with such an adversary as Ludier. Quite disconcerted hf 
the Doctor's attack, and irri^ted in the highest d^^vee^ fae 
quitted the neighbourhood of Wittemberg, and ^^ent to Frandc- 
fort on the Oder, where ^ he anived in November, 1517. 
"Conrad Wimpina^ a man of great eloquence, and one of tfee 
most distinguished divines of the time was one of the pr^fe»- 
«ohi in the university of that city; Whnpina regarded witi 
it jealous eye, both the Doctor of Wittemberg, and the imi- 
inersity to which he belonged. The reputation enjoyed by 
both gave him umbrage. Tetzel requ^ested him to answo* 
Ae theises of Lather, and Wirapina accordingly wrote t«^ 
series oi antitheses, the first in defence of the doctrine of in- 
ttafcgenceat, and the second of the Papal' authority. 
* On the 20th January, 151:8, took place th^t -disputation 
which had been so long preparing, which had be^n amiounced 
so ostentatiously^ and on which Tetzel buih his hopM. 
Loudly bad he beat to amis. Monks had been gathering ti»- 
gether from all the neighbouring cloisters. More than thi«e 
imndred were now assembled. Tetzel read to them his the* 
tesi Bi> tkese he. repeated all that be had advanced before^ 

* Sttom aenatam coRVoevt ; voont^eHim aliqiiot et tb^ogof noft sqpys- 
tica utcumque tinctoe. (Melancth. Vita Luth. 106.) 



€mi Hhe dtekratkm thitt^^^ WhosoeYer akallim]^ the aaai 
does not take its flight ^om purgatory, JmBiediately tbat th^ 
ttOBiey is cbopped iato th^ chest is in eisor." * 

But «bdve all, he jwit forward propoatioos by which, thcf 
Fope seemed actttaliy <' seated,^' as ^e apostle ei^Mresses Ji^ 
"in the temple of God^ siiewiog hhnself. to be Ood." Thia 
shameless dealer in counterfeit wares found it convenif ot to 
tetreet w^ aU his diaordeis and acandais under tb^e cover of 
tilie Pope^ mande. , 

• The* following are positions which he deelared hknseif 
feeAj to defebd, in pres^ice of the nomerous aasembly tha( 
surrounded him : 

' «3. Christians should be taught, that the P(^)e, in the plen- 
itode of his power, is higher timn the universal church and 
toperior to councils; and that entire subnissocm is due to his 
decrees. 

^4. Christians should be taught, that the Popeabne baa 
Ae right to decide in questicms of Christian doctrine; — that 
he alone, and no odier, has pow^ to explain, aocordii^g to hjs 
judgfment, the sense of Holy Scripture and to approve ojc 
condemn the words and works of others. 

<<5. Christiana should be taught, that the judgment of tbc^ 
Pope, in things pertaining to Christian doctrine, and necessary 
to Hie salvation of mankind, can in no case err. 

*'6. Christians should be taught, ^lat they should place mora 
dependance in matters of foith on the Pope's jodg^nienty exj^^m^ 
in his decrees, than of the uzmnimous opinion of ail tbA 
learned, resting merely upon their interpretati(»i: of Scripture. 

<< 8. Christians should be taught, that they who conspm 
against the honour or dignity of the Pope incur the guilt of 
treason^ and deserf e to be accursed. 

<^17. Christians should be taught, that there are many 
things which the Church regiffds ta certain articles of t)Mi 

* Gtuisquia ergo dicet, non citiua posse animam Tolare quam in ftmAs 
eiittt a«Bfeiik» ponii tiviia», trati^pQiUMMMV tnifi* Job. Tosetii, Btm. 
#i;L.Opp.Lp94.) 

23» . • .. r , 
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CMiolic VIA, ahk)agii tiiey lurs not fovmd eilbtf ia Ihe »n. 
fforedSeriptorea or in die eaiiyiFathert. 

<< 44. Christians shoitld be teugbt to regiiid, a9 AitiM^ 
iMTetics, all who^ hj speech, action, or wdti9g, declare tint 
t^y wonid not retvict their heretkal proposition^ though Jigt*' 
eommunication after eicommnBicatieii abqtdd be showered 
flpon them hke haiL 

"4$. ChristiMis ^oold be taught^ that they who proi^ the^ 
errors of heretics, and who, by their authority, hinder them 
S;(cmi being brought before the judge who has a rigb to hear 
lliein, are excommunicate ;-**and thati^ wjtUn tiie space <^o99^ 
year, they cease not from doing so, they will be declared in^ 
fiunous, and aererely visited with punkbmeoti coDfi>niiable>to 
the proTinons of the law, and &r the warning of others,* 

<<50. CSitistiffias ^Muld be. taog^t, that they who scribble 
so many books and tracts, — ^who preach, or publicly, and witll 
evil intaiidon, dispute about the confession of the lips, the sat- 
section of works, the rich and hrge indulgences of the. 
Bishop of Rome and his power ; they who side with liiOBa 
who preach or write sueh diings, abd tidce pleasure inibeir 
writings, and circulate them among the people and in socie^ ^ 
and finally, all tlwy, who, in secret,, speak of these things 
with contempt or irreverence, must expect to fall under ^ 
p^ialties before re^ed, and to plunge themseivea and othera 
akMAg with them, into eternal condemnation at the great day, 
and the deepest disgraee in tUs i^^eeent world. For every 
beast that toucheth the mountain dball be stoned." 

We perceive that Luther was not the only object of Tetzel's 
attBJck. In his 48th thesis J^ probably had an eye to the 
Slector of Saxony. In oth^ reqiects diese propositions sa- 
Tour strongly of the Dominican. To thrsaten all opposition 
Idth rigorous chastisements, was an inquisitor's argument, 
which there was no way of answering. The three hundre4 
laQuki^ whom Tetzel had assembled, were full of admiration 

'* * "Pto inhaSbBa mni tMMscH, qui etiBBi pet puis ca|)fttt]a tenibifilfr 
miiltis plectontur poenii in omnium haminum terroreia. (Poiitionit dMsb 
Joh. TwcUi. 56. L. 0pp. I p. 9a) . . 



ik all that &e iAd said, lite dirges of the univenity were 
loo featiiil of being classed amoDg the promoters of heresj, 
isiid^ioo much attached to the principles of Wimpina, openl j 
to attack the a^omiding theses which had been read in their 
presence. 

This affidr, therefore, abont which there had been so much 
noise, seemed likely to end like a mock fight; Imt among the 
crowd of students present at the discussion was a young man, 
about twenty years of age, named Jdlm Knipetrow. He had 
read the theses of Luther, and found them agreeable to the 
Scriptures. Indignant at seeing the truth publicly trampled 
under foot, without any one offenng himself in its defence, the 
yoimg man raised his voiise, to the great surprise of the whole 
ttssembly, and attacked the presumptuous Tetzel. The poor 
'Dominican, who had not reckoned on any such opposition, 
was thrown mto dismay. After some attempts at an answer, 
he abandoned the field of battle, and made room for Wimpina 
The latter defended his cause with more vigour ; but lOiip^ 
^row pressed him so hard that, to put an end to the untoward 
contest,, Wimpina, in his capacity of president, declared the 
discussion terminated, and proceeded at once to the promoting 
of Tetzel to the rank of Doctor, as the recompense of this 
glorious dispute. After (his, Wimpina, to get rid of his young 
tolag(mist, caused him to be Sent to the convent of Pyritz, in 
Pometania, with directions that he should be strictly watched. 
But this newly-risen luminary, removed from the banks of 
the Oder, was destined, at a later period, to diffuse the light 
over Pomerania* God, when he sees^, employs the disci- 
ple to confound the master. 

Tetzel, desirous to make up for the check he had met with, 
had recourse to the uUima ratio of Rome and its inquisitors, — 
the fire. He set up a pulpit and a scaffold in one of the sub- 
urbs of Frankfort He.i\'ent thither in solemn procession, 
arrayed in the insignia of an inquisitor of the faitb. He in- 
veighed, in his most furious manner, from the pulpit. He 

* Spieker, Gesch. Dx. M. Luthcra-~Bcckmanni NQtitia umr. Fran- 
•oftirt. 8, &c 
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borled bin thuaders with aa un^rlngr Juuidj, and loudlj qx 
claimed, that " the heretic Luther ought to he hurned aUve." 
^heUy placing the Doctor's propositiofis aad sermon o%j{he 
scafibld, he set fire to them.* He shewed greater dexterity in 
this operation than he had displayed in defending his the«ei^ 
Here there was none to oppose him, and his victory was com- 
plete. The arrogant Dominican re-entered Frankfort i^tri- 
lunph. When parties accustomed to poytrer Imve s^ustained 
defeat, they have recourse to ceitain show$ and semhlancesi 
which must he allowed them as a consolation for th^ 
disgrace. 

The second theses of Tetzel mark a^ important epoch in 
the Reformation. They changed the ground of the dispute, 
transferring it from the indulgence-market to the halls of the 
Vatican, — and diverted the atts^k from Tetzel, to direct it 
against the Pope. For the contemptible trafficker whom La- 
ther had assailed and held powerless in his grasp, they sub- 
stituted the sacred person of the Head of the Church. Luthw 
was all astonishment at this. A little later, probably, he would, 
of his own accord, have taken up this new position; but his 
demies spar^ him the trouble. Thenceforward, the dispute 
had refer^fHre, not merely to a discredited traffic, but to Rome 
itself; and the blow, that ^Aold hand had aimed against Tet- 
jjel's stall, smote, and shook to its foundation, the throne of the 
pontifical king. 

The theses of Tetzel served, moreover, only as a signal to 
the troop of Romish doctors. A shput was raised against Lu- 
ther by the monks, enraged at the appearance of an adversary 
more formidable even than Erasmus or Reuqhlin< The naiixie 
of Luther resounded from all the Dominican pulpits. They 
stirred up the passions of the people; they called the intrepid 
Doctor, a madman, a seducer, a wretch possessed by the devil 
His teaching was decried .a3 the moat horrible of heresies. 
*^Only wait," said they, "a fortnight, or, at most, a month, 

* Fulmina in Luthemm torquet : vociferatur ubiqae hunc h»re(a(»ixii 
^^perdendum esse; prupus ifiu ues etiam Lutheri et concionem deindul- 
gentiis public^ coojidt in flammas. (Mdancth. \^ Luth.) 
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and that notorious heretic will be burned aliva" Had it de- 
pended on die Dominicans, indeed, the Salon Doctor would 
Zhave met the &te of Huss and of Jerome ; but God was 
hing o^er him. His life was destined to accomplish what 
the martyrdom of Huss had begun. For each individual 
serves the purposes of God; one by his life, another by his 
death. Already many exclaimed that the whole university of 
Wittemberg was tainted with heresy, and they pronounced _it 
infamous.* " Let us drive out the wretch and all his parti- 
sans," said they. And in many cases these clamours did, in 
fact, excite the passions of the people. Those who shared in 
the opinions of the Reformer were pointed out to public ob- 
servation, and wherever the monks had power in their hands, 
the friends of the Gospel felt the .efi*6cts of their hatred. Thus 
the prophecy of our Saviour began to be fulfilled : " They 
shall revile you, and persecute you, and say all manner of 
evil against you felsely, for my sake." This recompense of 
the world is in no age withheld from the decided disciples of 
the Gospel. 

When Luther heard of the theses of Tetzel and of the 
general attack of which they had given the signal, his cou- 
rage i^ose. He saw that it was necessary to face such adversa- 
ries boMly; his intrepid spirit felt no difficulty in resolving 
to do so. But, at the same time, their weakness discovered 
to him his own strength, and ins^nred him with the conscious- 
ness of what in reality he was. 

He did not, however, give way to those emotions of pride 
which are so congenial to man's heart '< I have more diffi- 
culty," wrote he to Spalatin, at this time, "to refrain from de- 
spising my adversaries, and so sinning against Christ, than I 
should have in vanquishing them. They are so ignorant, 
both of human and divine things, that it is humbling to have 
to dispute with them ; and yet it is this very ignorance which 
gives them their inconceivable boldness and their brazen front.** t 

* Ed ftinint vmqae ut aniveraitatem Wittembergeniem propter am in- 

coiutntar fiusere et hsDreticanL. (L. Epp. L p. 93.) 
t Epp. Lath. I p. 62. 
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But what, above all, strengthened his heart, m the Tfiidst of 
this general hostility, was the deep conriction that his cause 
was the cause of truth. " Do not wonder," he wrote to Spa- 
latin, in the beginning of 1518, "that they reyile me so uxt- 
sparingly. I hear their revilings^ with joy. If they did not 
curse me, we could not be so firmly assured that the cause I 
have undertaken is that of God himself* Christ was set fbr 
a sign that should be spoken against." " I know," said he, 
another time, " that from the beginning the Word of Qod has 
been such as that whosoever would carry it into the world, 
must, like the apostles, leave everything, and be delivered un- 
to death. If it were not so, it would not be the word of 
Christ." t This peace, in the midst of agitation, is a things 
unknown to the heroes of the world. We see men at the 
head of a government, — of a political party,— sink under 
their labours and trials. The Christian generally gathers new 
strength in conflict. It is because he is acquainted with a 
hidden source of refreshment and courage, unknown to him 
whose eyes are closed against the Gospel. 

One thing, however, at times disturbed Luther : It was the 
thought of the dissensions his courageous resistance might give 
rise to. He knew that a word might be enough to set the 
world in a flame. He at times foresaw prince opposing prince j 
nation, perhaps set against nation. His love for his country 
took alarm ; his Christian charity recoiled from the prospect. 
He would gladly have secured peace ; yet it behoved him to 
speak. It was the Lord's will. "I tremble," said he, — "I 
shudder — ^at the thought that I may be an occasion of discord 
to such mighty j^rinces." J 

He still kept silence in regard to TetzePs propositions con- 

* Nisi Maledicerer non crederem ex Deo esse qam tracto. (L. Epjp*. 
I p. 85.) 

t " Merte emptum est (verbam Del/') contiQues he, in deeply enefgetic 
language, " mortibus vnlgatain, mortibus servatum, mortibos quoqoe scgr- 
Tandum aut referendum est." 

(Inter tantos principes dlsndii orifro esse valde horreo et timeo. (L. 
Epp. i p, 93.) 



vHsm^ Ihe Pope; had he boea carried away by paasioii) 
dQtd)tiea9 hq would Imve fiilJea with impetuosity upon that 
astouading doctrine, under which his adrersary sought shel- 
ter and concealment for himself. But. he did nothing of the 
kind. There is in his delay, reserve, and sUence, a something 
grave and solemn, which sufficiently reveals the spirit that an- 
imated.him. He paused, yet not from weakness,— for the blow 
was but the heavier, when at length it fell 

Tetssel, afier his auto-da-fe at Frankfort on the Oder, had 
hastened to send his theses into Saxony. They will serve, 
thought he, as an antidote tor those of Luther. A man was 
despatched by the iuquisltor from Alle to distribute his propo- 
sitions at Wittemberg. The students of that university, indig- 
nant that Tetzel should have burned the theses of their master, 
no sooner heard of the arrival of his messenger than they sui- 
rounded him in troops inquiring in threatening tones how he 
had dar^ to bring such things thither* Some of them purchas- 
ed a portion of the copies he had brought with him^ othens 
seized on the remainder ; thus getting possession of his whole 
stoqk, which amounted to eight hundred copies ; then un- 
known* to the Elector, the senate, the rector, Luther, and all 
the professori^ the students of Wittemberg posted bills on the 
gates of the university, bearing these words : "Whosoever de- 
sires to be present at the burning and obsequies of the theses 
of Tetzel, let him repair at two o'clock to the market place." 

They assembled in crowds at the hour appointed; and, 
amidst the acclamations oi the multitude, committed the pi& 
positions of the Dominican to the flames. One copy was 
saved irom the fire. Luther afterwards sent it to his friend 
Lange, of Erfurtlu The young smdents acted on the pre- 
c^ of them of old time, "an eye for an eye, and a tooth for t 
tooth," and not on that of Christ But when doctors and pror 
faseors bad set such an example at Frankfort^ can we wottr 
der that young students should follow it at Wittemberg? Thf 

* Hac inscio pnnc^ sen^u, iMlor^ dmaf^a^- omiibiui nobis. (L. 
Epp.i.p.a9.) 
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leport of this academic execution ^reads through Crdrmaoy, 
and made much noise.* Luther was deeply gtieved at it 

<< I am surprised " wrote he, to his old master, Jodoeus, at 
Erfurth, <' that you could think I had anything to do with 
the huming of TetzeFs theses. Do you think I hare utterly 
lost my senses 1 But what can I do ? When the tale is (old 
of me, any thing, and from every quarter, gains implicit he- 
lief-t Can I tie up men's tongues ? No matter ! let them 
tell, and hear, and see, and report whatever they please. I 
will go on as long as the Lord shall give me strength ; and, 
with God's help, I will fear nothing.'^—" What will come of 
it," said he to Lange, " I know not ; this only I know, that 
the peril in which I stand is greatly enhanced by the act."^ 
This occurrence shows how the hearts of the young were al- 
ready kindled in the cause of which Luther was the champion. 
It was a sign of high import ; for a movemait once begun 
Among the young is necessarily soon communicated to the en- 
tire generation. 

The thesesof Tetzel and ofWimpina, though slightly es- 
teemed, produced a certain effect. They opened out the ques- 
tions in dispute ; they enlarged the rent in the mantle of the 
church ; they brought new questions of thrilling interest into 
the field of controversy. Consequently, the heads of the 
Church began to take a nearer view of the debate, and to de- 
clare themselves strongly against the Reformer. "I know 
not, truly, on whose protection Luther can rely," said the 
Bishop of Brandenburg, << that he ventures in this way to AU 
tack the authority of the bishops." Perceiving that this new 
conjuncture called for new precautions, the Bishop came him- 
self to Wittemberg. But he found Luther animated by that 
mward joy which springs from a good conscience, and d^r- 
mined to give battle. The Bishop fek that the monk wia 
obeying a power higher than his own, and returned in an an* 
fry mood to Brandenburg. One day, (before the close of 

* Fk ex €ft re iagens undique fiOMila. (L. E]^ i p. 99.) 
t Omnefl omnibus omnia credunt de me. (Ibid.) 
I L. £p[x i. p. 98. 
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tlie wtnter of 1518,) while seated at his fir^ide, he said, tiirn^ 
iiig to those who sarroandod Mm, <' I will not lay my head 
doAvn in peace until I have cast Martin into the fire like this 
faggot;* and as he spoke he cast the faggot on the blazing 
hearth. ,The revolution of the sixteenth century was to be 
no more indebted for support to the heads of the Church than 
that of the first century had been to the sanhedrim and the 
synagogue. The dignified priesthood was again, in the six- 
teenth century, opposed to Luther, the. Reformation, and its 
ministers, as it had formerly been to Jesus Christ, the Gos- 
pel, and his Apostles, and as it too oflen is, in all pei'iods, to 
the truth. " The Bishops," said Luther, speaking of the visit 
of the prelate of Brandenburg, " begin to see that they should 
have done what I am doing, and they are ashamed. They 
call me arrogant and audacious ; and I do not deny that I am 
so. ' But they are not the people to know either what God 
is, or what we are."* 

A more formidable resistance than th{^ which Tetzel had 
ofiered had now sprung up against Luther. Rome had an- 
swered him. A reply had gone forth from the walls of the 
sacred palace. It was not Leo X, however, who condescend- 
ed to meddle with theology. " A squabble among the monks !" 
said he : '^ the best way is to take no notice of it." And on 
another occasion he observed : " It is a drunken Germanf |hat 
has written these theses; when he is sober he will talk very 
differently." A Dominican of Rome, Sylvester Prierias, 
master of the pontifical palace, filled the office of censor. In 
that capacity he was the first to take cognizance of the theses 
published by the Saxon monk. 

A Roman censor, and the theses of Luther ! how remark- 
able the encounter I Freedom of speech, freedom of enquiry, 
and freedom of religious belief, had now to maintain a con- 
flict, within the very gates of Rome, against the power that 
claims to hold in its hands the monopoly of spiritual know- 
ledge, and at its own will to suppress the voice of christian 

* Gtnid v«l Dens tel ipn sumas. (L. Epp. i. 334.) 

t Ein voUcr trunkener Dcutscher. (L. Opp. (W.) xxbL 1337;) 
voji. L 24 
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m^ or allow its utt^ance. The struggle b^w«»i duU 
christian liberty whieh stamps meoi tbe childr^ ot God^ and 
that pontifical despotism which makes th^a the slaves of 
Borne, is S3rmbolized, as it were, in the very beginning of the 
Reformation, by the encounter of Luther and Prieriad. 

This Roman censor, this prior-general of the Dominicajui, 
this dignitary, whose office empowered him to determine 
what doctrines christian men should profess, and on wh^ 
points they should be silent, was eager to reply. He pub- 
lished a writing which he dedicated to Leo X., and in whidli 
he spoke contemptuously of the German monk, and. declared, 
with an assurance altog^er Roman, that he should like to 
know whether that Martin had indeed an iron snout and a 
head of brass, ^hich it was impossible to shatter.* Then, 
under the fortn of a dialogue, he proceeded to attack Luther^ 
theses, employing by turns ridicule, reviling, and threats. 

The contest, between the Augustine of Wittemberg and the 
Dominican of Rome, was waged on the question which is in 
itself the principle of the Reformation; namely, what is the 
sole in&Uible authority for Christians ? Take the system ei 
the Church, as set forth by its most independent organs.t , - 

The letter of the written word is dead, without that spirit 
of interpretation, which alone reveals its hidden meaning. 
But this spirit is not given to every Christian, but to the 
Church, that is, to the priests. It is great presumption to af- 
firm that He, who promised to the Church to be with her al- 
ways even to the end of the world, could have abandoned her 
to the power of error. It will be said, perhaps, that the doc- 
trine and constitution of the Church are not now such as iwe 
find them in the Holy Scriptures. Undoubtedly ; but this 
change is only apparent, it ejctends only to the form md not 
to the substance. Nay, more, — this change is a proges- 
sion. The life-giving power of the Divine Spirit has 

* An ferreom nasum aut caput sneum gerat iste Lutherus, ut efTringi 
lion possH. (Sylv. Pri«rat» Dialogus.) 

t See '< Job. Gemmift Pn^;>o«tion^ d« «eDfU litt«nH S. Sdiptara.'* 
(Opp. tPCBkiiO 
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«^)tited redity to what, in Scripture, existed only in 
idea. To the outline of the word it has given a body, put 
a finishing touch to its rough draught, and completed the 
work of which the Bible had merely furnished the rudiments. 
CJonsequentJy, we must understand the meaning of Holy 
Scripture, as it has been determined by the Church, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. — So far the Catholic doctors were 
agreed: at this point they were divided, — Greneral Councils, 
said some (and Gerson was of their number), are the repre- 
sentatives of the Church. Others said, it is the Pope who is 
the depositary of the spirit of interpretation ; and no one has 
the right to construe Scripture otherwise than in accordance 
with the decree of the Roman Pontiff This was the tenet 
espoused by Prierias. 

Such was the doctrine which the master of the palace op- 
posed to the infancy of the Reformation. He advanced ^sser* 
tions, with respect to the power of the Church and of the 
Pope to which the most shameless flatterers of the couit of 
Rome would have blushed to subscribe. The following is one 
of the principles laid down at the commencement of his 
writing : " Whosoever does not rely on the teaching of the 
Roman Church, and of the Roman Pontiff^ as the infallible 
rule of faith, and as that from which Holy Scripture itself de- 
rives its obligation and authority is an heretic."* 

Then follows a dialogue in which the speakers are Luthei 
and Sylvester, and in which the latter labours to refute the 
Doctor's pTopo?itions. The sentiments of the Saxon monk 
were altogether new and strange to a Roman censor ; hence 
Prierias shewed that he understood neither the feelings of his 
heart nor the principles that regulated his conduct. He esti- 
mated the teacher of the truth by the petty standard of the* re- 
tainers of the Papacy. " My good Luther," says he, " were 
it tby fortune to receive from our Lord the Pope a good bish- 
oprick and a plenary indulgence for the rebuilding of thy 
church, hpw would, thy tone be altered, and how loudly 

« A qu& etiam Sacra Scriptura, robur trahit ^ auptoritatem, hnr^icili 
flit. (Fondamentom tertium.) 
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.wouidst thou extol the indulgence which it now delig^ thae 
to disparage !" With all his pretensions to refinement, this 
Italian has fVequent recourse to the grossest scurrility oi lan- 
guage. " If it is the nature of dogs to bite," says hd \o Lu- 
ther, " I should fear thou hadrt a dog for thy father."* To- 
ward the close of his work, the Dominican evexi manreb at 
his own condescension, in parleying thus with a mutinous 
monk ; and in taking leave of his adversary, he shows him 
the cruel teeth of an inquisitor. " The Roman Church," says 
he, '• the supremacy of whose power, spiritual and temporal, 
is vested in the Pope, can restrain, by the secular arm, those 
who, having first received the faith, afterwards depart from it 
The Church is under no obligation to employ argument to 
combat and overcome rebels." t Such words, proceeding from 
the pen of a dignitary of the Roman couit, were deeply sig- 
nificant ; yet they did not intimidate Luther ; he believed, or 
afl^ected to believe, that this dialogue was not written by Prie- 
rias, but by Ulric de Htltten, or some other contributor to the 
LittercB "Ohscurorum Virorum. " One of that fratenjity," 
said he, " from the mere love of satire, or to set Luther against 
Prierais, has collected together this mass of absurdity." J 
However, after having for some time kept silence, his doubts, 
if he had any, were removed ; he set to work, and in two days 
prepared his answer.^ 

The Bible had decided Luther's destiny : it had moulded 
the Reformer and commenced the Reformation. Luther's 
belief depended not on the testimony of the Church. His 
&ith had come from the Bible itself : from within, and not 
from without He was so deeply convinced that the evangelic 
doctrine was immoveably built upon the word of God, that 

* Si roordere canum est proprium, vereor ne tibi pater canis fueiit 
(fcJyiv. Prier. Dial.) 

t SecuUri bracUo potest eos ebmpesceie, nee tenetur ntioiubas «ettaiB 
ad vincendoB protervientes. (Ibid.) 

X Convemt inter nos esse personatum aliqnem Sylvestrem ex obscoris 
viris, qui tantas ineptias in hominem luserit ad proyocandum me adveriDs 
eum. (Epp. L p 87, 14 JanO *. 

S T. L Witt Lat. p. 170. 
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«U eaftemal doctrkio W9s to him\«uperfliu»a. This experi- 
mental knowleclge, possessed bj Luther opened to the Chiurch 
a new futurity*. . The liviAg springs vfhkh had ^rushed forth 
ftr the refireshmeut of the monk of Wittemherg, wae to bee<»a# 
i^ mighty river that dumld dake the thiiet of aatioos. 

" To understand Scripture, it is necessary thsS the Spirit of 
Qod .should open the uuderitMidsiig/' said the Church, and 
i^uis hr it said truly. But its error lay iu ocmsideriag the 
Holy Spirit as the. ex&lusiiVe privilege of a portlcular caste> 
and sii^posiog tluit he could be pent up in assemblies and col- 
l^g«^ in a city, or a poockrie. ** The wind Woweth where it 
b'steth," said the Son pi Qf^^ wh^en speaking of the Spirit of 
Godr-^md. elsewhere: " They shall be all taught of G^d." 
The corruption of the Cbureb^ the ambition of the Pontifis^ the 
paeons of Councils, the smmoskies.c^ the clergy, the pomp 
(^ the jwelates, had banished &r from those priestly abodes 
that Holy SpiritT-that Spirit of humiliiy and of peace. The 
Spirit of God had departed from the assemblies of the proud, 
and the palaces of princes of the Chuych, and bad tabeniacled 
with smple Christians and humble i^ests. He had tOrjoed 
from a tyramious hierarchy, whose bloody heel again and 
ag^in had traB^lled on diepooiy-^from a proud and igno^nl 
fl^gj, whose leadi^rs were better skilled in the use of the 
svford than of the Bible, — and was prescoit with dei^oed 
sectaries, or with men of understanding and learning. The 
hply cloud, that h%d withdrawn, itself ftom the 9te(te}y temple 
and the proud cathedral, had descended on the secluded 
dwellings of the humble, or the tranquil ehamJber. of the 
(eonscientioqs enquirer. . The Church, debased by her, lore of 
power and lucre, dishonoured befi[>re the people, by her venal 
perversion of the doctiiue of life,— the Church, busy in sell» 
mg salvation, that she might replenish a ^easury exhausted 
by her pride aiui debaacberies,r-had forfeited all respect; and 
n^en.of sense do longer attached any value to her testimony^ 
DejBpising an authority so degraded, they gladly turned to- 
ward the divine word and its infallible authority as the titif 
refuge open to them in that universal confusion* 
24* 



1^ I.«TMBE*tRS9&Y TO- PIUBRIA8. 

Th9 age therehfwm tip: Tkeboldmoiremetittyywhioll 
Lokher ^^«d tbe tupport of tke highest hopes i^ maii^« 
bean, — looeei^g diem with a strong hattd from the walls of 
the Vatiom to fix them on the rock of the word of Grod, was 
hailed wkh entfausiasiii. This was the object the R^>mtof 
had in view ia his answer to Prierias. 

Passing hy die prmcipies the I>omimcan had ksl 4ovm at 
the o^mng of lus wor ky— ^ I,** said he, << following your €&• 
ampk, will afcw ky down certain jHcineiples." 

The first is this passage <^ St Pant: — ^^ If any oneprea^ 
unto you another Qospelthan that is preached, though h4 
ihonld be an angel from heaven, let him be acenlsed." 

The second is the following, from St Augustine writing td 
6t Jerome :— *^ I have learned \/^ render to the inspii^ Serip- 
iMtes alone the homage of a firm beli^ that ^y haTsnev^t 
^rred ; as to others, I cb not believe m tb^ things thef teac^ 
simply because it is they who teach diem. -' 

Here Luther, with a steady hand, eetablidies the fundamen- 
tal principles of the R^nna^on. The word of God, — th# 
whole word of God,— ttid noAing b«t the word of God. ^U 
you righdy understttid these principles," continues he^ '^yott 
will also tNMlerBti^ that your wbei^ Dialogue is overturned 
by them ; for you have done nothing Inrt bring^ forward pkrasea 
and opinions of St. Thomas." Then, openly impugning th« 
axioms of hk adtv^mry, he freely oonfosses that he tlenka 
both Popes and Ccnmcils may err. He cctfnpkins of the fiat* 
ieries of the Roman courders, who ascribe this and diaEt powor 
10 the Pope. He deekires that the Church ensts virtually i» 
Christ alone, and representatively in a General Council^ 
And then, alluding to die insinuation of Prierias : << l^doubl^ 
edly you judge n*e by yourself' said be ; *^ but if I aspired 
to be made a bishop I certainly should not use the language 
which you find so ofilensive. I>o you imagine I am ignorant 
of the manner in which bishoprics and priest's orders are^ c^ 

* Ego ecdetiam virtuafiter non taao md in Chlisto, ropa feientathr^ notf 
aUkooadlio. (Xt. 0pp. Ut. p. 174.) 



tfltfaed^at Ito&ef Do not ti^ ir&tf diildrea aii^, hi «my; 
sttm of that ckf, fitme #ell Imowii WGiA^ — 

"Offtll.fi>idiq[nt«tew&vb^fo«id, r 

(Sriaeb.801^ bad beea ami^iBi mlLomd before tim dection <fC! 
cmeQfjkbe last Pope®.) Yet Luther ^jeekstof Leo withj^ 
flped. ** I know," says be, « that be jpmi^ be copipared to Dn-' 
niel m Babykm j bis maocm^e im otoi eodiMagered bis liie." 
He concludes by rejdyii^g very bri^y to tbei ^reatcf^in^, 
Iwdgiiftf e ^ised lr|r Pr^riaa "Lastly, you day that the B&^ 
1$^ both poQtifi' and emperor, and that he can employ the deciit> 
Uur arm to eompei ohediei»ee. Bo you thirst |pr Mood tb^ ? 
I protest to you that these rhodomontades^iUldnieii^^afyoii^ 
gi?e me not the sligiitest ahrnt. For Mrhat if I were te lose 
n^tylife? Christ stiU lires; Chast my Lord) £«id the Loird^ 
o£ all, blessed for ever. AxomJl 

Thus learleasly did Lulfaef , in ^op^oMli^ lo the infklet alt«r: 
of the Papacy, a^ up the all£^ of the. holy and ii^&Uible 
"wwA of <jk>d; an altar, be^re whkh he would haye«yery, 
l9iee to bow, a«d cm \t)ueh be declaivea btfloaelf ready ^ ofibr 
iq^hisli£». 

A new adversary now pxesented birpaelf in the Ikts,:?'-^.^ 
Bominkan, like his predecessors. James Hochstraten, tho: 
ift^skor of Colc^^^ of whose onlcries c^fainsi Beuchliv 
and the friends of literature, we have already spoken, oouldt 
n(Ol arestrain his rafe when be heard of the first effo^ c^^the 
1^0 of tb^ E^foimaUfHL It waa liiot to be \^oti|dered a^ thpi. 
nfeonkii^ ignorance, and fiuM^cism should asisail the xofffk wha 
ma. to give them the death-blow* Monachism bad wsm 
when the primitive truth had. begun to disappear. From 
thit period mooachism and «rror had grown up aide by aide* 
Thanwo who waa to aecelerato their fall hstd now ajj^pe^ed, 
B«tt his sturdy antagonists would not abandon the field. The 
siruggle lasted to the end of Luther's life, but we regard i||ui^ 
efatoiaized in this dispute of Hochstret^ and Luther ^ tk^ 

* Ctaando bane paen in omiiibus plateb vabk cantant: D^iqne nane 
ftetaertfiBdissiitialUNtea. (]M.p,i8B,> 
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fioe and eoamgecnis C^isUno, aiKJ tile iimieible Bkv^0lm9aikr 
i^ superstitions ! HochstnUeti h^ his temper ^ he ^Te ^fetA 
to his indignatie&i aiid loiidl3r ^maoded the death of the here- 
tic. He would have had recourse to the stake to secure the 
triumph of Rome. ^ It ss hig^ Reason against the Ohure^" 
exclaimed hie, <^ to aafier so horrid a heretic to live an hour 
hag&t. Away wkh him at «nce to the sd^oldP Tim 
sangamary comisel was but too weU lR>llowed in many 
cKHintries, and the voices of many maityis, as in tlu^ &a\m 
ages f>f the Church, gave tartimony to the tnHh fVom the midst 
of the ^mes. But in vain w«re fire and sword invoked 
ag*ainst Luther. The angel of the Lord encamped arouoi 
him, md defended him. , 

LuHier answered Hochstraten in few words but with muek 
vi|^r : " Out upon tb^," said he, atthe close of his repfy, - 
<< thou senseless murderer, thirstmg for the blood of thy bre^ 
thr^ ) I sibe^rdty desire that ^mu sfaotrldst not call me Christ- 
iin and failihful; but that thou t^uMst continue on thecot^ra* 
ry to decry me as an heretic. Understood me, thdu^ blood*' 
thirsty man! enemy to the truth I and if thy rage prompt 
thee to attempt my life, take care to act circumspectly, and' 
t» choose thy time well ; God knows what is my purp08#4f 
my life'i^Kmld beqiared. . . . My hope and expectation, God- 
idUih^, ^aii not be di9«{^K>inted.^'* Hoehstratt^ made aoi 
reply. 

An attack nlore trying to his feelings, a^vaited the R^^rnEi* 
er. Doctor £ck, ^e celebrated professor of Ingolsta^, the 
deliverer of Urban Regius, the frioidof Luther, had recmved- 
the ^mous theses. Eck viras not a man to defend the i^inear 
of the indulgences; but he was a doctor of the Scho«rf not of 
the BWe, — well versed in the scholastic divknty, but not in 
the word of God. If Prierias had represented Rome, ariS 
Hoiihstraten the monks, the new combatant represented the' 
al^dok The scholaistic^ philosophy, which for almost fiv« 
oeiAtujries held sway over Christendom, fiir from yleiding to 
% earliest effort? of the Relojrmer, arose in it? pride. to cnwih 

♦ L.0pi^i,iii«.xva.p.i4a 



Ifce Bfian wlw^^daiW to trdat it ^wftfe cohtem^.' '1E<A awf Ltrl 
'Hler, Ludifer and.theSbhoob, were aken afterwAfds arrayeel 
«a^ isig^ihit the odier. But it was ndw th(& contest opened. '^' * 
"" It eobM hardly happen but«lidt Eck shotiM cohstder m^tiy 
^lAftb?M^s ai^Ttldns erroneotts: We have no reasoif to dtm^ 
Aeskieefiiy of his ec^victions. ^He wa* tentlkiiaastfc In ' *#« 
4bnc6«f tfe4^h6b«tkt 6pini(^, wlillsf Luttief ^as an'eqiMify 
iSfeHtfehs&stic adherent of th«i worti of GKkL We may even^ 4nl* 
ig4ne that Eck*Mt sorrte eoneera at the necessity of opposilif 
^is old &iend : and yet it af^pears, from tire manned' in wtikh 
lieassaii^ h;im,tkat^'pit«doa and jealousy had eemo share 4ii 
b» motives. ]>..■-/ .:. 

It was under the title of Obelisks that he wrc^ hm remarte^ 

Xn ^ theses of Lntiidr. Deedriiigf at first to keep up appear* 

aneeS) hedid not publish liis v^rk, hut contented himself with 

-eoKiHitaiicating it in confidence to his ordinary, the Bishop^ of 

-Eichsiait. But the Ob^lcs w^re soon widely dt^pei^ 

eithmr.-tbvoi^hi the indiscretion of the BMop, or hy the Doci^ 

Ws^Qwn act ' On© ctqpy fell into ^te^ handset Link, apr^d)F- 

Of at Nutemberif, and -a friend of Luther ; by him it was ooni- 

inunicaled to Luther himself £ck was a viery different mt 

yersaiy from ekher Tetxel, Pi^rios^ or Ho^straten: the 

tinore his work ejtceiied theirs in k&mingf Bnd. subtly, ^ 

nloraii^urious was likely to be itsefibet - Hespcte of *^kaM 

feeble adversary*' in a tone of compassion, well knowinf tlwt 

pity is more disparaging than anger. He insinuated dssit 

Luther's prc^potttions were spreading the Bc^emian poisois, 

that they savoured of Bbheima, and by these ^ malignant refeiii- 

enees, drew upon Luther ^e odium "altoefaing iir G^rinanyito 

the nanie of Hues ly^d the Bohemian sohismotics. * ' « ' 

The malice that was tHao^mtbiomtiiis wdtkig'vocisedi M 

dier's indignation. But^ke was still more griei*ed':at iKfe 

tho^ht that the blow came fr<Mn an old friend. "It wasthten?* 

thought he, "at the cost of the affection of his fifiends, that 

truth must be defended!" Luther unbosomed the sad^ess^ jpI" 

his heart, in a. letter to Sgrnm^ paalor M Zmeimu^ J^ln 

these Obelisks," said he, " I am called a 'p^stBent mmi 't 



9alifiBia% inn hmtish' a|id T^wi^hai'W rt3^#|lo^ 
volenty' md ' rash.' I oy^ilook piiopMepir^oh^ ^ck ^ 

^ ^^rpugMit ^ere are aptbmg iHit, iiaaiiJt^ ltd y«t he 
wiM> has writteii.Aem is itrdisttiigiuriied lostv m*wk9Ag^9l»8 
awl learning e^e hl^M } moi wter, ^mw wfa^ wiis ii«ttt6d.40 
Ittet^a gftiat mfym^jyt^eeody cax^96^^ Hi^tuime^li 
ieh9 £ck, doctor of: di^rinity^ cto&4«IIoT oi, Ingolsftadt, Ac >m 
a^fua^ wall knowxt and bighlfr ^s^aem^d for Ms ^ijtiiigs. Mi 
didaot kiM>w the desj^ of Sal««^, J ^al^oald T^hnd^iit ^ 
niga whichJaAsri^mpted Eckia wdlate^aifiJeDdeUpaeidd^iil- 
ful, and 80 recent besides,! and that without gimg me «^ 
wiOfd^BOiic^f" 

- But if Liither^s heavt waa wounded^ his. ctmiage mnB not 
a^ed. On the comrary, he^augtt freth fire fon thevikpiite. 
'^MUj^Mce, brother/^: he isii to £graims^ who had: tikewiae 
lieaai attached by a violeat ad^rsary^ ^rejotoe, axift kt ndt 
Ihiae paper miaaiks lerrlfy yoiiS The inmre Iccrioi^ my «(}> 
•imsar^, the mara 1. aAmBSM* I ]ea(ve the things* that ave 
hehk^^r them to batkait,'aiid I snatch forward to those 
ttMitara before, that they may bark at l^ose also in tbefrttim.'^ 

( £ck fete li0it diigracefal his conduct Mad beai, and ett- 
4eayeured to. justly hio^ll in a kttbr to Carittadt. f n ir ha 
tiBffmed Luther: ** their common fri^d*" He threw all* the 
Utme on^e Bishop vof&iehatadt, at whose solicitation he d^- 
jolared he Jiad written his work. Hei^ iwjt intended to ptib* 
Jiah tbeOiMtAb, hesaid; if it had been othenvise he woufl 
iuam :mai»fkted ^ora: regard for ^ tkn of friendship, by 
(srUtth heii^aAr lExiteid m ijathar, finally, he intimated a wii^ 
that, instead of ea^gicgrfin 'a pt^lic eontrov^tsy with him, 
Mtlenf^nU iwm his^ anss against the dit^nes x^ Fraii(kfort 
:The^ph)fe88o]r <rf Ingbbtadt, who! had tiot iBai?ed to sd-ike thfe 
first blow, began to quail whai he considei^d the sttelsgth of 

* Et quod ma^ urit, antea mihi jnagpi recenterque coAtracU amici£L& 
^nfanctus. (L. Epp. i. p. l06.)' ' ' * 

i 'f Ouo fiMore ^& lozttoiliM^ v«eeti6wiaad et jucanftM^as sdNreNt 



tUisdramti^ he fa»L had t)iQriinq)n«kiiee fb attack. :H» 
IfcmU ^iv^is^y bty^ a:vo|ded tli^ dontest But 'Awta fio«r 
too lata ^ 

KJkHi ikeie-fiM^ 9p«eck$ft 4sd not aatiofy Ludte ; hoi9»y«i^ he 
.^RitlMd fo i^main stoit " I wiU mallow ^^t] j/' he aaid, 
:^IUa mon^ly woithf of Carhariw,"*^ But hia frieadsweife 
J0f a 4)fefait ^i^inioD. . Tiiey iiaportiaed iqpii aad €M%bA 
(bijn^la ooi9|>ly. Ha diar^ote an^wtredl Eek'a <^2iidb by 
his A$ierisk8y or Stars ; " opposing " as^ he said, " the Hg^ and 
'^ff^^ig faiightnessof the staarloflieaTeD, to the rust ai^ fivid 
JMW of the Obtiiaks joC the doctor of Ingolstadt'l In ^U8 
work he treated his new adversary \^th less haraiaiess tiuqi 
'ke beA tised towan^ his fonBaroppoiientB; hv^ his suppressed 
iodigAation lit times bR)ka:ibttkia,h(]8.woi:^^ 
.. -He |hroye4 Aftt in all .that chaos of Obehdn th^e was nd- 
-tUogof the Scfipiurts^ nodiingof the Fathersof the Choreic 
mothiog of tbe.eeclesiftstieal canons ] but thr<Mighoa^ nothkig 
»tet glossy 6f the schoob.; opmioBS, mere opinkos, and 
doeamsit <& a word^ all those very thmgs^ that LuUierbadal- 
tacteed. Tha Astm^ are full of Ufe and energy. The 
huicbot is indicant at th^ersors in his friend's book, but he 
-fit»s the fnan.| He ag^ asaei ts lh» futtdamental principle 
4lial .h0 had maintdned in his answer -(o Prieriaa:^!^ 
'savereiga pontiff is a man, and may be led into error; but 
/Qod is tm^ itsd^ and cannot err.^'$ And a^ wards, using 
ran argumeat, ^ ai kominem^^ against the scholastic doctor ; " it 
^certainly an act of audaeity," sayshej'^Jbraay cmeto teaeh 
iaa the phiksophy of Aristotle^ wku ha. cannot prove pa Arid- 
dalle's auAoriqr— You allow this.-*-Well, With itmch greatelr 
nea^on is it the height of audao^, tpl affirm in ^ €&iireB, 
k 4 Tolui tttrnen iiaao ofiam C«rb«h> Mgiikmk> i^NM^b^e paltekfia* (1^ 
JEpp. i. p. 100.) _ , : 

f i Omnia 8cholasticiflsima,ojpinipn8simft»men^q«^ sQinma. (A^ ^l^* 
X. kt. i. 145.) ' 

t Indignor rei et misereor hommis. (^st Qpp. L. lat i. 150.) 
***) lSomo» est summtis Pontifcx, faUi potest. Sed veritag est Deui, qf^ 

hXi^ hqd potest, (llnd. 155.> 
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md aniongpst €htiitian%wfaat Ohttstblfi^elf 'haeerMtt^^ 
Now where do we find in the Bibi% t^t the t^mswemf 
Christ's merits is confided to the Pope ?" . * ' ■ 

Lavtiy^ he axM^i ^< As Id Ihe maMeioQ9 Teproiaoii ef ]|^h^ 
mian heresy, I befu* thisaecusatibii patiently, for <%i&f»Mfa«. 
I lire to a Gelelnra^ university) a city of note^ a eoncidetiAfe 
lushoprick, a power&il duchy, where all are brtbod^x/aM 
where, undoubtedly, they would aoC tolerate m wi€k«i ier 
ieretic." 

Luther did not imblish die AtUridUy be only eofisnntmcalil 
Ihem to his fnends;^ it was not till afterwank thatlhdy wtfe 
^VCR to the publie.t 

This rupture between tbe doiADK of lofdlstM^ and ibe dot- 
tor of Wittembffl^ caused a great sensatton hi G^ennaaf . 
Tbey had oommcJn friends. Schwirl, ^speiJially, took alarm. 
It was through bim that the two dolors bad become ao(]^iM- 
^ He was one of tllose who wished to see a Refonoatioii 
teke ipkae in the ^universal Q^^naibie church, and by the 
^emsy. of its jnost disth^fuisbed members. Bat if, at (^ 
outset, the most eminent theologians were to fell to qua^fel- 
ing; if, whilst Luther was advancing new opinioos, Eckattwd 
upaatherepreaedtaliveof tbeoki, what confusion wh> to be af- 
prebendedf WouW not twamerous adberedts flock atouwd each 
idiief, and foim two hostile camps in the bosom of the ompife^ 

On these aceountt Scheurl Endeavoured to reccmcile Eck 
and Luther. The latter declared himself ready to forgit 
jeverythmg; that he loved Eck't talents ;( that be admired hfi 
ka^ittg ; and that be feik more grieC than angel? at bia oU 
ififim^ rionduci ^ I am prepated," iaid he to Scbcurl, « «ltb* 
j8wr ptiace or war ; but I prefer peace. Help us, tl^n,' by jm« 
good iaffie«e;:gdem with ns that the devil has kindled Ais 

* LongS ergo impudentoima omnium temeritas est, (di^uM iii ec^JBiit 
&ieta%, U inter chrisHibod, ^fuoi Iddb' clbcuit Christus. (A^ 0pp. If- 
Uti. 156.) . _ . . 

t Cum piivatim dedenna Astettcos meos, fit ei respondendi neo^f^f*** 
*(t. Epp. p. 136.) ^^ ^ V w-i{d 

t Diligimus hominis ingenium et admiriiinur eruditioBem. ' (L* Kf^ 
•d Scheturlum, 15 Jun. 1518, i. p. 125.) 
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bf^gumiog of discord among us; and afterwards rejoice that 
Christ io his mercy has extinguished it." He wrote affec- 
tionately to Eck, but the latter returned no answer.* He did 
not even send him any message. The time for a reconcilia- 
tion was past. The breach grew wider and, wider. The 
pride of £ck and his implacable spirit soon broke the last ties 
of their declining friendship. 

Such were the struggles which the champion of God's 
word had to maintain in the beginning of his career. But in 
the estimation of a Christian, those combats are of small ac- 
count, that are to be waged in the high places of this world, 
or in the arena of the schools. Human teachers imagine that 
they have obtained a splendid triumph if i^me literary circles 
are filled with the fame of their systems. As their desire 
is rather to gratify their self-love, or to please a party, than to 
benefit mankind, this brilliant worldly success suffices them 
Thus, their labours may be compared to smoke,, which, after 
blinding the eyes, passes away without leaving any vestige 
behind. Neglecting to deposit their principles in th^ masses, 
they do little more than skim the surface of society. 

Not so the Christian ; his aim is neither a name in society, 
nor academical honours; but the salvation of souls. He 
willingly foregoes the intellectual rivalry in which he might 
engage at his ease, with the disputers of this world, — and 
prefers the secret labours which carry light and life into the 
sequestered dwellings of the poor. This did Luther ; or ra- 
ther, following his Master's precept, " He did this, and left no 
other things undone.'^ While combating inquisitors, chan- 
cellors of universities, and masters of the palace, he laboured 
to dififuse sound religious knowledge among the multitude. 
With this view, he about the same time published several 
popular tracts, such as his sermons on the Ten Command- 
ments, preached two years previously in the church of Wit- 
temberg, and which have already been mentioned, and also 
his explanation of the Lord's Prayer, for the simple and un;- 

« NihU neqm litenmn Dvqiif v«irl»ran M ptttk^ 
ad Seheoriunl, 15 Jud. 1518, i p. 135.) 
TOL. u 25 



learned kity. Who would not desire ta know what the Re- 
former then addressed to the people 1* We will cite, therefore, 
some of the words which he put forth to "run through the 
knd/' as he says in the preface to the last mentioned work. 

Prayer, that interior act of the heart, will undoubtedly be 
ever one of the points with which a true and vital reformation 
will commence ; Luther's th<;^ight was turned to this solemu 
subject. It is not possible to transfuse his energetic style and 
the vigour of his language, which was in course of formation, 
80 to speak, under his pen, as he composed- We will how- 
ever make some attempt. 

« When thou prayest," said he, " let thy words be few, but 
thy thoughts and feelings many and deep. The less thou 
speakest, the better thy prayers. Few words and much 
thoughts is a Christian frame. Many words and little thought 
is heathenish." 4 

" The prayer that is external and of the body is that mum- 
bling of the lips, outward babble, gone through without 
attention, and heard and seen of men; but prayer in spirit and 
in truth is the inward desire, the motions and sighs that pro- 
ceed ftom the depth of the heart. The former is the prayer 
6f hypocrites, and of those who trust in themselves. The 
latter is the prayer o( God's children who walk in his fear." 

Passing on to the opening words of the Lord's Prayer, he 
thus expresses hinself : — Our Father. " Of all names there 
is not one which more inclines us towards God than the name 
of Father. We should feel less love, and derive less consola- 
tion, from addressing him as Lord, or God, or Judge. By 
that word Father, his bowels of compassion are moved; for 
there is no soun^ more sweet or prevailing with a father than 
the voice of his child." 

He continues, and on the words, " who art in heaveri,^^ he 
says ; ^* Whosoever professes that he has a father in heaven, ac- 
knowledges himself to he a stranger upon earth; — hence, 
there is in his heart an ardent longing, like that of a child 
Aai it liting ameng straAgfers in i?rant and grie^ a&r from its 

• L. 0pp. Leips. vii; p. 1086.) 



fiither-land. It i$ as if he said; Alas 1 my £|ther, thou %A 
in heaven, and I, thy suffering child, am on earth, far from 
thee, encompassed with danger, wants, and mpurning. 

" Hallowed be thy namer — " He who is passionate, ahu- 
sive, envious and slanderous, dishonors the name of God in 
which he has been baptized. Profaning to impious uses a 
, vessel that God has consecrated to himself, he^is like a priest 
who should take the holy cu|> and give drink to swine, or 
gather dung into-it" 

"TAy kingdom eomey — Those who amass property and 
build magnificent mansions^ who strive after what the world 
can give, and ^tter this prayer with their lips, resemble those 
huge organ pipes which incessantly sing with all their power 
in the churches, without speech,, feeling, or reason." 

Further on, Luther attacks the error of pilgnmages, which 
was then so prevalent; " One goes to Rome, another to St. 
James, a third builds a chapel, and a iburth endows religious 
houses, in order to attain to the kingdom of God ; but all ne- 
glect the one thing needful, which is to become themselves his 
kingdom ! Why seek the kingdom of God beyond the seas 1 
It is in thy heart it should arise." 

" It is an awful thing," he continues, ** to hear us offer this 
petition, * Thy will be done.' Where in the church do we 
see this * will of God V One bishop rises up against another 
bishop j one church against another church. Priests, monks, 
and nuns quarrel, and thwart and wage war with each other, 
and everywhere discord prevails. And yet each party <fe. 
Glares that there is good will and upright intention ; and so, 
to the honour and glory of (^od, they altogether do the devil's 
work " 

" Why do we use the words, * our bread ?' " he continues, ex- 
pounding these words, ' Give us this (^y our daily bread J ^^ Be- 
cause we do not pray for the common bread that heathens pa^ 
take, and which God gives to all men,^ — but for * owr* bread, 
the bread of those who are ' children of the heavenly Father.' " 

^ And what then is this bread of God 1 It is Jem» Cbrilt 
ou^ Lord, ^ I am the bread of life which came down from 
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beaten, and giveth life to the world.^ Therefore let no one 
be deladed : whatever sermons and instructions do not exhibit 
and make known Jesus Christ, cannot be the daily bread and 
nourishment of souls.'* 

"Of what use is it that such bread has been protided, if it 
is not served up, and so we are unable to partake of it 1 It n 
as if a noble feast were prepared, and none were ready to 
distribute the bread, to place the meat on table, or fill the cups, 
and so the guests should be reduced to feed on the mere sight 
and smell. Therefore we roust preach Christ alone. 

" But, say you, what k it to know Christ 1 and what good 
will come of it 1 I answer ; to learn and know Chiist, is to 
understand what the Apostle declares, namely : that * GUtnA 
is made unto us of God, wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption.* Now you understand tkatj if you acknow- 
ledge all your wisdom mere blameworthy foolishness, your 
righteousness a criminal iniquity, your holiness a guilty pol- 
lution, your redemption a miserable sentence of condemnation ; 
if you feel that you are truly, before God, and before all crea- 
tures, a fool, a sinner, an impure and condemned man ; if yon 
manifest, not by word alone, but from the bottom of your heart, 
and by your works, — that there is neither salvation nor com- 
fort for you, save only in Christ. To believe is nothing 
else tlmn feeding on this bread from heaven" 

Thus Luther faithfully adhered to his resolution to open the 
eyes of a blinded people, whom the priests were leadmg at 
their pleasure. His writings, rapidly dispersed throughout 
Germany, called up a new light, and shed abundantly the 
seed of truth on a soil well prepared for it * But while attend- 
ing to those who were at a distance, he did not forget those 
who Were nigh at hand. 

The Dominicans, from their pulpit, anathematized the in- 
ftmous heretic. Luther, — the man of the people, and who, 
if h» had desired it, could, by a few words, have called up the 
popukr fury against them, — disdained such triumphs, and 
lliou^ only of instructing his hearers. 

And he did so. His- reputation, which spread more md 
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> widely, aad thA boMaeii with which he lifted ihe faaniiM' 
of Christ in the midst of an endaTed Church, increased the 
eager atte&daAce on his preaclmig at Witt^oiberg.^ The crowd 
cC hearers was more considerable than ever. Lather went* 
straight to his mark One day, having ascended the puIiMt, 
he undertook to prove the doi^rine of rep^tance, and on this 
occasion he ^^onoonced a discourse which became aftw wards 
v^ry celebrated, and in which he laid down some of the 
grounds of the evangelical doctrine. 

He first contrasted man's pardon with God's pardon. 
<' There mre," said he, " two kinds of remission : the remission 
of the penalty, and the remission of the sin. The first recon- 
ciles outwardly the offender with the Church. The second, 
which is the heavenly grace, reconciles the ofiender with 
Qod. If a man does not find in himself that pefice of con* 
science, that joy of heart which springs from God's remission 
<rf sin, there is no indulgence that can help him, though he 
should buy all that had ever been ofiered upon earth.'' 

He continues: " They wish to do good works before their 
sins are forgiven them,— whilst it is indispensable that our 
sins be pardoned before good works can be done. It is not 
works which banish sin j but drive out sin and you will have 
works.* For good works must be done with a joyful heart, and 
a good conscience toward God, that is, with remission of sinsJ^ 

He then comes to the chief ol^t of this sermon, which 
was also the great end of the whole Reformation. The 
Church had put itself in the place of Qod and his word ; he 
r^^eots her assumption, and shows every thing to depend on 
&ith in God's word. 

*< The remission of the sin is out of the power of pope, bishop^ 
priest, or any man living; and rests solely on the word of 
Christ, and on thine oxm faith. For Christ did not design 
that our comfort, our hope, and our salvation, sbouM be built 
on a word or work of man, but solely on himself; on his work, 
and on his word. . . . Thy repentance and thy works may 

• Nieht die Wetke tfeibM die Sttnde mat ; soBdera die i 
der Sande thut gute Werke. (L. Opp. (L.) xril p. 169.) 
17# 
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deceive thee; but Christ, thy Qod, will not deceive tliee, nor 
will he falter, and the devil shall not overthrow hit words."* 

** A pope or a bishop has no more power to remit sin than 
fhe humblest priest. And even, without any priest, every 
christian, even though a womM* or a child, can do the same.t 
For if a simple believer say to thee, ' God pardon thy sin in 
the name of Jesus Christ,' — and thou receive that word with 
firm &ith, and as though Qod himself spake it t<y thee^^hmi 
art absolved." 

" If thou dost not believe that thy sins are forgiven thee, 
thou makest thy God a liar, and showest thjrself to hold more 
to thy vain thoughts than to God and his word." 
- " Under the Old Testament, neither priest, nor king, nor 
prophet, had authority to declare remission of sins. But.un* 
der the New, every believer has this power. The Church is 
full of remission of sins. J If a devoted Christian should com- 
fort thy conscience by the word of the cross, whether that 
Christian be a man or woman, young or oM, receive that com- 
fort with such faith as to endure death a hundred times, rather 
than doubt that God has ratified it. Repent ; do all: the works 
thou canst ; -but let faith in pardon through Christ, hold the 
first rank, and command the 'whole field of your warfare." § 

Thus spake Luther to his surprised and delighted hearers. 
All the superstructures which presumptuous priests had raised 
for their own gain between God and the soul of man were 
thrown down, and man brought face to face with his God. 
The word of forgiveness now descended pure from on high 
without passing through a thousand corrupting channels. 
That the witness of God should be received, it was no longer 
necessary that men should attach to it their delusive seal. 
The monopoly ofthe priestly caste was abolished ; the Church 
was delivered from her thraldom. 

♦ Christus dein Gott wird dir nicht liigcn, noch wanken. (L. 0pp. 

(L.) xvii. p. 162. 

■f Ob es schon ein Weib Oder em kind ware; (Ibid.) 

t Abo saehst du dass die gaoie Kirche voll von Ver^dtosg der 

Sanden irt. (lldd.> 

/ 9 Und Hauptmann im Feldc blcibc. (Ibid.) 



Mennwhib k \vbs become aeedful tliat the flame that had 
been lighted up in Wilteraberg should be kindled elsewhere 
Luther, not satisfied with proclaiming the truth c^ the Go^I 
in ihe place of his own abode, as well to the students as to the 
people, was desirous to scatter in other places the seeds of sound 
doctrine. In the spring of 1518 the order of the Augustinet 
held its chapter general at Heildelberg. Luther was sum- 
moned thither as one of the most distinguished men of his or- 
der. His friends made every effort to dissuade him from uur 
dertaking this ioumey. In truth, the monks had laboured to 
make the name of Luther hated in all the places he would 
have to pass through. To iqsult they added threats. A little 
matter would suffice to raise a tumult on his journey, in which 
he might fall a victim. " Or else," said his friends, " what 
they dare not do by violence, they will accomplish by treach- 
ery and fraud."* But Luther never allowed himself to be 
stopped short in the performance of a duty by fear of danger 
however imminent. Accordingly, he was deaf to the timid 
suggestions of his friends: he plainly shewed in whom he put 
his trust, and under whose protection he was resolved to under- 
take this dreadful journey. Then the festival of Easter being 
terminated, he quietly set out on foot,f the 13th April, 1518. 

He took with him a guide, named Urban, who carried his 
little baggage, and was to accompany him as far as Wurtr* 
burg. What thoughts must have crowded the heart of this 
servant of the Lord, during his journey ! At Weissenfelf, 
the pastor, who had no previous knowle<lge of him, rec(^- 
nised him immediately as the Doctor of Wiltemberg, and re- 
ceived him cordlally.f At Erfurth. two other brethren of the 
order of the Augustihes joined company with him. At Ju- 
denbach, the three travellers met Degenhard Pfeffinger, the 
confidential adviser of the Elector, and were entertained by 
him at the inn. " I had the pleasure," writes Luther to Spa- 
latin, "of makingthe rich lord poorer by some gr^wAew; you 
know how I love on all occasions to levy contributions on the 

* L. Epp. i. p. 98. t Pedester Tenmm. (IM.) 

t L. Epp. i. p* 105. 

\ 
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rich for the lidttLiitage of the poor; especially when the rich 
are frieDds of mine."* He reached Coburg, overcome with 
&tigue. " All goes well, by God's favour," wrote he, " un- 
less it be that I must acknowledge myself to have sinned ia 
undertaking this journey on foot But for that sin 1 think I 
have no need of any indulgence^ for my contrition is perfect, 
and the satisfaction plenary. lam exhausted with fatigue, 
and all the conveyances are full Is not this enough, and 
more than enough, of penance, contrition, and satisfaction V't 

The Reformer of Germany, not finding room in the public 
conveyances, nor any one willing to give up his place to hin^ 
was obliged, on the following morning, notwithstanding his 
^eariness, to set out again from Coburg, on foot. He arrived 
at Wurtzburg the second Sunday after Easter, towards evening* 
From thence he sent back his guide. 

It was in this town that the Bishop of Bibra resided, who 
had leceived his theses with so much approbation. Luther 
was the bearer of a letter to him from the Elector of Saxony. 
The Bishop, delighted with the opportunity thus ofiered of 
booming personally acquainted with this coumgeous chamr 
pion of the truth, immediately invited him to the episcopal 
palace. He himself went to meet him, addressed him very 
aflTectionately, and offered ^to procure him a guide as &r as 
Heidelberg. But Luther had met at Wurtzburg his two 
friends, the Vicar-general Staupitz, and Lange, the Prior of 
Erfurth, and had been olSered a seat in their carriage. He 
therefore thanked BilMra for his proffered kindness, and the 
next day the three friends set out from Wurtzburg. They 
travelled in this manner ~ibr three days, conversing together. 
On the 21st of April they reached Heidelberg. Luther 
alighted at the convent of the Augustines. 

The Elector of Saxony had given him a letter for the Count 
Palatine Wolfgang, Duke of Bavaria. Luther repaired to 
his magnificent castle, the delightful situation of which is even 
at this day the admiration of strangers. The monk, a native 
of the plains of Saxony, had a heart capable of admiring the 

« L Epp. i. p. 104. t Ibid. 106. 
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picturesque sitiiation of Heidelberg, commanding the two 
beatitifal valleys of the Rhine and the Necker. He delivered 
his letter of recommendation to John Simler, the steward of 
the household. The latter, on reading it, observed : " Truly, 
you have a valuable letter of credit here."* The Count Pala- 
tine received Luther very graciously. He invited him. 
repeatedly to his table, together with Lange and Staupit2. It 
was a great comfort to Luther to meet with so friendly a re- 
ception. *'We were very happy together," says he, "and 
amused each other with agreeable and pleasant conversation, 
taking our repast, examining the beauties of the Palatine 
palace, admiring the ornaments, the armoury, cuirasses, ancL 
every thing remarkable that this celebrated and truly royal 
cSastle contains.**! 

But Luther had another task to perform. He must work 
while it was yet day. Called for a time to a university which 
exercised an extensive influence over the west and south of 
Germany, he was there to strike a blow which should put in 
movement the churches of those countries. He began there- 
fore to write some theses, which he proposed to maintain in a 
public disputation. Such disputations were not unusual ; but 
Luther felt that, to make this useful, it must be of a striking 
character. His natural disposition, moreover, prompted him 
to present truth in a paradoxical form. The professors of the 
university would not suffer the disputation to take place in 
their great hall. A room was^ therefore, engaged in the con- 
vent of the Augustines, and the 26th of April was fixed for 
the discussion. 

Heidelberg at a later period received the evangelical doc- 
trine. One who was present at the conferrence in the convent 
of the Augustines might have then foi-eseen, that that confer- 
ence would one day bear fruit. 

The reputation of Luther attracted a numerous auditory,-— 
professors, courtiers, burghers, students, came in crowds. The 
following are some of the Doctor's "^paradoxea," — for by that 

« Ihr babt, bei Gott, tinen kSetlichen Credenz. (Jj. Epp. 1. ii.) 
t L Epp. r. iu. 
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name he designated his theses. Even in our day, perhaps^ 
9ome might giv^ them no better name; yet it would be easy 
to render them in propositions obvious to common sense. 

<' 1. The law of Gkxl is a salutary rule of life ; and jret il 
cannot help man in the obtaining of righteousness ; but on the 
contrary impedes him." 

*' 3. Works of men^ let them be as £iir and good as they 
may, are yet evidently nothing but mortal sins." 

^ 4. Works that are of God, however unsightly and evil in 
appearance, have yet an endless efficacy." 

"7. The works of the righteous themselves would be 
mortal sins, — i^ from a holy reverence of the Lord, they did 
liot fear that their works might indeed be mortal sins."* 

<' 9. To say that works done out of Christ are truly dead 
works, — ^but not mortal sins, — is a dangerous forgetfulness of 
the fear of God." 

" 13- Free will, since the fall of man, is but an empty 
word ; and if man does all he can, he still sins mortally." 

<' 16. A man who dreams he can attain to grace by doing 
all that is in his power, adds sin to sin, — and is doubly guiky." 

^^ 18 It is certain that man must altogether despair of his 
own ability, if he would be made capable of receiving the 
grace of Christ" 

<'21. A theologian of this world calls good— evil, and 
evil — good ; but a teacher of the cross is a teacher of truth." 

" 22. The wisdom) which applies itself to learn the invisi- 
ble perfections of Grod from his works, puffs up, blinds, and 
hardens men." 

'^23. The law calls forth God's anger: slays, accurses, 
judges, and condemns, whatsoever is not in Chrisi.^f 

'' 24s Tet this wisdom (.§ 22,) is not an evil ; and the law 
(§. 23,) is not to be rejected ; but he who learns not the wis- 
dom of God under the Cross, turns to evil whatever is good." 

* Justorum opera enent martalia, nisi pio Dei timore ab ipsismet jottis 
Qt mortalia tunereiitiir. (L. Opp. lat. i. 65.) 

t Le^iram Dei operator, occkUtt m^ledicit, renm flicit, judieat, daanat, 
gnioqukl non eat in Chritto. (ibid.) 
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"25. That man is not juati^ who does many works; but 
ho who, without having yet done works, has much £i^ ia 
Christ." 

" 26. The law says, < Do this,^ and what it enjmns is never 
done ; Grace says, ' Believe in him/ and immediately all is 
perfected."* 

'' 28. The love of God finds nothing in man, but creates in 
him what he loves. Man's love is the gift of his well be- 

k>ved;'t 

Five doctors of divinity attacked these theses. They had 
read them with the surprise that their novelty excited. Such 
theology seemed to them extravagant They, however, en- 
tered on the discussion, as Luther tells us, with a courtesjr 
which inspired him with much esteem for them ; yet with 
great earnestness and discernment. Luther, on his part, mani- 
fested unusual mildness in his mode of reply, unrivalled pa- 
tience in listening to the objections of his opponents, and all 
the quickness of St Paul in solving the difficulties opposed to 
him. His answers, — short, but full of the word of God, — 
astonished his hearers. <^ He is exactly like Erasmus," said , 
many, ^' except that he surpasses him in one thing; — that is, he 
openly professes what Erasmus was satisfied with insinuating."^ 

The disputation was drawing near to its close. The ad- 
versaries of Luther had, at least, x^reated with honour from 
the field ; . the youngest of them, Doctor George Niger, alone 
continued the contest with the powerful disputant; alarmed at 
the bold propositions of the Augustine monk, and not know- 
ing what argument to have recourse to, he exclaimed, with an 
accent of fear^ ^Mf our peasantry heard such things, they 
would stone you to death."§ At these words a general laugh 
went round the assembly. 

* Lex dicit : Fao ! et nunqtiam fit Gratia dicit : Crede in hunc, et 
jam facte sunt omnia, (L. Opp. lat i. 55.) 

t Amor Dei non invenit Bed creat suum diligibile ; amor hominis fit 
a mio diligibili. 

t Bucer in Scbultetet. Anna!. Evang. i«novat. p. 23. 

I Si ruf tiei h»o aodifent, oerte kpidilraa job obruerent «i intcrfloefent. 
(L. Epp. L p. 111.) 
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Yet never did an auditory listen with more attention: to a 
theological discussion. The first words of the Reformer had 
aroused men's minds. Questions, which, but a little while 
before, would have met only with indifference, were, at that 
hour, teeming with interest. An observer might have read 
in the countenances of those present the new ideas which 
the bold assertions of the Saxon Doctor awakened in their 
minds. 

Three youths, especially were much affected. One of 
them, by name Martin Bucer, was a Dominican, of twenty- 
seven years of age, who, in spite of the prejudices of his order, 
seemed unwilling to lose a word of the Doctor's remarks. A 
native of a small town in Alsace, he had, in his sixteenth 
year, entered a convent. He soon shewed such capacity, that 
the more enlightened of the monks formed high expectations 
of him.* " He will, one day," said they, " be an honour to 
our order." His superiors accordingly sent him to Heidel- 
berg, that he might apply himself to the study of philosophy, 
theology, Greek, and Hebrew. At that period, Erasmus pub- 
lished several of his writings. Martin Bucer read them with 
avidity. 

Shortly after this, the first published writings of Luther ap- 
peared. The student of Alsate hastened to compare the doc- 
trines of the Reformer with4he Holy Scriptures. Some mis- 
givings as to the truth of Popery were then awakened in his 
mind.f ^ It was in this \vny that light was spread in those 
days. The Elector Palatine took notice of the young man. 
His powerful and sonorous voice and agreeable manners, his 
eloquence, and the freedom with which he attacked the pre- 
vailing vices, made his preaching remarkable. Appointed 
chaplain to the Elector, he was fulfilling the functions of his 
office, when he heard of Luther's visit to Heidelberg. How 
great was his joy ! , He was among the first to repair to the 

• Prudentioribas monachig epem de se prseclaram excitavit. (Meloh« 
Adam. Yit. Buoeri, p. sJll,) 

t Cum doctrinam in ott traditam earn saeris litem eontoUaMt, qiUB. 
dam in pontificiit reUgione suspecta habere cosptt (Ibid.) 
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hall of the convent of the Augustines. He had with him 
paper, pens, and ink, intending to take notes. But whilst his 
hand rapidly traced the words of Luther, the hand of God 
wrote in imperishable characters on his^ heart the great truths 
he heard. The first gleams of the doctrine of grace dififused 
themselves in his soul in the course of that memorable hour.* 
The Dominican \vas won to Christ. 

Not far from Bucer sate John Brentz, or Brentius, then 
nineteen years of age. Brentz, son of a magistrate of a town 
in Suabia, had been entered student at Heidelberg in his thir- 
teenth year. His application was unequalled. He rose at 
midnight far study. This custom had become so confirmed, 
that in after life he could never sleep after that hour. But at 
a later period he devoted the stillness of these seasons to medi- 
tation on the Scriptures. Brentz was one of the first to dis- 
cern the new light then appearing in Germany. He hailed it 
with a soul overflowing with love.f He eagerly perused the 
writings of Luther. But how was he rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him at Heidelberg ! One of the Doctor's 
propositions especially struck young Brentz. It was this: 
" That man is not justified in the sight of God who does many 
works; but he who, without having yet done works, has much 
faith in Christ." 

A pious woman of Heilbronn, on the Necker, the wife of 
one of the council of that town, named Snepf, following the 
example of Hannah, had dedicated her first-born son to the 
Lord, in the fervent desire to see him devote himself to the 
study of divinity. This young man, born in 1495, made 
rapid progress in learning ; but either from liking, or from 
ambition, or else in compliance with his father's desire, he 
look to the study of jurisprudence. The pious mother griev- 
ed to see her son Ehrhard pursuing a course different from 
that to which she had consecrated him. She admonished him, 

* Primam lucem purioris sententiae de justificatione in buo pectore 
sensit. (Mclch. Adam. Vit. Buceri, p. 211.) 

.t Ingens Dei beneficium la^tus Brentius ag^novit, et gmtk mente am. 
ploxuB est. (Ibid.) 
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expostulated, and again and again reminded him of her vowmade 
at his birth.* At length, overcome by his mother's perseverance, 
Ehrhard Snepf complied, and he soon had such a relish for his 
new studies, that nothing could have diverted him from thens. 

He was very intimate with Bucer and Brentz, and this 
friendship continued as long as they lived ; " for," says one of 
their historians, ^^ friendships founded on the love of literature 
and of virtue are always lasting." He was present with his 
two friends at the disputation at Heidelberg. The paradoxes 
and courageous efforts of the Doctor of Wittemberg gave a 
new impulse to his mind. Rejecting the vain opinion of hu- 
man merit, he embraced the doctrine of the free justification 
of the sinner. 

The next day, Bucer went to Luther. " I had," sajrs he, 
"a familiar private conversation with him, a most exquisite 
repast — of no ordinary viands, but of the truths which he set 
before me. To every objection that I made, the Doctor had a 
ready reply ; and he explained every thing with the grea|est 
clearnesSi Oh I would to Grod I had time to write you more 
about it."f Luther was himself affected with Bucer's deep 
emotion, " He is the only brother of his order,*' he wrote 
to Spalatin, "who is« sincere; he is a young man of great 
promise. He received me with simplicity, and conversed very 
earnestly. He deserves our love and confidencp."J 

Brentz, Snepf, and many others, moved by the new truths 
which were beginning to enlight^ their minds, also visited 
Luther ; they talked and conferred with him; they requested 
an explanation of what they had not understood. The Re- 
former, leaning on the word of God, answered them. Every 
word that he spoke imparted fresh light to their minds. A 
new world seemed to open before them. 

After the departure of Luther, these noble-minded men be- 
gan to teach at Heidelberg. It was fit that they should carry 

* Grebrifl interpellationibus cum voti qaod de nato ipsa faeerat admo- 
neret, et a studio juris ad theologiam quasi conviciis avocaret. (Melch. 
Adami Snepfii Vita.) 

t Oerdesius, Momunent. Antiq. Slc, 

t L. Epp. i. p. 413. 



9a what the man of God had begun, and not leave the torch 
that he had kindled to expire. The disciple will speak when 
the teacher is silent. Brentz, young as he was, undertook to 
expound St. Matthew's Gospel, — at first in his own room--i- 
afterwards, when that apartment was found too small, in the 
hall of Philosophy. The theologians, envious at the con-, 
course of hearers that this young man dr6w together, betrayed 
their irritation. Brentz then took orders, and transferred h^ 
lectures to the college of the canons of the Holy Ghost. 
Thus the fire, already kindled in Saxony, was communicated 
to Heidelberg. The light spread rapidly. This period has 
been called the seed-time of the Palatinate. 

But it was not the Palatinate alone that' reaped the firuits of 
that . memorable disputation at Heidelberg. These courageous 
friends of the truth soon became shining lights in the Church. 
All of them attained to eminent stations, and took' a conspi- 
cuous part in the transactions to which the Reformation gave 
birth. Strasburg, and afterwards England, were indebted to 
ihe labours of Bucer for a purer knowledge of the truth. 
Snepf first declared it at Marburg, then at Stuttgard, at Tu- 
bingen, and at Jena. And Brentz, after having laboured at 
Heidelberg, taught for a long time at Halle in Suabia,* and at 
Tubingen, We shall meet with them again, as we trace the 
course of the Reformation. 

This disputation carried forward Luther himself. He in- 
creased from day to day in the knowledge of the truth. " I 
am one of those," said he, *^ who have myself made progress 
by writing for and instructing others, — not one 6f those who, 
without any such training, have suddenly become gireat and 
learned doctors." 

He was delighted to see the eagerness with* which the * 
young students received the growing truth. This it was that 
comforted him when he found the old doctors so deeply-rooted 
in their opinions. " I have the glorious hope," said he, " that 
even as Christ, when rejected by the Jews, turned towards the 
Gentiles, so we shall see the rising generation receive the 
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true theology, which, these old men, wedded to their vain atid 
fantastical opinions, now obstinately reject"* 

The chapter being ended, Luther proposed returning to 
Wittemberg. The Count Palatine gave him a letter for the 
Elector, dated the 1st of May, in which he said that " the skill 
which Luther had shewn in the disputation did great honour 
to the university of Wittemberg." He was not allowed to 
return on fbot.f The Augustines of Nuremberg conducted 
him as far as Wurtzburg. From thence he went to Erfurth 
with the brethren of that city. Immediately on his arrival, 
he paid a visit to his, former master, Jocodus. The old pro- 
fessor, much grieved and scandalized at the course his pupil 
had taken, was accustomed to prefix to all Luther's proposi- 
tions a thetay the letter which the Greeks made . use of to de- 
note condemnation.f On several occasions he had written to 
the young doctor in a style of reproach. The latter wished 
to answer those letters by word of mouth. Not being admit- 
ted, he wrote to his master: *' All the university, with the ex- 
ception of one licentiate, think as I do. Nay, more:. the 
Prince, the Bishop, several other prelates, and all the most 
enlightened of our citizens, declare unanimously that till now 
they never knew or understood Christ and his Gospel. I am 
willing to receive your reproofs. And even should they be 
harsh, they will appear -gentle to me. Open your heart, 
therefore, without fear ; express your displeasure : I will not 
and cannot be angry with you. God and my own conscience 
are my witnesses."§ 

The old doctor was affected by these expressions of his 
fbrmer pupil. He wished to try whether there were no 
means of removing the condemnatory theta. They talked 
over the subject, but to no purpose. " I made him understand, 
however," sajrs Luther, " that all their dogmas were like that 
creature which is said to devour itself. But it is useless 

• L.Epp. i. p. 112. 

t Veni autera curru qui ieram pedester. (L. Ej^. L p. 110.) 
t Omnibus plac'tis meis nigrum theta pnefigit. (Ibid. p. 111.) 
§ L. Epp. i. p. 111. 
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to talk to a deaf man. These doctors cling to their petty 
distinctions, though they confess that they have nothing to 
confirm them but what they call the light of natural reason, 
— a gloomy chaos to us ip^ho proclaim the one and only 
light, Christ Jesus.*** 

Luther quitted Erfurth in the carriage belonging to the 
convent, which took him to Eisleben. From thence the 
Augustines of the place, proud of the doctor who had done 
such honour to their order and their town, which was his na- 
tive place, furnished him with horses to proceed to Wittem- 
berg at their expense. Every one wished to show some mark 
of afifection and esteem to this extraordipary man, whose fiune 
was daily increasing. 

He arrived on the Saturday after Ascension day. The 
journey had done him good, and his friends thought him look* 
ing stronger and in better health than before he set out.f 
They rejoiced at all that he related. Luther rested for a 
while after the fatigue of his journey and his dispute at Heid- 
elberg ; but this rest was only a preparation foir severer labours. 

* ffm dictamijie nitiotiit Batonlif, quod spud nofl idem est quod 
fsbaos tenebimtum, qui non prsedicmmus aliam lucem quam Christum 
Jesam lucem veram et solam. (L. Epp. I p. 111.) 

- 1 Ita at nounuUis videar fiu^tus habilior et corpulentior. (L. Epp. 
I p. 111.) 
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BOOK IV. . 

tuthbr before thb i.eoatb* 
Mat to December, 1518. 

At length Truth had raised its head ia the midst of the na- 
tions of Christendom. Having triumphed over the inferior 
instruments of the papal power, it was now to enter upon a 
struggle with its head himself. We are about to contemplate 
Luther in close conflict with Roma 

It was after his return from Heidelberg that Luther ad- 
vanced to the attack. His first Theses on the indulgences had 
been -imperfectly understood. He resolved to set forth their 
meaning more plainly. He had found, by the clamours pro- 
ceeding from the blindness and hatred of his enemies, how im- 
portant it was to gain over to the side of the truth the more 
enlightened portion of the nation : — he decided therefore to ap- 
peal to its judgment, by presenting to it the grounds on which 
his new conviction rested. It was quite necessary to itavite 
the decision of Rome ; he did not hesitate to send thither his 
explanations ; while with one hand he held them forth to all 
his impartial and enlightened fellow-countrymen, he, with the 
other, laid them before the footstool of the Sovereign Pontiff! 

These explanations of his theses, which he called solvtions^* 
were written with great moderation. Luther tried to soften 
the passages that had occasioned irritation, and evinced a 
genuine modesty. But, at the same time, he manifested an 
immoveable conviction, and courageously defended every pro- 

* l». 0pp. liCipsig. xvii. p. 29 to ITS, 
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ppBiUoR tbftt truth obliged him to msintain. He repeated, 
once more, that* every Chrii^iaa wha truly repented had re^ 
mission of sins without any indulgence; that the Pope had 
no more power than the lowest priest to do anything beyond 
»imply declaring the forgiveness that God had already grant* 
ed ; that the treasury of the merits of saints^ admini^red by 
the Pope was a pure fiction : and that holy Scripture was 
the sole rule of faith. But let us listen to his own statement 
of some of these things*. 

He begins by laying down the nature of true repentance, 
and contrasts that act of God, by which man is regenerated 
with the mummeries of the Romish Church. " The Greek 
word ' iisravoeiTs" said he, "signifies, put on a new spirit, 
fi new mind, — take to you a new nature, so that, ceasing to be 
earthly, you may become heavenly ; Christ is a teacher of 
the spirit, aftd not of the letter, and hia words are spirit and 
life.'' Thus he teaches a repentance in spirit and in truth, and 
not those outward penances which the haughtiest sinner may 
perform without any real humiliation. — he requires a repent- 
ance, which may be wrought in every situation of life, — un- 
der the purple robe of kings, under the priest's cassock, the 
prince's hat, — in the midst of the splendours of Babylon, 
where Daniel dwelt, — as well as under the monk's frock, or 
the mendicant's rags.* 

Further on we read these bold words: " I care little what 
pleases or displeases the Popa He is a man like other men* 
There feave been many popes who have ^not only taken op 
with errors and vices, but things yet rrwre extraordinary. I 
listen to the Pope as pope, that is, when he speaks in the 
canons, agreeably to the canons or regulates any matter conr 
jointly with a council,— but not when he speaks of his own 
mind. If I acted on any other rule, might I not be required 
to say, with those who know not Jesus Christ, that the hor- 
rible massacVesof Christians, by which Julius II. was stained, 
were the good deeds of a kind shepherd of the Lord's sheep ?"t 

" I must needs wonder," he continues, " at the simplicity of 

* ♦On the finit Thesi*. t Tliepw 26. 
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tboM wko have Mid that thd two swoids m the Grospel iqnre^ 
sent the one the spiritual, the other the temporal power. True 
it is, that the Pope hokts a sword d* Iron, and thus c^ers hlnoh 
self to the view of Christians not as a tender father, hut as an 
awful tyrant. Alas ! God, in his anger, hath given us the 
sword we preferred, and withdrawn that whieh we despised. 
Nowhere, in all the earth, hare there been more cruel wars 
than among Christians. Why did not the same ingeniom 
critic who supplied this fine commentary, interpret the narra- 
tive of the two keys delivered to St. Peter in the same subtle 
manner, and establish, as a dogma of the Church, that one 
serves to unlock the treasury of heaven, and the other thetrea* 
suresof this worM?"* 

" It is impossible," says he, ^ for a man to be a Ohristiaii 
without having Christ ; and, if he has Christ, he has, at the 
same time, all that is in Christ. What gives peac#to the con* 
science is that, by faith, our sins^areno more ours, but Christ's, 
upon whom God hath laid them ail ; and that, on the other 
hand, all Christ's righteousness is ours, to whom God hath 
given it. Christ lays his hand upon us, and we are healed* 
He casts his mantle upon us, and we are clothed ; for he ts the 
glorious Saviour, blessed for ever."f 

With such views of the riches of salvation by Christ, there 
could no longer be any need of indulgences. 

At the same time that Luther thus attacked the papal rule, 
he spoke honourably of Leo X. " The times we live in,'^ 
said he, " are so evil, that even persons of the highest station 
have no power to help the Church. We have at this time a 
very good Pope in Leo X. His sincerity and learning are a 
matter of joy to us. But what can he do alone, amiable and 
gracious as he is? He deserved, assuredly, to be elected 
Pope in better times. In these days we deserved none but such 
as Julius 11. or Alexander VI." '*' ' 

He then came to this point, — " I will speak out, in a few 
words and boldly. — The Church requires to be reformed. And 
it is a work neither for one man, as the Pope, — ^nor for several 

• Thc«i§ 80. t Theflji 37. 
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as the cardi&ab and fathers in eotmcil assembIed,^-*bot fcHr tke 
whole world ; or rather it is a work which appertaiiui to God 
alone. As to the time when such Reformation shall com- 
mence, he only knows it who has appointed all time. The 
barriers are thrown down, and it is no longer in our power to 
restrain the overflowing billows." 

These are a few of the d^larations and thoughts which 
Luther addressed to the more enlightened of his countrymen. 
Whitsuntide was drawing near , and thus it was at the same 
seas(m which die apostles rendered to their risen Saviour 
the flrst testimony of thdr fiuth, that Ldither, the new aposlle, 
published this animated testimony, in which he breathed forth 
hiB ardent desires for the resurrection of the Church. On 
Whitsun-eve, 22d May, 1518, he despatched this writing to 
the Bishop of Brandenburg, his ordinary, accompanied with 
these wor&; 

<' Most worthy Father in God I 

" It is now some time since a new and unheardoi doctrine, 
concerning the apostolic indulgences began to be preached in 
these parts : the learned and the unlearned were troubled by 
it ; and many persons known, or personally unknown to me, 
requested hie to declare from the pulpit, or by writing, my 
opinion of the novelty — I will not say the impudence — of the 
doctrine I refer to. At first I kept myself silent and neutral 
But, at last, things came to such a pass, that the Pope's holi- 
ness was compromised. 

« What could I do 1 1 thought it my part neither to ap- 
prove nor condemn these doctrines, but to open a discussion on 
this important subject, till such time as the holy Church should 
pronounce upon it. 

" No one presenting himself, or accepting the challenge to 
a discu8sk>n which I had invited all the world, and my 
theses being coosidered not as matter of debate, but as propo- 
sitions dogmatically asserted J*— I find myself obliged to put 
forth an explanation of ^em. Deign, tfaer^re, to accept 

* Non at disputabilia Kd aiierta acc^^erentur. (L. Epp. L 114.) 
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ibese o^rifigs^ tbat I present to yoir, most clemeQt Bishop. 
And that all may see that I am not acting presumptuously, I 
entreat your revertoce to take pen and ink and blot out or 
even throw into the fire wllaterer may displease you, I know 
that Christ needs none of my labour or services, and that he 
can easily, without my instrumentality, make known the good 
tidings in his church. Not that the denunciations and threats 
of ray enemies alaim me.. Quite the contrary* If they were 
not so wanting in pnidence, and lost to shame, no one should 
hear or know anything about me. I woi^d immure myself 
in a corner, wad there study alone for my own profit. If this 
matter is not of God, it wiU certainly not be to niy honour, 
nor to the honour of any man, but will come to nought. 
May glory and honour be t© him to whom alonelhey belong I" 

Luther was, up to this time, under the infiuence of respect 
for the head of the church : he gave credit to Leo for justice 
and a love of truth. Accordkigly he resolved to write to him 
also. A week after, on Trinity Sunday, 30th May 1518, he 
addressed to him a letter, of which the following are some 
fragments. 

"To the Most blessed Father, Pope Leo X., Supreme 
Bishop, — brother Martin Ludier, an Augustine, wishes eternal 
salvation! 

*^ I hear, most holy Father, that evil reports circulate con- 
cerning me, and that my name is in bad odour with y6t}r 
Holiness. I am called a heretic, an apostate, a traitor, and a 
thousand other reproachful names. What I see surprises me, 
and what I hear alarms ma But the sole foundation of my 
tranquiUity remains unmoved, being a pure and quiet con- 
science. O, holy Father ! deign to hearken to me^ who am 
but a child and need instruction." 

Luther then relates the afiair from its beginning, and thus 
proceeds: 

" Nothing was heard in all the taverns but complaints of 
the avarice of the priests, attacks on the power of the keys, 
and of the supreme bishop. ,. I call . all Germany to witness. 
* Incptias. 



When f heard these thkigs, my zeal was aroused ibr the 
glory of Christ,-*-if 1 uhderstand roy own heart j or if an- 
otheT construction is to be put on my conduct, — my young and 
warm Wood wd« infkmed. 

^ I represented the matter to certain princes of the Church, 
but some laughed at me, and others turned a deaf ear. The 
awe of- your name 8eem€d to have make all motionless. 
Thereupon, 1 published this<lMpute» . 

" This, then, holy Father^ this is the action which has been 
said to have set the whole world in a flame 1 

" And now what am I to do ? I cannot retract what I have 
said) and I see that this publication draws down on me, from 
all sides, an inexpressible hatred. I have no wish to appear in 
the great world, — for 1 am unlearned, of small wit, and far 
too inconsiderable for such great matters, more especially in 
this illustrious age^ when Cicero himself, if he ^ere living) 
would be constrained to hide himself in some dark corner.* 

" But in order to appease my enemies And satisfy the de- 
gres of many friends, I here publish my thoughts. I publish 
them, holy Father, that I may dwell the more safely under 
your protection. All those who desire it may here see with 
what simplicity of heart, i have petitioned the supreme au- 
thority of the Church to instruct me, and what respect I have 
manifested for the power of the keys.f If I had not acted 
with propriety, it would have been impossible that the serene 
lord Frederic, Duke and Elector of Saxony, who shines fore- 
iBOSt among the friends of the apostolic and christian truth, 
should have endured that one, so dangerous as I iqxi asserted 
to be, should continue in his univeiBity of WiUemberg. 

" Therefore, most holy Father, 1 throw myself at the feet 
of your Holiness, and submit myself to you^ with all that I 
have and all that I am. Destroy my cause or espouse it : 
pronounce either for, or against me ; take my life, or restore 

♦ " Sed cogit necessitag me Anserem strepere inter olores," adds Lu- 
tfatf. (Ii. Epp. i. m.) . 

( t Gtuam pur^ umpliciterque ecclesiasticam poteftateiu et rever^ntiam 
claviom quttsierim et coluerira. (Ibid.) 
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k, as yott please; I will receive yoar voice as thai of .Christ 
himself^ who presides and Q)eaks through you* If I have 
deserved death, I reAise not to die;* the earth is the Lord's^ 
and all that therein is. IVfoy He he praised for ever and ever. 
May He maintain you to all et^nity. Amen. 

" Signed the day of the Holy Trinity, m the year 15)& 
Brother Martin Luther, Augustine." 

What humility and truth in this fear, or rather this admis- 
sion of Luther, that his young and warm hlood had perhaps 
taken fire too hastily 1 We see here the man of sincerity, 
who, instead of presuming on himself, dreads the influence of 
bis passions, even in such actions as are most conformable to 
the commandment of God. This is not the language pf a 
proud fiinatio. We behold Luther's earnest desire to gain 
over Leo to theeause of truth, to avoid all sphism, and to cause 
the Reformation {the necessity of which he proclaimed,) to pro* 
ceed from the highest authority in the Church, Certainly, it 
is not he^ who can be accused of having broken up that unity 
of the western Church, which so many of all sects have since 
regretted. On the contrary, he gave up ever3rthing but truth 
that he might maintain it It was his adversaries who, refus- 
ing to allow the fulness and sufficioicy of the salvation 
wrought by Jesus Christ, tore to direds the Lord's vesture at 
the foot of the cross. 

After writing this lett^, Luther, on the same day, wrote to 
his friend Staupitz, Vicar-general of his order* It was through 
him that he resolved to forward to Leo both his ^^ Solutions'' 
and his letter. 

" I beg of you," said he, " to receive with fiivour the poor 
productions that I send you,f and to forward them to the ex- 
cell^t Pope Leo X Not that I m^m by this to draw yod 
into the peril in which I stand ; I am resolved myself to m- 

* Gtunre, beatlwime Patw^ pnxBtratom me pe^ibns taae Beatitadmm 
offero, cum omnibus quae snm et habeo ; Tivifica, occide ' voca, revoca ; 
approba, reproba, ut placnerit. Yocem tuam Tocem Christi in te praeai- 
dentia et loquentis agnoacam. Si mortem mefai, mod B09 recowitlo. 
(li. Epp. i. p. m.) 

t The Solutiona. 
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Olr the whole dangert Christ will look to it, and make it ap- 
pear whether what I have said comes from him or myself, — 
Christ, without whom the Pope's tongue cannot move, nor 
the hearts of kings decree. 

** As for those who threaten me, I have no answer for them 
biit the saying of Renchlin : * The poor man has nothing to 
f«ir, for he has nothing to lose.'* I have neither money nor 
estate, and I desire none. If I have sometimes tasted of hon- 
our and good report, may He who has begun to strip me of 
them finish his work. All that is left me is this wretched 
body, enfeebled by many trials — let them kill it by violence or 
fraud, so it be to the gtory of God : by so doing they will but 
shcMTten the term of my life by a few hours. It is sufficient for 
me that I have a precious Redeemer, a powerful High Priest, 
my Lord Jesus Christ I will praise him as long as I havo- 
breath. If another will not join me in praising him, what is 
that to me ?" 

In these words we read the innermost heart of Luther. 

Wfaikt lie was thus placing confidence in Rome, Rome had 
thovgfatt of vengeance against him. As early as the 3rd of 
Aprils Cardinal Raphael de Rovera had written to the Elector 
Frederic in the Pope's name, to imiinate that some suspicion 
w» entertained of his fidelity, and to desire him to avoid pro* 
teeting Luther. ^^ The Cardinal Raphael," observed the lat- . 
\m, " woyid have been well pleased to see me burned alive 
b^ Doke Frederic.'^ Thus Rome was beginning tb torn 
atms against Luther; her first blow was directed to the de- 
priving him of his protector's ^vour. If she succeeded in 
destroying this sheker of the monk of Wittemberg, he would 
fall an easy prey to her agents. 

The G^man sovereigns were very tenacious of their repu- 
tationas Christian ptinces. The slightest suspicion of heresy 
filled them with fears. The Roman Court had skilfully taken 
advantage of this disposition of mind. Frederic had always 
been attached to the religion of his Others, t Hence the Car- 

♦ etui pftiipor est nihil timeti aihil potest perdei^. (L.Epp. i. 118.) • 
t L.Opp.(W.)xv.p.839* 
▼OIm I. 27 
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difial Raphaefl^s tetter produced a r&ry consideralde impret* 
81011 upon his mind. But, on the other hand, tbe Elector 
made it a rule never to be hasty in any thing* Helsnew that 
truth was not always on the side of. the strongest The dis« 
putes of the Empire with Rome bad taught him to discern the 
interested views of that Court He had ardved at the c^vic* 
tion that, to be a christian prince, it was not necessary to hfi a 
slave to the Pope. 

*' He was not one of those profane persons," says M^anc* 
thon, "who would stifle all changes in their very birth. 
Frederic submitted himself io the will of God^ He carefully 
read the writings that were put forth, and would not allow aay 
to destroy what he thought true." He pos^^essed this powcr#" 
Besides, being absolute sovereign of his own dominions, he 
enjoyed at least as much respect throughout the Empire at 
was4»id to the Emperor himself 

It is probable that Luther received some intimation of this 
letter W Cardinal Raphaers, which reached the Ekcterr on 
the 7th of July. Perhaps it was in the pxoepect ef ex^m- 
municiEitum, which this Roman missive sealed to lbrefoode,thae 
he ascended the pulpit of Wittemberg on the iStkof the same 
month, and preached a discourse on that topic, which made a 
deep impression on his hearers. He explained ibhe distinotiDii 
oetween inward snd tmtward exeomftinnications^ the focmer 
excluding from communion with God, and the kttet,irom the 
rites aftd- ceremonies of the Church. ^*No one," said he^ 
" can reconcile the fallen soul to God but the Lord. No one 
can separate a man from communion with God but that n»a 
himself, by his own sins« Blessed is that man.whodiea i»der 
an unjust sentence of excommunieation ! Whiistj 6xt righler 
ousness^ sake, he sufifers a cruel judgment from men, he receives 
from God the crmvn of everlasting haji^sss l^* . 

Some loudly commended this bold language; others were 
yet more enraged by it, - 

But Luther did not now stand alone ; and though hn faith 

needed no other support than thpt of God himself he had 

' called up on all sides a power that protected bi^^om hjs ene- 
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tme& TheToke4>f this man had been heard \^ fiie whote 
Gerciiaa nattoD* From hia sermoos and writings issued beanis 
df Hght which awakened and illuminatied hia^ con(emporarie& 
The energy of his feith rushed like a stream of fire upon the 
&xmm besrts c^ men. The life whieh 'God had given to thk 
eKtraordioary mind \yas imparted to the dead body of the 
6hiirch. Chriateialom, which had remained motionless for 
80 many years^ was now alive with religious enthu^asnu 
The popular attachment to the superstitions of Rnnanism was 
doily lessening ; those who came with money in hand to pur« 
eimse pardon were every day fewer ;• and the reputation of 
Luther was everyday extended. Men's thoughts were d^ 
nxted Coward him, and he was hailed with affection and respect; 
as the intrcq^kl defender of troth and freedom .f Doubtless all 
did not penetrate the depths of the doctrines he proclaimed. It 
Was enough for the greatV number to know that the new doc- 
tor stood up again^ the Pope; and that, at bis powerful word, 
the docdinion of the priests and monks was tottering to its fall 
The ftltack of Luther was to them like a heacoa*fire on a moim* 
tain-top, which announces to a whole peophs the moment 
for bursting their bonds. Luther wastnot aware of the infhi^ 
eftee he had obtained, till all the generous spirits among hk 
countrymen had by acolamation acknowledged him their 
leader. Bot to many the appearance of Luther was mudi 
Ciorethan this. The word of God, which he handled with 
so muck power, penetrated to the souls of men like a two% 
edged swoid. In many hearts an ardent desire was kindled 
to^ obtain the assurance of pardon and everlasting life. Since 
the first ages of the Church, there had not been witnessed such 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. If the preachinj} 
of P«iter the Hermit and of Bernard had induced multitudes, 
during the middle ages, to assume outwardly the symbol c^ 
Ihe cross, the preaching of Li!kther influ^cwl the hearts of 
men to take up the true cross, — the truth that saves the soul. 
'{'he superstruettife, which then encumbered the Churchy had 

♦ lUrescebant manuB largentiuro. (Cochlseus, 7 ) . * 
. t Luthero aufem contra aagebatur atietoritaSr faVor, fidea, tMm/^ 



amotkevftd true pttljr : tbe ibrni Imd extioftriafacd the spird* 
Tiio wokI of power gtren to Luther was as a breath ci hSa to 
Chnsteocbm. At fifst sight the writiogs of Lutb^ earried 
with them the sympathy both of the £iith&l and of the mib^ 
lierer ;-«--of the latter, beeaiise the positsre ^ctrules^ ^kAor- 
wards to be established, were not yet .fully opened; <tf the 
fiirmer, becaose those doctnnes were in prineipie comprised 
in that living &ith, which his writings set forth with so muck 
power. Hence Uto in&ienee of these writings wsftunbounded 
They spread instantaneously throughout Qermany, and the 
whole worldi Everywhert a persuasion existed that what 
men now beheld was not meeely the rise of a new sect, but a 
new bitdi of the Church and of society^ - Those who were 
then bom again by the breath of Ood's Spirit rallied round 
him who had been instrumei^l in trnpar^og to them spiritual 
USd, Chrislendom was divided in^o two opposing parties} 
the one contending for the spirit against form ; and the other 
ft r form against the spirit* On the side of lorm there was, it is 
tme^ every appearance of strength and magnificence; on the 
side of the spirit theve was weakness and littleneas. But fonra, 
void of the spirit, is as an empty body which the first breath maf 
overthrow. Its reasmblance of strength serves only to eaEas-. 
perate the hostility and hasten its downfall Thus, the simplo 
word of truth had called ibrth a whole host in &voiurof Luthw. 
It could not be otherwise, for the nobles were beginning t» 
bestir themselves, and the emptra and the Qhnreh wert^ air 
iready uniting their forces to rid themselves of the tf oubjs^ 
some monk. The Emperor Maximilian was then holding 
an imperial diet at Augsburg. Six Electors had repaired 
thither in person at his summons; All the Germanic stal^ 
had their representatives hi this assembly. The ki«gs ff 
France, of Hungary, and of Poland, had sent ambassadors 
All these princes and envoys displayed great magnificence* 
The war against the. Turks was one of the. causes for which 
tke di^. was held. The Snhan Selin^ after having ,poisoi»Bd 
his Either, and put his brothers and their children to death, 
hfd, ayried his vic^^rious ar^is int^ Armenia, Egjrptt 
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«n4 Syria: SeHoils apprehensions were entertained tbtt 
he might pUsh forwtrd his armies into Italy and Htinga- 
ly. It was not long, however, befoi« death closed his ca- 
reer. But Leo X. did not, on thai account, abandon the pro- 
ject of a new crusade. His legate earnestly exhorted the Ger- 
inanic atates to prepare fiyr war. " Let the clergy," said he, 
."pay a tenth, the laity a fiftieth part erf their property • let 
«ach fbmily furnish the pay of one soldiery let the rich gire 
snmial conlributiond, and all will g0 well." The states, beat- 
tog va mind the bad use that had been made of former coft- 
tribtttions, and infliieneed by the prudent advice of the Elector 
Frederic, cootaated. themselves with answering that ti^ 
would consider the matter, and at the same time brought for- 
ward new grie^nances against Rome. A Latin discourse, pub- 
lished whilst the Diet was sitting, boldly pointed out to the 
German :prif)ees the real.danger. "You wish," said the au- 
thor, '^ to expel the Turk. Your intention is good, bit I fear 
you are mistaken as to his person. You must look for him ia 
Italy^ and not in Asia. Each of otir princes hta power suf 
.fieknt-to defend his country against the Turk of Asia; but sis 
to the Turk of Romey the whole of Christendom is not suffi- 
cient to conquer him. The foimer has not yet done us any 
hartn, Ae latter walfceth about everywhere thirsting for the 
Wood of thie poor.*'* 

Anether afiair no less imptNrtant was to engage the attoi- 
tion of the Diet Maximilian wished to have his grandson 
Charles, who was already ICing of Spain and Naples, pro 
claimed King of the Romans, and his successor in the Im- 
perial dignity. The Pope understood his own interest too 
well to i^ish to see the throne of the Empire filled by a prince 
whose power in Italy might mabe him so formidable to him- 
self. The Emperor imagined that he had gained over to 
his side the majority of tho Electors and of the states ; but ho 
met with a decided opposition from Frederic. It was in vain 
that he solicited him ; m vain did the ministers and bestfrimida 
of the Elector join their entreaties to the solicitations of the 

Scbr^ck, K. Gench. n. d. E. i n. 156. . 
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Emperor ; the Prince was inexorable, and showed, as has ieeft 
observed, that he had finxmess of mind not to depart from a 
resolution of which Ife had seen the propriety* The Empe- 
ror's design foiled. 

From that time JVIaximilian sougfht to insinuate himself into 
the good graces of the Pope, in order to win his aasent to his 
fiivourite plan. Wishing to give him a particular proof of 
his attachment, he wrote to him (on the 5th of Augifst) tte 
£)llowing letter : " Most holy Father, we were informed some 
da3rs since, that a brother of the Augustine order, nai&ed 
Martin Luther, had taken himself to maintain certain propo- 
sitions relative to the sale of indulgences. What gites us the 
more concern is, that the aforesaid brother meets with many 
protectors, amongst whom are some o€ exalted rank.* If 
yout Holiness, and the most reverend Fathers of the Church 
(the Cardinals) do not promptly exert yoUr authority to put 
an end to th^e scandalous proceedings, these mischievous 
teachers will not only seduce the common people, but wiU 
involve great princes in their deistruction. We will be care- 
ful to enforce throughout our Empire, whatever your Soil- 
ness shall decree on this sulject, to the glory t^f Almighty Gfod." 
. This letter must have been writtten in consequence of feome 
Tather warm discussion that Maximilian had had with Fred- 
eric. The same day the Elector wrote to Raphad de Rovera. 
He was doubtless apprised that the Emperor was addressing 
the Roman PontifiJ and, in order to parry the blow, he him- 
self opened a feommunicalion with Rpme. 

*^ It will ever be my desire," said he, *^ to piove my sub. 
inisston to the universal Church. 

" Therefore have I never defended the writings and discourses 
of Doctor Martin Luther, t hear, however, that he has uni- 
formly expressed his willingness to appear, under a safe-con- 
duct, before learned, christian, and impartial judges, to defend 
his doctrine, and to submit to their decision, if they should be 
able by the Scriptures, to convince him of error."f 

* Defeniores et patronos etiam potenten quos dietus frater coniecutjia 
tst. (Raynald ad am I51«.) / f h. 0pp. lat. xvH. p. 169. 
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Leo X, who, tmtil this hour, had allowed the matter to take 
its course, roused at length hy the outcry of theologians and 
monks, now appointed an ecclesiastical court in Rome, for the 
purpose of judging Luther, and in which the Reformer's great 
enemy, Sylvester Prierias, was it once accuser and judge; 
The preliminaries were sopn arranged, and the court sum- 
moned Luther to appear before it in person within sixty days. 

Luther was at Wittemherg, quietly awaiting the good efiects 
which he imagined his submissive letter to the Pope was cal- 
culated to produce, when, on the 7th August, two days only af- 
ter the letters from Frederic and Maximilian had been despatch- 
ed to Rome, he received the summons from the papal tribiinaL 
•* At the moment that I looked for bfenediction," said he, " I 
saw the thunderbolt descend upon me. I was like the lamb 
that troubled the stream at which the wolf was drinking. 
Tetzel escaped, and I was devoured." 

This sttomont threw all Wittemberg into isonstemalion, 
for, whaterer course Luther might take he could not escape 
danger. If he went to Rome he would become the Tictim of 
his enemies. If he refused to appear, he woukl, as usual be 
condemned for contumacy, and would not escape, for it was 
known that the Legate had received from the Pope an order 
to strain every nerve to excite the Emperor and the German 
princes against Luther. His friends were alarmed. Shall 
the preacher of the trtith go and risk his life '• in that great 
city, drunk with the blood of Jhe saints and of the martyrs of 
Jesus ?" Shall every man who ventures to lift his head in the 
midst of the enslaved nations of Christendom be, on that ac- 
count, struck down ? Shall this man be trampled under foot, 
who seemed fdrmed to resist a power which nothing had pre- 
vtotisly been able to withstand ? Luther himself could see no 
one but the Elector able to save him ] l]ut he preferred deaSi 
to endangering his prinee's safety. Hie friends at last agreed 
on an expedient which would not compromise Frederic. Let 
him refuse Luther a safe-conduct : the latter would then have 
a fair excuse for not appearing. at Rome. 

On the 8th of August^ Luther wrote to Spalatin to ask him 
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to use his influence with the Elector, to have bis cause heard 
in Qenoany. " See," said he, writing to Staupitz, " what 
snares they lay for me, and how I am surrounded hy thoma. 
But Christ lives and reigns, the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. My conscience tells, me that I have taught the truths 
though truth appears still more odious^ because I teach, it, 
The Church is the womb of Rebecca. The chUdren muat 
struggle together, even to the endangering of the mother's 
lile,* As to the rest, pray to the Lord that I may not take toa 
much joy in the triaE May God not lay this sin to their 
charge P' 

The friends of Luther did not confine themselves to consul- 
tations and complaints. Spalatin wrote, on the part of the* 
Elector, to Benner, the Emperor's secretary: " Doctor Mw- 
tin will willingly submit hiinself to the judgment of any of 
the universities of Germany, except Erfurth^ Leipzic, ai^ 
Frankfort on the Oder, which h^Ve forfeited their claim tp be 
^garded as impartial It is out of his power to appear lU 
Borne in person."f 

The members of the university of Wittemberg addressed an 
intercessory letter to the Pope himself " His weak health,'' 
they said, speaking of Luther, and the dangers of the joomejl 
make it difficult, and even impossible^ that he should obey the 
order of your Holiness, His distress and his entreaties incline 
us to compassionate him. We beseech you then, most Holy 
Father, as obedient children, to look upon him in the light oi 
one who has never been tainted by any doctrines opposed to 
the tenets of the Bomish Church." 

The university, in its solicitude, addressed another letter the 
sanne day to Charles von MiUitz, a Saxon gentleman, who 
was chamberlain to the Pope, and was much esteemed by hint- 
In this letter they gav« a more decided testinK>ny in favour of 
Luther, than they had dared to do in the former. ^^ The re- 
verend father, Martin Luther, the Augustine," said they, *' is 

* Uterus Rebecca? est : panmlos in eo coUidi neeesie est, ettuaft tiiq;iit 
ad periculum matris. (L. Epp. i. p. 138.) 
t L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 173. 
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A«t4n>Me9t and most distingiMsiied member of our mtly^rityi 
For several years, we have been witnesses of his talent, hin 
teamiiigr, his intimate ao^^uantaoce with arts and literatare, 
tm u^eproaehaUe morals, and . his traty christian depoxt> 
ment."* — This strong sympathy of those about -him is one of 
the greatest pnoofe of Luthei^a worth. 
' WhMsi the result of this applieatioa was aDxio«»Iy awaited, 
it was settled with less diffiouky than might have been expect- 
ed. The Legate de Vio, mortified at his feilure in the commis- 
sion he had received to excite a general war agaimt the Turks, 
wished to give importance to his embassy into Germany by 
ionw other distiilgajshed servke« He thought that if he w«re 
* to extirpate heresy he diould redira to Rtmie with honour* 
fie thcirefore pedtlooed the Pope to put this affidr into his 
bands. Leo, on his part, was well disposed towards FrederiCi 
for having so firmly resisted the election of Oharks. He felt 
that he mlgfat again have need of his assistance. Without 
lurther rslefence to the former summons, he commissioned his 
L^fate, by a brief, ^ed the 2dd of August, to investigate the 
affinr in G(ermany« The Pope conceded nothing by consent 
ing to this mode of proceedii^^ and in case Luther should be 
prevailtd on to retract, the publicity and scandal that moat 
have attended his appeannce at Rome would be avoided. 

*' We clMirge you," aaid the Pope, ^ to compel the aforesaid 
Luther to appear b^re you ia person ; to prosecute and re- 
duce him io submission without delay, as soon as you shaU 
have received this our order ; he having dhready been dedareda 
heretic by our dear brother Je»©me, bishop of Ascufcin*"t 

<< For thk purpose," said he, '^ invoke the power and assist- 
iHsee of our very dear son in Christ, llaximilian, and the 
•dier princes of Germany, and of all the communities, vmir 
versities, and potentates, whether ecclesiastical or secular* 
And when you have secured his peison, cauae hio^ to be 

♦ L. 0pp. (lat.) i. 183, 184. L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 171, 172. 
t DictoQi Latheram haereticum per praedictum aaditorem jaai deolsN 
atom, (fiftve henm ad Tbomam.) 
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cbtened in safe costody, tliit he mfty be brought bdbre 



We 0eethst tbk indulgvnt ooncetsioii of the Pof^e^ wiMiit- 
de elae than an expedient Jk- dragf iog Lather to ^sie. 
.Then follows the milder alternatita , 

^< If he should return to a aense of his dntf^ and mk pardoo 
f^r so great an ofiencej freely and «f hi^ own accord, we give 
-yoa power to receive ium into the unity of holy mother 
Church" 

The Pope soon returns to his maledieti<m8« 
' <^ If he shoald pernst m his stubbortmess, and yoQ fail te 
get possession of hts person, we give yoii power to proscribe 
him in all places in Germany ; to put away, cnrse, and ex> • 
communieate all those who are attached tx> him, and^to ea- 
join all Cbristtuis to shim their society." 

Even this it not enooghr. 
: " And to the end," he continues, *^ that this pestilence may 
the more easily be root^ out, you will excommunicate all the 
prelates, religious orders, universities, communities, county 
4ukes, and potentates, the Emperor Maximilian excepted,- who 
'shall neglects seize the said Martin Luther, and his adhe* 
rents, and send them to you under proper and safa- eUstody; 
And if, (which God forbid,) the aforesaid princes, eomrminittea, 
' vniversities, and potentates, or any whe belong to them, sheher 
■the said Martin atid his adherents, or giv6 then publicly or 
eecretly, directly or inditedly, assistance and advice, we fcijr 
an interdict on these prinea», communities, unim^ties, and 
potentates, with their towns, borotighs, coumriea, and vHkgei^ 
-as well as on the towns, boroughs, com^ries^ aikd' viTIages, 
"^efre the said Martin shall take refiige, as long as he nbadi. 
Remain there, and three days after he shall haveiquitled llie 
same." 

This audacious power, which af&cts to betiie eavthly re- 
presentative of him who said : " God sent not his Son into the 

« Braehio cogast atqne compellas, et eo in potestate tah fedacto earn 
sub fidcli custodid rstioeas, ut coram nobis sistefttfr. (^^tS lieoniff ad 
Thowam.)' 



world tq condemii the world, but that the woT;ld thrciuf h him 
might be sayed,"-^M:ozitmoe8 it9 aoalbemaa ; aod, after lmym|f 
pronouBjced penalties against ecclesiastics ofieQding> thus 
proceeds: 

" As to the laity, if they do not obey your orders, without 
any delay or demur, we declare them reprobate, (excepting 
^always his Imperial Majesty,) unable to perform any lawful 
ect, disentitled iq christiim burial^ and deprived of all fi^ 
which they may hold, either from the apostolic see,x>r from 
any lord whatever."* 

Such was the treatment that awaited Luther. The Romtui 
despot had prepared every thing to crush him. He had sot 
every engine at workj even the quiet of the grave must be 
invaded. His ruin seemed inevitable. Ho\y could be escape 
this powerful combination ? But Rome had miscalculated ; 
the movement excited by the Spirit of God could' not be 
q^uelled by the. decrees of its chancery. 
. £yen thp semblance of a jqst and impartial inquiry had 
been disregarded; and Luther had already been d^i^nsd aa 
herebc, not only before he had been heard, but even long U^ 
fore the expiration of the time allowed ibr his personally ap- 
pearing. The passions, (and never arq they more stronglj^ 
excited than in religious discussions,) break through all ^imi 
of justice. Not only in the Soman church, but in those.Pro- 
testant churches which have depi^rted from the Qospel, and in 
every place were truth has been ibiaaken^do we find it treeH* 
ed in this way. All means seem good ^egainst the Gospel. 
We frequently see men, who, in any other case, would shrink 
fiom committing the least injustice, not hesitating to txample 
under foot all lule aod equity, when Christianaty, oi her wit* 
nesses^ are concerned. 

When Luther eventually came to the kllowledge c^ this 
brief, he gave free expression to his ind«gQMipn. <^ The most 
rqmarkable p^r^ of the tran^apUoa is tbia^" said he; ^^tiicr 
brief was issued the 23rd of A^ust ; I was anmsMiied the 

• InfhmiaB et inhabilitatii ad onmei aettisbgitimiw, eecIeuMticfle sepiil. 
tnrs, privationit qooqae feudonim. (Breve Leooit ad Thoraam.) 



7A of Aagxwt; w (hat between the sammons and the brie^ 
sixteen days had elapsed. Now, make the calculation, and 
you will find that my Lord Jerome, bishop of Ascutan, pro- 
ceeded^against me, pronounced judgment, condemned me, and 
declared me a heretic, before the summons reached me, or, at 
the most, within sixteen days after it had been forwarded to 
wie. Now, I ask what becomes of the sixty days that are 
granted me in the summons itself They began the 7th of 
August— they would expire the 7th of October. ... Is this 
the style and manner of the Roman Court, that in the same 
day she summons, eschorts, accuses, judges, condemns, and de- 
clares guilty, and this, too, in the case of one who is at such 
a distance from Rome, and who can have no knowledge of 
what is going onl . What answer can they make to all this? 
They certainly forgot to clear their brains with hellebore, be- 
fore they had recourse to such clumsy artifice.'** 

But at the same time that Rome was arming the legate with 
lier tbimders, she was endeavouring, by soft and flattering 
speeches, to detach from Luther's interest the prince whose 
p9wer shs mo^ dreaded. The same day, (the 2$rd of Au- 
gttst, 1518,) the Pope wrote to the Electer of Saxony. He 
had recDurse to the same practised policy which we have be* 
lore noticed, and sought to flatter the Prince's vanity. 

** Dear Son," said the Roman Pontiff, " when we think of 
your aobte and worthy family ; of you, who are its ornament 
and head; when we remember how you and your ancestois 
have always wished (ouphoM the Christian ftiith and the hon- 
our and dignity of the Holy 8^, we cannot believe that a 
nan who abamlons' the feith can re)y on your Highnesses &- 
wwr, and recklessly give the rein to hts wickedness. And 
yet reports have reached us from all quarters, that a eettain 
brctther Martin Luther, a monk of the order of St. Augus- 
tine, acting the part of a child of iniquity and a despiser of 
Qod,' has foangotten his habit and his order, which require hu- 
■dUty tftd obedience, and boasts that he fears ndther the 

♦ L. 0pp. (li)xvti. p.llfl. 



tf^iiorkj net the ehadtl«eme&t df ^ny m«i, attitr^d, at ke d^ 
illarefi him^lf; of your iaror and^otection. 

*' But^ ^ we are sure that'be is, in this, deceiving himBelf, 
Inre^ have thought k good to write to your Highness, and to ex^ 
hort youj according to the will of God, to be jealous of yotir 
honour as A Christian prince, the ornament, the glory^ and 
the sweet savour of your noble faraily,^-4o defend yourself from 
these calun)nies,-^nd to clear yod^elf^ not only from thA 
oomtnission of so great a crime as that which is imputed to 
you, but also from the very suspicion which the rash presump- 
tion ef this monk taids to bring tipon you.'* 

Leo, at the same time, intimated to Frecbric that he bad 
commissioned the Cardinal oi St^ Sixtus to examine into 4m 
«fiair,and he de^red him tb deliver up Luther into the hand;! 
t)f the Legate, " lest," adde^he^ recurring to Jiis fevourite a^ 
gument, " pioUs people of this or after times should one da)r 
lament and say : The most dangerous heresy that ever afflicted 
the Church of God, aroge through the assistance, and under 
the protection, of that noble and worthy family "• 

Thus Rome had tak^ii her measures, 'to one party she 
offered the intoxicating incense of flattery ; for the other she 
reserved her Vengeance and her terrors ' 

All earthly powers, — emperor, pope, princes, and legates, — 
were put in motion against the humble friar of JSrfurth, whose 
inward conflicts we have already traced. <'The kings of 
tiie earth stoed up and the rubers took counsel againsi the 
Lord) and agaami his ai^inted.'' 

. Brfore this letter and brief had yet reached Germany, an4 
while Luther was still fearing that he should be obliged to 
»ppea,r at Rome, a fortunate circumstance occurred to com£>rt 
his heart He needed a friend into whose bosom he could 
pour out his sorrows, and whose §uth4il lave should com&rt 
him in his hoiw of dejection. Opd. sent him. such a friend in 
Melancthon. 

CUorge Schwarzerd was a skitful master-armourer of Bret- 
ten, a small town in the Palatinate. On the 14th of Februa- 

♦ L. Opp.(L.)xvii. p. 173. » 



fjr, 14d7^ asoa wfts bom to hiia, whdmb^ nume^Pltiiipi ao^ 
who, afterwards, became celebrated ^oder the name o£ Jde- 
laoethon. George, who et^joyed the esteem of tha princes of 
the Palatiaate of Bavaria, and of Saxony, was remarkable £»r 
^he perfect uprigbtneas of his dealings. Often did he , refuse 
to take from purchasers the price they o&redL; «id) ii he 
iknew that they were poor, he obliged them to take back 4heir 
-money. He r^ularly rose at midnight, and ofiered a p^myex 
fiipon: his knees^ If be ever happened to omit this aenrioe^ hfi 
-was dissatisfied with himself all day« SchWEMxerd's wiie^ 
whose name was Barbara, was the danghfeer of a respectable 
magistrate, John Renter. She was of an afiectlonate diapo- 
sition, somewhat inclined to superstition, but very discreet and 
prudent Some old and well known German rhymes are aft* 
cribed to her pen. We give tjipir sense as weU aa we are 
aMe: 

. Gifts to the poor impovenahnone. 

To church to pray will hinder aoi|i^ 

To grease .the wheel delayeth noae^ 
^ Ill-gotten wealth enricheth none, 

Ood*s holy book deludeth ndtad. 

Also the following : 

He who is a freer spender 
iTian his plough or toil can render, 
Sure of ruin, slow or Ikst, 
May peilmpa be hangted at last.* 

Philip was hot eleven years old when hi« fctkeir died. 
Two days before his death, Oeorge summoned hfe son to his 
tedside, and exhorted him to "set the Lord alwajrs before 
him." . " I foresee/* said the dying man, " that stormy limes 
hre at hand. I have witnessed great things; but thefe are 
Ipreater still in pteparation. God preserve, and guide you, my 
ton f" After receiving his father's? blessing, Phffip was sent 
to Spire, that he might not be present at his father's death. 
He wept bitterly on taking his departure. 
' Reuler, the worthy bailiffj Philip's grandfether, who had a 

♦ Almofen geben armt nioht, &c. Wer roehr will verzehren, ets. 

( M oiler's Keliqiiion.) 
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yMQg«Oft^Mutpwi^ ptrfi>n&od a hther'a ]Miit tomrds tlm 
orphaa»- He took both PJutip and hi& brother G«org6 into 
bis own house, and shortly after, engaged John Hungarus iS 
tutor to the three boys. Ilungarus was an excellent man, and 
•fi^rwardt preMbed (he Qospei w^h great eflEect, continuing 
kus lidbofa to an advanced age. He never overlooked any 
^ult vat the young man, but imnished it with discretion : '* it 
was thus," said Melancthon^ in 1554, "that he made me a 
grammarian. He loved me as if I had been his son ; I loved 
him as a fiither ; and I trust that we shall meet in heaven.^'*' 
Philip was remarkable for tlie ex^llence of his understand- 
ing, his quickiiest in acquiring, and his talent for communt- 
mating knowledge. He oould never be idle, but was always 
seeking for some one with -whom he might discuss the things 
he had heard.f It often Jiappened, that learned foreigner 
passed through Bretten, and visited Reuter. On such ok^ca- 
akms, the bdiliff ^ grandiBKHi^ immediatdy accosted them, en- 
gaged th^ in conversation, and prised them so closely on 
the aubf ecta discussed, that by-standers were aiiBtonished. 
* To a powerful genius l^e imited great sweetness of disposi- 
iion, and thus gained the &vour of all who knew him. ~Hb 
had an impediment in his speech ; but, following the example 
of die illustrbus Grecian orator, he laboured with so ihueh 
perseverance to overcome this defect, that in after life no traces 
of it were perceptible. 

! On thecdeadi oi his grandfather, yotnig Philip was sent with 
las brother and his uncle John to the school of Pforcbeiiti. 
The youngrboys lodged with one oi their f«nale relationa, 
who was. sister to the celebrated Reuchlin. Thirsting for 
knowledge, Philip, under the tuition x)f George SiAftler, made 
mpid progress in learning, and espeeially in the Greek lan- 
guage, to which he was passionately devoted. Reuehlin often 
vi£ted Pforzheira. At his sistei's house he became ac^iainted 

* Dilexit me ut filiam, et egro earn tit patrem ; et conveniemus, spero, 
hi vita, setetnft,. (Mehmcth. Expl. Evang.) 

" f ^ofesceM non poferat, eed qu8?rebat ubiqne aliquekn 6am quo 4e 
auditw dJfiputarct. (Camerawun, Vita Molancth. p. 7.) 



wkh . lier yoiuig iiuaates^ nod was y«ry mtieb istraek wiA 
Philip's answers. He pieseoted kirn with a Greek grammar 
mod a Bible. These two books w^e destiasd to be the Hxtdj 
t>f his whole life. 

When Beuchlia retorued from his second journey kit* 
Italy, his young reiatimi, who was then twelve years old. 
celebrated the day of bis arrifal by acting - in bjs presence 
with some friends, a Latin comedy of his own coniposin^ 
Benchlin, delighted with the yonng man's talent, tenderly 
embraced him, called htm his beloved son, and, smiling^ 
]placed upon bis head t^ red hat he had received when h« 
was made doctor. It was at this time that Renohlin changed 
bis name of Schwarzerd for that of Melanchthon. Both words 
signify bUck earthy the one in the German, the other in 
.Greek. Most of the learned men of those times translated their 
naaaies into Chreek or Latin. 

At twelve years of age Melancthon went to the university 
«f Heidelberg. It was there be began to slake his thirst for 
knowledge. At fourteen he was made baehedor. In 1512) 
.Beuchlin invited him to Tubingen, where many eminent 
lipbolars were assembled. He attended the lectitres of the 
theologians^ the physicians, and the jurisconsults. These wses 
no kind of knowledge that he deemed unwordiy of pursuit* 
ile sought not for fiime, but for the possession and advantage 
of learning. 

Holy Boripture etfecialiy engaged his attention. Those 
who frequented the church of Tubmgen had ^re^laltod that 
he h^ frequacitly a book in bis hmid, which he h^ read be- 
tween the services. The mysterious volume seemed larger 
• than the ordinary mass books : and a report was circulated that 
Philip on such occasions read some pro&ne aiuhor. But it 
iMirned put that th^ susp^ted book was a copy of the Holy 
^rjiptiures, recently printed at B^e by John Frtdienitis. He 
continued to use this book all his life, with the most diligent 
attention. He always carried about him this precious volame| 
taking it with him to the various public assemblies which ho 



wag ceAM on to attend.* Rejecdng the Tain systems of the 
schoohDen, he adhered to the plain word of Gkxl Erasmus, 
writing at that time to CEeolampadius, thus expresses himself: 
^I have the highest opinion and the most brilliant expecta^ 
tions of Melancthon. May our Lord so order erents, that he 
may longf survire us! He will altogether ecUpse Erasmus."t 

Nevertheless, Melancthon then partook of the errors of his 
time, ^ I shudder," said he, at an advanced period of his lift^ 
^ when I thhik of the superstitions respect I paid to images^ 
\vhile I was yet a Papist.''^ 

In 1& 14, he was made Doctor of Philosophy, and h^nn to 
ketitre publicly. He was then seventeen. The grace and 
charm which he commum'cated to his instrncti(»s formed A 
striking contrast to the tasteless method then followed by the 
doctors, and espeqially by the monks. He took an acthre 
part in the contest in which Beuchlin was engaged with the 
jgnommusea of his time» Agreeable in conversation, gentle 
MiA gtacefnl id manners, and beloved by all who knew hint 
be soon acquired great authority and establidied r^utatlon 
among the learned. 

It was at this time that the Elector Frederic formed the 
iksign of inviting some man of distinguished learning to b^ 
come professor of the ancient languages in his university in 
Wittemberg. He applied, to Reuchlin, who recommended 
Melancthon. Frederic foresaw the celebrity that the young 
Grecian would confer on an institution so dear to him — and 
Reuchlin, overjoyed at so favourable an opening for his young 
firiend, wrote to him in the words of the Lofd to Abraham^ 
''Get thee out from thy onmtry, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy Cither's house, and I will make thy name great, and 
thou shak be a blessing." " Yes," continued the old man, « I 
trust it will be thus with thee, my dear Philip, my dasciph 

* Camerar. Vita Philip. Mel&ncthonis, p. \6, 
f Erasmi Epist i. p. 405. 

t Horresco quaii^ cogito qooBRido ipM t^acesierim ad ItitoM m papatu.* 
(ExpGcat Evang.) 
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and my joy."* MelanctlKm acknowledged Ac voice of God 
in thtssummoiu. All the univemty grieved at his depcuture : 
yet were there some who eavied and hated him. He bode 
fiiTewell to his native place, exclaiming, "The will of the 
Lord be done I" He was then one-and-tw«rty. * 

Melancthon performed the journey on horseback ia com- 
pany with some Saxon merchants, as in the desert the trayellcr 
joins a caravan : for^ as Beoehlin says, " he knew neither ih* 
road3 nor the towns they liad to pass through."t At Aagt- 
burg he waited on the Elector, who was stopping there. At 
Nuremberg he made acquaintance with the excellent I^rck- 
heimer, and at Leipzig with the learned Grecian, Mosdlanisi^ 
The university of this latter eity gave a feast in his honour. 
The lepMt was truly academical. A variety of dishes wera 
introduced in succession, and as each was put upon the tabie^ 
one of the professors rose and addressed a studied Latm speech 
to Melancthon. The latter answered impromptu. At laH^ 
tired of so much eloquence, he said: "My learned £ciend% 
gaffer me to answer once for all to your 'orations ; ibr, 
being entirely unprepared, I am unable to infuse into my le- . 
plies so much variety as you have introduced in your ad- 
dresses." After this the dishes were brought in widioot the 
accompanying orations.^ 

Melancthon arrived at Wittemberg on the 25th of August, 
1518, two days after Leo X. had signed the brief addressed 
to Cajetan, and the letter to the Elector. 

The pro&ssmrs of Wittemberg did not receive Melancthon 
•0 graciotisly as those of Leipng had done. Their first im- 
pression of him did not answer the expectation they had foitn- 
cd. They beheld a 3roung man, who looked even younger 
than he really was, of small stature, and of a shy and timid 
A^neanour. Is this the ftunous Doctor, thought they, that 
the great men of our day, such as Erasmus and Reuchlin, so 
highly extol? .... Neither Luther, to whom he first intro- 

• Meom opus et meura flolatiam. (Corp. KeC i 3S.) 
t Dm Weg« und der Orte unbekannt. (Ibid. 30.) 
t Camor. Vita Mel. 36. 
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doced hirtisfelf, nor Luther's colleagues, conceived any grert 
hopes of him, when they remark^ his youth, his dilffidence, 
and hts retiring manners. 

On the QQth of August, heing fouT'dajrs after his arrival, 
tee delivered his inaugural discourse. The whole university 
tvas convened on the occasion. The kd,* as Luthef calb 
him, spoke such elegant Latin, and manifested so much leamr 
ing, so cultivated an understanding, and such sound judgment, 
Ihatt all his auditors were astonished. 

Wheh he had concluded his speedh, all crowded around 

ftm to cffbx their congratuktionM ; hut no one felt more de- 

Ifghted thati Luther. He hastened to communicate to his 

IHends the sentiments of his heart. << Melancthon," said h^ 

writing to Spafetin on the 31st of August, "delivered, only 

fbur days after his artival, so heautiful and learhed an oration 

that it was heard hy all with approbation and astonishment. 

We Aooii got over the prejudice* we had conceived from his 

personal ^pearance ; we now extol and admire his eloquence: 

We tliank the prince and yourself for the service you hai^e 

done us. I can wish for no better Greek master. But I fedr 

that our poor hre will not suit his delicate frame, and that we 

9hall not keep him long with us, on account of the smallness 

of his allowance. I hear that the people of Leipzig are 

already bragging that they will be able to carry him off from 

us* Beware, my dear Spalatin, of despising this youth. The 

young man is worthy of the highest honour." t 

Mektiicthon began at once to expound llomer and St 
Paul's Epistle to Titus. He was full of ardour: " I wilt 
use every endeavour," he wrote to Spaltttin, "to tvin the 'fa- 
vour of those at Wittemberg, who love learning and virtue.** 
i\>ur days after his Inauguration, Luther again wrote to Spa* 
ktJn: 

" I commend to your special regard that most learned and 
very amiable Grecian, Philip. His lecture room is alwayi 
crowded All the theologians, especially, attend his lectures. 

•Pu0r0t4KU)l«c«BtQlM,ri«M0m«imiitoei. ,(L. Eppr I lit.) 
tL. EfIi.Lia5i 



He puts tbem all, whether ttey be in the tipper, the lower, dr 
the middle classes, upon learoing Greek.''* 

Melancthon, on his part, felt he could return Luther's al^ 
tion« He soon discerned in him a kindness of dispodtion, a 
strength of mind, a courage, and a wisdom, which till then he 
had never found in any man. He revered aiul loved htra. 
." If there4>e any one,'' said he, " that I k)ve and embrace witk 
my whole heart, it is Martin Luther." f 

With such feelings did Lather and Melancthon meet ; and 
t|mr friendship continued till death. We cannot snfficient- 
iy admire the goodness and wisdom of God, in brmginf 
together two men so d^erent, and yet sp necessary to eeqh 
other. Melancthon was as remarkable for calmness, prudence, 
«nd goitleness, as Luther was for wisdom, impetuosity, and 
energy. Luther communicated vigour to Melancthon : — Me- 
lancthon moderated Luther. They w^^ Hke positive and 
negative agents in electricity^ by whose reciprocal action 
an equilibrium is maintained. If Melancthon had not beeft 
at Luther's side, the torrent might have overflowed its bjmks: 
—when Luther was not by, MeUmcthon &kered, and g&v% 
vmj even where he ought not| — Luther dkl much by pet^ 
€r: — ^Melancthon did no less, perhaps, by ibllowingn slower 
and gentler method. Both were upright, open-hearted, and 
generous; both, full of love for the word of eternal life, fHro- 
claimed it with a fidelity and devotion which governed their 
whole lives. 

Melancthon' s appearance wrought a revolution, not merely 
in Wittemberg, but throughout Germany and the learned 
world. The study he had applied to the Greek and Latin cke- 
sics and to philosophy had given an order, clearness, and pre* 
cision to his ideas which diffused on the subjects he handled % 
new light and an indescribable beauty. The sweet spirit of 

« SuimiMMi oiiin medHi et infinas rtadiosot fiiett grsKitiitk. (L. Epp. 
1.140. 

t Martintim, si omnino in rebut humftnis quidquam, vehementissimi 
diligo, et anuno integerrimo com|dector. (Mel. Cpp. i. 411.) 

t Calvin, wn&ig to Skichw, tdxenm: "D«iiiiBi» mem feitian Kpifito 
iBftniat, ne grarem ex ejus timiditate jacturam wntiat paa^fB^^mJ* 



tteOoipd fiKtiiized fladanimated aH JbbrfdectioM; mmi m 
hit iBcturei the driest sciences af^peared clothed with a grace' 
that chafined all bearers. The sterility that the schohstie 
pfaitoso|ihy had spread over instruction was gone, a new taeti^. 
od of teaohiag and of study was introduced hy Melancthon. 
*^ Thanks ta him^" says a distinguished historian of G^nna* 
i|y,* << Witteinherg becane the school of the nation." ^ 

The impulse that Melancthon gave to Luther in his work 
•f tradsUiEting the Bible, is one of the most memorable circum* 
alan(»s of the friendship between thea$ great maa. As early 
Ml 1^17, Luther had made some attempts towards that transW 
Uon. He got together as many Qr^k and Latin books as h<r 
couJd collect. With the aid of his dear Philip, his labour now 
proceeded with fresh energy. lather obliged Melancthon (a 
take part in his researches, consulted hjm in difficuk pas* 
a^iges; and the work, which was destined to be one of tha 
grandest works of the Reformer, advanced more securely and 
lapidiy to its compl^on. 

Doubtless, the arrival of Melancthon at so critical a mo> 
inent, iNPOught with it a sweet relaxation to the mind of Lei* 
ther* Doubtless, in the delightful expansion of a new friend* 
^ip, and in the o^dst of the Biblical studies to which he ap^ 
plied himself with fresh zeal, he sametimes altogether forgot 
Rome, Priarias, Leo^ and that ecclesiastical court befone whick 
be was to appear. Yet these were brief moments that soon 
passed away. His thoughts were ever reverting to the aw«^ 
fill tribunal before which he was cited by the influence <^ hia 
implacaUe enemies: With what terror would not the thought 
have fiJled a soul desiring aught but the trmmph of truth 1 
But Luther did not tremble in the prospect of it: full of trust 
in the ^uthfobess and power of God, he remained flim ;^ 
and was ready to expose himself alcme to the wrath, of en^ 
mies mora terrible than those who had brought Huss to tha^ 
stake. 

A few days after the arrival of Melancthon, and before th^ 
decision of the Pope, which removed the citation of Luther 
♦ Plaak. 
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ftom Rome to Augsburg, could be knomi, Lttthor mole ikm 
to 8palatm : — '< I do not ask our sovereign^to do the feast thii^ 
in defence of my theseff;-^! am willing to be delivered xtp^ 
and cast alone into the hands of all my adirenaries. Let him 
siifier the storm to exhaust all its rage on me. What I have 
undertaken to defend, I hope I shall, by Christ's help, be ena- 
bled to maintain. As to foree^ we must needs yield to thai^ 
but without forsaking the truth."* 

• Luther's courage communicated i^lf to others. Thegen* 
tiest and most timid, beholding the danger that threataied tte 
witness of the truth, found language full of energy and indig-^ 
nation. The prudent and paci^ StaupiUr wrote to SpaUrthi 
on the 7th September : << Do not cease to exhort the Prioc^ 
our master, not to be dismayed by the roaring of the lions. 

Let the Prince make a stand for the truth, without re-^ 
gaiding Luther or Staupitz, or the order. Let there be m 
kast one place where we may speak freely and fearlessly. I 
know that the plague of Babylon (I had almost said, of Ron^| 
is let loose against all who attack the corruptions of those 
who betray Chirist for gain. I, myself, hare seen a preacher 
of the truth pulled ont of his pulpit, and, though on a sainl's 
day, bound and dragged to prison. Others have -witnessed 
idtl gteater atrocities. Therefore, my dearly beloved, per- 
suade has Highness to continue in his present 8entiments."f 

' The order for his appearance at Augsburg, before the car* 
dinal legate, at length arrived. It was now with on^ of the 
|)rihces of the Roman Church that Luther had to do. All hht 
friends besought him not to set out. J They feared that a 
snare might be laM for him on his journey, or a design form- 
ed against his life. Some set about finding a place of con^ 
cealment for him. Staupitz himself, the timid Staupitz, was 
moved at the thought of the danger which threatened that broth* 
er Martin whom he had drawn forth from the obscurity of the 
cloister, and launched upon the agitated sea where his life waiP 
now in peril. Ah ! would it not have been better for that poor 

♦ L.Epp.i. p. 139. tJcn. Aug. i. p. 381 

} (Contni omnium amiconim con^fiora toroparuL) 
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bnthor t& have remained all h» life unkiiown ^ II is too late 
now. Yet he will do all in his power to saTB him. Ac* 
coidiuglj" he wrote to him from his tx)nvent at Sala^urgf, on 
the 15th September, imploring him to flee and take refuge 
with y m. " It seems to rae," said he, "that the whole world is 
wp in arms^ and combined against the truth. Eren so was 
tile CTueified Jesns hated ! I see not that you have anything 
•Ise to expect than persecution. Ere long, no one without the 
Pope's permi^on, will be allowed to search the Scriptures, 
and to learn Christ from tbem, which yet is Christ's injunc- 
tion. Your friendis are few in number. Grod grant to those 
few friends courage to declare thwnselves in opposition to your 
iNrmidable enemies ! Your most prudent course is to leave 
Wittemberg for a time, and come and reside with me. Then 
—let us live and die together. This is also the Prince's opin- 
km," adds Sfcaupita.* 

: From diierent quarters Luther received alarming informa* 
tion. Owmt Albert of, Mansfeldt sent him a m^sage to ab- 
stain from setting out, because some great nobles had bound 
themselves by an oath, to sei«e and strangle, or drown him.t 
But ndthing could shake his resolution. He would not listen to- 
the Vicar-gencral's offer.— He will not go and hide in the 
eonve&t of Sakbutg: — ^he will continue &ithful]3r on that 
stormy stage where the hand of God has placed him. It is 
by p^rseversuice in the midst of opposers, by Joudly proclaim- 
ing the truth in the midst of the world, that the kingdom of 
fbB truth is advanced. Why then should he flee? He is 
ivot of those who draw back unto perdition, but of those who 
believe to the saving of their souls. That word of the Mas- 
ter, whom he is resolved to serve and love continually, re^ 
sounds io his heart: "Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I Confess before my Father which is in hea- ' 
ten" Everywhere, in the history of Luther, and of the Re- 
formation, do^ we find ourselves in presence of that intrepid 
spirit, that elevated morality, that boundless charity, which 

♦ Epp.i61, , 

f Ut vel Btrangiilcr, vd baptizcr ad inorttfni. (L. Epp. 1 130.) ^ 
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tbe first ^aCHbliebment of Christianity hadexhMed 4& the 
world. << I am like Jer^oiiah," sakl Lutker, at the momeixt we 
axe speaking o^-^^' ^ a man of strife and contention j^ but the 
more they increase their threatenings, the more they multiply 
my joy. My wife and children are well provided for. Mylandv 
and iiouses and all my goods are safe.* They hare already toni 
to pieces my honour and my good name. All I have left ia 
my wretched body; — ^let them have it; — they will then 
shorten my life by a few hours. But as to my soul, — they 
shall not have that. He, who resolves to bear the word oi 
Christ to the world, must expect death i^ every hour ; — for 
our spouse is a bloody husband unto us.f" 

The Elector was then at Augsburg. Shortly before he 
left that city and the Diet, he pledged himself to the Legate^ 
that Luther sl^ould appear before htm. Spalatin wrote to hi# 
friend, by direction of the Prince, that the Pope*had iramed a 
commission to hear him in Germany ; that the Elector would 
not suffer him to be carried to Rome ; — and desited him to 
prepare to set out for Augsburg. Luther resolved to obey. 
The information he had received from Count Mansfeldt m- 
duced him to ask Frederic ht a safe-conduct The latter re- 
plied, that it was not needed, and sent him only letters of re- 
commeiuiation to severed of the most distingui^ed counsellors 
of Augsburg. He, at the same time^ fbrwardied some mon^ 
for his journey^ and the Reformer, poor and unprotected, se^ 
forth on foot, to place himself m the power of his adv^rsaiieft:^ 

With what feelings must he have quitted Witteroberg, and 
directed his steps towards Augaburg, where the Pope's l^fste 
awaited him ! The object of his journey was not like that to 
Heidelberg, — a friendly meeting ; — be was about to appear, 
without any safe-conduct, before the delegate of Rome; per- 
haps he was going to meet death. But his faith was not in 
word, it was in truth. Therefore it was that it gave him 

. * Uxor moA et liben mei provist tunt. (L. Epp. i. 129.)— He bad dmw. 

, t Sic enim spoiusas noster sponsus sapguinum nobis est. (X^ Epp. see^ 
Exodus, iv. 25.) 

I Yeni igitur pedester et pauper Augustam. . . . (L. 0pp. lat In 
pr»f.) 



fmaci I onl be ttdranced Withotit fear, m t^ name of the 
Liord of Hosts, to bear his testimony to th^ Gospel. 

He reached Weimar on the 28th of September, and took 
up h» lodgings ill the convent of the Cordeliers. One of the 
xnonk^ couM not take his eyes ofiT him. This was Myconias. 
It was the first time he had seen Luther. Ho wished to sp* 
proach him, and whispered that he owed to him the peace of 
his soqI, and that all his desire was to labour with him. But 
Myconitis was closely watched by his superiors, and was not* 
permitted to speak to Luther.^ 

The Elector df Saxony then held his court at Weimar ' 
trod it is probable that, on that account, the Cordeliers received 
the Doctor. The day after his arrival was the lestival of St. 
Michael : — ^Luther said mass, and was even invited to preach 
in the Castle Chapel. It was a mark of fkvour that his 
Prince took pleasure in conferring upon him. He preached 
from an overflowing heart, in the presence of the court, oa 
die text of the day, which is in Matthew's Gospel, ch. xviiL' 
▼eises 1 to 11. He spoke strongly against hypocrites, and' 
. toch as boast of their own righteousness. But he said not a 
word of the angels, though- it was the invariable custom to do 
io on St. MichaeFs day. 

The courage of the Doctor, who was repairing quietly on 
Ibot to attend a summons, which, for so many before him, had 
been a summons to die, astonished those who beheld him. In-' 
terest, ' wonder, and compassion successively took possession* 
of their hearts. John Kestner, provisor of the Cordeliers, 
i^ruck with apprehension at the thought of die dangers^tfaat 
awaited his guest, said : ^ My brother, you have to meet ItaK 
iand at Augsbui^. 'Riey are t^rewd people, subtld anUigo- 
nists, and will give you enough to do. I feat yoti will not be 
Ale to defend your cause againsl them. They will cast you 
into the fire, and the fiames wiQ consume yott."f LiUdier 

* Ibi M7c<M|i«i primum vidit Lttthenun : wd i^ aeoeMU ct eoUoquio 
•jus tune eBtprohibitut. (M. Adami Vita Mjoooii, p, 176.) 

:t Pnifecii» in ignem te oonjiefjent, et flaimnit eznreat (Melcb. Adao^ 
Vita MycoQii, ^ 176, Ref. Hkt. p. 30.) 
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iMMw«re4 gravely : '^ My dei^ip^ frieod, ptay^t^ our jUxd (3od» 
who is in heaven, ctad pot up a pater nostei for me and for bia 
4ear«]ukl Jesui^ whose cause is mi^e^ — thai lie may b« &* 
vpttraUe to him^ If He raaintaioshis cause, mine is ^a&} 
bat if He wiU not maints^ii it^ certainly it is not in me to 
mi^tain it ; and it is He whp wiU bear the dishonwr." 

I^itlier continued his ioumey^m loot, and ai^ved i^ r^a^ 
run^rg. Being about to present himself before a prince of 
the church, he widied to make a suitable appearanoe. Thc^ 
dress he wore was old, and much the worse for his journey. 
, He therefore borrpwed a monk's frock of his iaitUiil fri^ 
Wenceslas Link, the preacher at Nuremberg, 

Doubtless limber did not call on Link alone, but visited his 
odier friends at Nuremberg, wad among them 9cheurl,. the 
tawn^cleark, Albert Durer, the celebrated putter, (to whose 
ifiemory tl^t town is at this time erecting a statue^) andothe^ 
He was conBr med ^i his resolution by his intercourse with 
these excellent ones of the i^rth, whilst many monks as well 
8|B<kity caught the alarm at his journey, and besought him Iq 
mm back. The letters h© wrote from this town breathe iba, 
fi^it which then animated him: "I find,'' said he, "n^ea 
of cowardly spirit, who wish to persuade, me not to gp to 
AiigB^urg ; but I am determined to go pn. May tha Lord's 
will be done i Even st Augsburg, and in the midst of hia 
enemies, Christ reigns. Let Christ be exalted, and the death, 
of X^uher or any other si^nner, is of Uttlo moment, As.itiS' 
written ; * may the God of my salva^oa be exalted I' FarewelU, 
persQFere, stand fe^ for we must be rejedted either l^. m^ ^^ 
by Opd: but God is true, and man is a liar."* , _ . 
. link and Leonard, an Augustine o^oak, could not bear Ip 
let Luther encounter alone the dangers that threaten^ hjjg^ 
They knew his disposition) and thai, overflowi^ as he waa^ 
vp$^ self-devotion apd courage^ he wpuld.pro^ablybe wantii^^ 
in prudence. They therefore accompanied him* When they 

* Vitat Ghristut;- tnotifUir Muiinus. . . (Wsiimsiuii, Hiit Saer 
l>^trH Test p/ 1465.) Wtitnfttmi had Wd this totttrm I 

k not in the eolleetion of M. d« Wette. '4 



wtm mdfm 4«« losgn^s of Aagdburgr^ tja^f^ loriia was mI 
i^ht sQffbrk^ fircHn'ifae fetigua 4>f iris jakmef^ aad die sfit»^ 
tim of Ills mkiA, 'wts seised with viohoi puns nthfietaaMoii^ 
Be-thoti^t li«^bt>iild clie. Hk^wo fiMiSy wavtch. Biwnoeif 
€Bagaged a i»v«gf oti. Tbsy Axnveii at Aegpsborg ixLihe nvm^' 
lug of Pfiiday, tba 7th of October, wd aligiilad al tbm eaavmt 
of tbe^'Attgaadoet.^ Lutiwt i«aia,viidi ^riiauftted ; b«t J» 
vkpiAly we&mt^ ; -ioA doobttesa M» fiotk mai ^b^vmmty of 
Mis niiBd gi^tly" e<»idaoed ta'hia mtovatiiift'lQ b«Jtk; ... 
Imiii^dil^fy <m toaimal, and beibre^be hadaaeaanir OM^ 
Lirt^, iaHc^g to show^vMyjMrkof m^eet toitlwJbqgli^ 
begg^ Weiieesita Lia^ to gor to bis boaac^ to aaaotmi^ tbait 
. }A ^a»ia AagibufgL Liok didao^ aadirespact&ifiy lathQatedt 
t<rtb« Cardnal; ott b^ialf of Ibe Dodavv of Wittenibsrg, tbafr 
tiM latter uraa readf to appear befoiebim wbeiievef:teahQi]M 
x^qctlrebia atteadaaoe^ De Vio^ mtt» ^efokad at ibisiotaUit 
getiee; At lengtb^^tben, be liad thaiKjA^s^aded heratio ia bia 
p^W^] JieinvMifdfy resolved tket ht sknrldBot leave vAnfa^ 
btlrg as boifeKieiiteMd^ At.l^e>«nna-tima4bat Link waited 
^ upon tbe^Legate, the monk Leonard went to announce to Statii 
pkz Lutbei^sPorritaLat Au^butg; . Tba Vieaa-feMral bad 
deviously wntten to the Doefcor, to aa^ he would ^aeminly 
ti»j| him aaaaoA as b&arrii^d. Lothef kplJMilime iaanipifaa* 
ilff'hitn'of h«ipBi8«ce;* . ,....; 

' The Diet was over. The £n^tov and the £le«^tdra J)«4 
abready leAithe place. TheEmpertsr^ki^mM^hadfiMat g«allgB 
taken his ilepaatun^:l]|it waa hnoiiiig.in: th»a&)riione. Th0 
Kq^iwwiita^tfe of rRdma ai(ma^emain£da». Aoiigabai^. HaA 
XjothmnanJTed^balAth^DiatwasfSitting^hftiWQnld bavantft 
yowcar&Ifrieida^ but anmjlfakigMW .seemed ltittl|rtia.]iM^ 
bafops tha^jpalvitthoeity. ^ ... it ' i.> .\ . . 

( Vkie hidg%iieS(k^f:^h^ <^n^ waasiobalar 

character to "iialait bit iqpprahaoaio«a« O'honaaJfaViOjfiKfaii 
was sanianied€i^el^afreaiih&Ibwn ofGBttta,inlhfiluag40ni 
of Ni^las) ^h as a M^^»M*<wa < 1469)^ waa atta a£«nboa»fteal 
e^pectatroos had beeti tottrtaiatd. front hia toptfe AlwdNlk 



hm hid entmd iiitaiie osder ef the Do8ueioftfti»«Qliti«tT]r l» 
tkftfxpnM wuh of iiii ptrents. He bmi mftermiidl become 
g eaa wl of Ut otider, cod cardtnal of tke^hmdi of. Romoi 
Qui wbat bodod ill to Ludiec, the karoed DooIm: wbm one of 
the auM zeeloue adfocatee of that sekolaetie thoology which* 
the Beibrmer htd: to narttdy faandied Hie leaifQifif, th# 
WMteiUy of his.dispoeitioM, and the purity <tf bit motab) eii^' 
sored to himM iBflneooe and authority in Ckmesy, which 
other RooEum eouitiert would not, etsSy he ve.acqatied. It 
yim to his r^ptttetioii for eancdty, no donht,^! heiowed bia 
wpfmakoiepL^ Rome- had ealrolatfd Ihat^ this womM admir^ 
ahly eerre her pvrpeeea. Thnseren thegoodqoftUtiisof Oar 
jeiaa QHde him etill more formidable. Betide^ -tl^ affiiir ear 
tmoted to htm was by no means a comf^lcsted one. Luther: 
was already declared a heretie. If he wouU. not retract, the 
Legate'a daty mostbe to tend himto priaon ; and| if he.ea^pedi 
to visit with excommmufiation sueh as should <HTe to re* 
oehohim. This was the cmirae which the dignitaj^y before: 
whom; Luther was dted was authorised to take o|i behalf of 



The tMnm&t had recruiied hk strength Iqr an^ht's reit» 
Qn the morning of Satarday, the Sth of October, he begtil to 
reOsfil oa hi* stianfe skasiion.. He wasresigaed|.aod waa 
patiently waiting till God's will shoald be manifested by the. 
yrogresi of events ; he did not. wait long. A p^ioo, uakoown 
fa hiol, asQt him wwd^ as if entirely devoted to his jBervice, 
lliat he waa oommg: to visit imsi^ adroing him to avoid afqpeart.t 
lig before the L^[ate till he had seen hfan. Thajneassfo 
«ame horn an Italian cooitier, named Uribaa de Serra Jjoilga^ 
who had ofien. visaed Qeraumy aaenvoy from the Margrave 
of Montferrat He had known the Elector of Saxony, at 
whose eoart he had been accr^^^ and after ^e IMalrgiat^'s 
death, he had irttaehed himaclf ttf the €axdiQaI4e ¥.1^. ^ (c 

The art and addcess ofthiseomrtier .^resented the. mosi 
ArtkJDg oMittettftthenol^/rankttes^aiid geaetfonaiiiti^^dty, 
of i^itfae^. The italiaa Bo6n arrived at the mmtastery of the 



iiUgU9tio€fl, Tte^ikiidimii had smt^iiiiil to vonifid A^ IN- 
fi»Tmet, mxiio prejpare liim ht the feeantati^ expeaeA'&tjftk 
hifa;* Sena Leoga imagmed l^t Mb hOif^twAmce m Oai^ 
many gave him an advantage over the other courtiers of the 
Legatees train| ha expected to^. make abort Tvork with this 
Cl?ef q^an [monk. He ai^rmd, attended bftiird aelrviaits, and 
prc^essed to* bati& come of hi« <m& a^sord, from frieodah^ ^ 
&: lavoiiirite of die Elector of Saxony, and oat of tove to^ 
Cbnrch. After imving saluted iiUlherwiUi manypTbfe^k)nii^ 
thediplomatktadded, inatoneof ai^cdanr ' "^ 

" I am come to ofbt you prudent and good adviee. BMde 
your peaea wi^ the church. . Submit unretelrr^ly td tli4 
Gardinal* R^ftct y^ur lalummes* Recalle^t the" abbot Jc^ 
aohim of Flcftence; be, as you know,; had put ^ith here^^ 
and yet he was afterwards declared no heretic because he t^ 
tracted his anrom" ' 

IfUther ii^mated h» mtentiitt of standing upon his d«^c^ 

jSsRRA LoNS^A. — " Beware of that Would you ptcsuma 
to enter the I»ts wkh tl^ Lc^e of Ids Hblineas^'^ ' 

huTUER.^-^^^ If they can pnm to* me that I have tatrght 
any thmg eontrary to the Romish Cfauxch, I irili be my owii 
judge, and Immediately retract But the main pomt is, ¥$ 
ascertain whether the Ijegate: rdies more on t^ authority of 
8t Thomas than the faith will, sanctkm. If he does, I ^all 
Certainly not submit to him." / 

SssRA LoKGEAv^^^ Oh, oht you intend, "dten, to ofier him 
battlel" 

Upon this the Italians began to use language #hi6h Luttwit 
designates sto horrftle. He aisserted that one might maintefn 
fidse propositions, ii they only brought in mon^y and fill^ 
the strong box ; ^t all discusson in; the universities conK^etH* 
ing Xht Popart authority was to be^avrnded ; but tlmt, oA U)e 
contrary, it wassoutkl doc^ine that the B(Wtiffmigk*by a 
nod, alter or suppress articles of feith ; with much more in 
the same strain. But the crafty Italian soon perceived tfiat 

f £t antu sdo omnia •brofaveietiaai es ^wi iUica M K^ al* (I> I^ 

1144) . '^^ 
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Ji«rw^fiNrg«ltiiif Unlself; Imittmmhi iid»4bteierg«ttdafte^' 
•ad tfoikmnmtA to penoade Lutker t9 eobmit lo the tsegtue 
m eveitf tbiiif, «b4 to'nlrax^ km dcetrkie, iiia theses/ and tfa% 
«*thi he bad taken. 

. Th^ Doctor, whd at &xA had grvea aeme credit io the^il 
lurofeimfis of Ihe ortttear Vrbon^ (as he oAls hitn mi Mmtinie 
lilre^) bf^:wi1ofliiq>elsllhfltthej were YeryhdleWjan^thathe 
Mia much more in the intereet of die Legate tfaan in his. He 
tfeertf»re q>oii» wilh Mhm kkbre veierTe, and eoiiiemed hmh 
edf with saying tha^ he ^s quite ready mbeiiamhfe andobe- 
dien^ and to give aatiifiustimi in any fonA ia which he might 
ie shewn to he in error. At theae words Seira Loc^ ^> 
Ataimed, exnltiaglyi ^1 will go direetiy to ^Legate, and 
jou mil feUo w me presontiy. Every diing will go iveli^ and 
il will be aoois settleif • 

He took his leave, and the 8axos monk, who had ib«f#^^ 
e^mm^t than the Boouin courtier, ti^ngfat wsChin htttMlf ; 
^ Thk cm6y Sinoa hasbeen poorly trained l^ his Cl^iieek&"t 
Luther was divided between fac^ ai^ &an Yet hope pre* 
vailed. The y'wk of Bena Longa, whom he afterward trails 
H foolish mieddl^;:^ and his atrattge assertiens, afrensed iiia 
fourag^ ^• 

) TbetbiSferei^eoaBfeUorSyando^er^reiq^eelaUeinhidHtaiita 
Hf Augsbai^, to virhom tka£leelor had reeon»ielided2vQUier^ - 
were ail eager to visit a man whose name already resounded 
Ihrough all . ^lermiay. Peutmger, ihe^ knporial couDsellor, 
one of the most distinguished patricians in the city, and who 
oftm invited Luther to his taUe^ the counsellor L^ngemanlel, 
Poc^MT Auerbaeh of Leipn^, and the two hroti^n AdidmaBii, 
hoth'ciaen^ with several odiera tepaired to the eonveot of the 
i^uetuies^ With eordiai iriettdshi)> they aecoeted thi» extras 
Oldinary man, wto had token a hang journey to deliv^ hkn* 
islf %tp Hi^ the t^^eoftof Boiae. '^Ehve you a safe^oirifttot?^ 

X * -. . •" ■ - ' ■ ' ■ 

♦ L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p, 179, : 

t Hunc Sinooem parani coosnlt^ instructum arte pebogA. (L. I^ 
it^ 144: ■rfrTii^'* ^niftid; BocA'9.) 

I Mtdiat(^ meptet. (Ibtd^) ^* ' 



arieod they. «< No/' rqpikd the kitrtpid monk. << Whet 
Mdaeser" they exclaimed. *<Thid/'8aid Lather, <« was » 
cvnl phrase to e^tess my fbol^hardihess." Alt joined in en-* 
treating' him not to go to the Legate wkhoot first ohtaining ft 
safe-conduct £N)m the Emperor himself. It is probable thai 
aom^hiog had already transj^ired concerning the papal brief 
of which the Legate was the bearer. 
^ ^But 1 cpme to Aagsbnrg without a safen^ondiict,^ repSed 
Lnther, « and I met with no harm.'* 

^ The Elector/' resumed Langemantel, with afifectionato 
earne^ness, '^ commended you to our care ; you ought ther^ 
Ibreto follow our directions.** 

Doctor Auerbach added his entreaties to those of Lange^ 
mantel. " We know," said he, " that the Cardinal is, in his 
heart, enraged against you to the greatest degree.* We must 
not trust these Italians/'t 

The canon Adelmann spoke to the same etkct: << They 
have sent you without protection," said hie, "and they hare 
neglected to provide you with the very thing which you most 
teed.'*J 

His friends took upon themselves to obtain the necessary 
safe-conduct from the Emperor. They then proceeded to teU 
Luther how many persons of consequence were fevourably 
disposed toward him. " The French minister himself, who 
left Augsburg a few days ago, spoke of you most honour* 
ably."{ This remark struck Luther, and he remembered it 
afterwards. Thus some of the most remarkable citizens of 
one of the first cities in the empire were already gained over 
to the Reformation. 

Their conversation had reached this point, when Serm 
Longa returned :— ^' Come,** said he to Luther, " the Cardinal 
ie waiting for you. I will myself conduct you to him. But 
first let me tell you how you must appear In his presence. 

• Sciont enim earn in me exacerbatifliimiiii> intus, qaicgtud mouile^ 
forif. . .(L £pp. i. p. 143.) 
t L. Opp. (L.) xvn. p. 901. , v 

t L, Opp. (L) xvil w. 3d?. f Scekendorf, p. 144 
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Whan you enter the xeom whtae he ]» sitting, you mitet prd^ 
trate yourself with your iace to the ground ; wb^u h^ tells you 
to rise, you must kneel b^lbre hiro, and y<m must not stand 
erect till he orders you to do so.^ Remember that il is before 
s prince of the church you are about to appear. As to the 
rofit, fear nothing ; all will so<hi be settled without aiiy diffi> 
culty." 

Luther, who had be^e promised to accompany Serra 
Longa whenever he should summon him, was embarrassed. 
However, he did not fail to repeat the advice of his Augsburg 
iiiends, and said something of a safe-conduct. 

" Beware of asking any thing rf the sort," replied Serra 
Longa quickly, " you have no need of it whatever. The 
Legate is well disposed towards you, and quite ready to end 
the af[air amicably. If you ask for a safe-conduct, you will 
spoil all."t 

" My gracious lord, the Elector of Saxony," replied Lu- 
ther, *^ recommended me to several honourable men in this 
town. They advise me not to venture without a safe-conduct: 
1 ought to follow their advice. Were I to neglect it, and any 
thing should be&I me, they would write to the Elector, my 
master, that I would not hearken to them." 

Luther persisted in his resolution ; and Serra Longa was 
obliged to return to his employer, and report to him the failure 
of his mission, at the very moment when he £incied it would 
be crowned with si^xess. 

Thus ended that day's conference with the orator of Mont 
fcrratf 

Luther received another invitation, proceeding from very 
different motives. John Frosch, prior of the Carmelites, was 
an old friend. Two years b^ore, he had maintained spme 
theses, as a licentitate in theology, under the superintendence 
of Luther. He called on him,*and pressed him to come and 
stay with him. He laid claim to the honour of having the 
Doctor of all Germany as his guest. Already men did not 

« • Seckendorf, p. 130. 

t L.Opp.(L.)m. . 



£eBTi(S f«)der kim homafe in the face of Romfii: already the 
weak was become the stronger. Luther accepted the iovita- 
tum. and accordmgly remoTedfrom the convent of the Augs- 
tmes to that of the CarmeHties. 

The day did not close without his seriously reflecting on 
his position. The visit of Serra Longa, and the apprehensions 
of the counsellors, concurred to convince him of the difficult 
eircumstances in which he stood. Nevertheless, he had God 
In heaven for his protector, and in His keying he could 
•leep in peace. 

The next day was Sunday ; he obtained a little more rest. 
However he was obliged to bear another kind of fiitigue. 
Nothing was talked of in the city but Dr. Luther, and all de- 
sired to see (as he wi ote to Melancthon) " the new Erostratus 
who h^ kindled so vast a conflagration." They crowded 
about him ; and the good Doctor, doubtless, smiled at this 
iirange excitement. 

But he h&d also to support another sort of importunity 
If there was a general wish to see him, there was a still great- 
er desire to hear him. He was asked on all sides to preach. 
Luther had no greater joy than to proclaim the Gospel. He 
would have rejoiced to preach Christ in this great city, and in 
^ solemn circumstances in which he was placed. But on 
this, as on many occasions, he manifested a most proper feel* 
ing of decorum, and much respect for his superiors. He de- 
clined to preach, in the fear that the Legate might think ho 
did so to vex and to brave him. This meJEeration and 
prudence were assuredly as valuable instructions as a ser- 
^mon. 

However, the CardinaFs ag«)ts did not let him irest, but re- 
turned to the charge. " The Cardinal," said they, " sends 3rou 
assurances of his grace and favour : why are you afraid ?" 
And they endeavoured by every possible argument to per- 
suade him to wait upon the Legate. <' He is so grack>us, that 
he is like a father," said one of these emissaries. But an^ 
other, going close up to him, whispered: << Do not believe 
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what they aay. There is no dapeodence to he ^na^ upoi 

hia ^yo^ds."* Luther persisted in his resolutioD. 

On the morning of Monday, the lOtb of Octeher, S«rm 
Longa again renewed his perauasicms. The couiti^r had 
made it a point of honor to succeed in his negodations. The 
moment he entered : 

"Why," he asked in Latin, "why do yiwi not go to tht 
Cardinal ? He is expectrag yon in the a>oat indulgent firftate 
of mind. With him the whole question is summed up m s'm 
letters, — Revoca, — retract. Come, then, with me, you hav« 
nothing to fear." > 

Luther thought within himself that those w^e six very inif 
portant letters j but without further discussion, he replied 
. " As soon as I have received the safe^oivduct, I will appear." 

Serra Longa lost his temper at these worda He; persiitted 
**-he brought forward additional Reasons to compliance. B^ 
Li^her was immoveable. The Italian courtier, still itnta^i 
exclaimed; 

" You imagine, no doubt, that the Elector will take up armtl 
in your favour, and risk, for your sake, the lo« of the domiiH 
ions he inherits from his ancjeetors." 

Ldthbr.— " God foibidl" 

Ss^ltA Longa. — " When all forsake you, where will yon 
take refuge?" 

Luther, smiling and looking upwards vxitA the ejf$ of 
faith. — *' Under heaven !"t 

For an ^fttant Serra Longa w^s struck dumb by this siri[>* 
lime and unexpected reply ; — he then continued : 

" How would you act, if you had the Legate, the Pope, and- ^ 
all the Cardinals in your power, as they have you, at this t9o- 
ment^ in theirs 2" : 

Luther. — '^ I would pay them all respect and ionoiar. 
But the word of God is. with me — above all." 

Serra hovo a., laughing, and moving one of his fingffm% 
backward andfortmrd in a mann^p^ouli^ to the ItalianSf' 

» li. Opt>. (L.) kvii.^. 305, 

t £t abt manebis ? . * . Respond! : Sub Ccrio. (L. 0pp. in pnef.) 



^— "IJa! Jm! all proper hoopur I I4o aot: b«]feiwiCw»tl 

, He then left the house^ leaped sHp h^ijaddle^ and diaip* 
peared. 

Sena Looga w^t no more to Luther; hfH h$ hmg icmem* 
l^ed the resistance he had met with from tbajftaformari'^and 
jthat which his paster wa^ doomed soon after to axperitnoe jft 
person. We shall find him again, at a later peiiod, loudlf 
demanding the hiood of Luther. 

Shortly after Serra Longa had left Luther, the latter i^ 
ceived the safe-conduct His friends had procured it frmn tha 
Lnperial counsellors. It is probable that they had coasultad 
Ihe Emperor on the subject^ as he wasnot&r from Apgvtorg. 
It would eron seem, from what the Cairdinal aft^rwardssaid^ 
that, from a wish to avoid offending him^, they had asked his 
consent to their application; perlu^ps that may have been ik^ 
reason why De Vio sounded Luther through Serra Longa^j 
for to oppose openly the giving him a safe-cnnduct WimiA 
Iiave discovered intentions that it was wishaj to c«»ceal^ It 
seemed a safer policy to pers^ad^ Luther himself to de^ift 
from the demand But jit soon became evident that t^ Bb^'^ 
monk was not likely to yield. 

Luther was about to appear before the Legate. In^re^nir** 
ing a safe-conduct, he did not lean uppn api arm of flesh, &r 
he well remembered that, the Emperor's safe-conduct had not 
preserved John Huss from the flames. Gfe oi^y desired to do 
bis duty by following the advice of his master's friends. The 
Lord would decide his cau8?» If God required his life, h» 
was ready joyfully to lay it down, ^t this solemn moment, . 
be felt the need of once more communicating with hi^ friends, 
and especially with Melancthon, already, so endeared to himj, 
and he availed Mmseif of an interval of leisure to wiite la him^ 

'^ Shew yourself a ma%" said he, ^' a« you are ready U^ , 

do« Instruct the yopth of our beloved country in wha,t ia^' 

right and agreeable to the will qf God* As for ma, I an^ • 

going to offer up myself for you and for them,* if it be the 

• Ego pro iUit et Tofafil vado itiim«kri* (J<>„ Epp* i- 14^) 
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l0fd% urSk I prefer leaih. yes, ev^ whatto me would lie 
the greatest misforttme, the loss of your valued society, to re- 
tractiog what it was my ^ty to teach, and perha{»s nlining hy 
my failure the noble cause to which we are devoted. 

«< Italy is kivolved, as Egypt was formerly, in thick dark- 
less, eren darkness which may he felt. The whole nation 
JmowB nothhig of Christ, nor of what pertains to him. And 
yet they are our lords and masters in the fkith and in morals. 
Thus the wrath of God is fulfilled amongst us ; as &e prophet 
says, ^' i will give children to be their princes, and babes shall 
rule over them.' Do your duty to <jrod, my dear Philip, and 
avert his wrath by fervent and holy prayer." 

The Legate, apprised that Luther would appear the neat 
day before him, called together those in whom he had confi- 
dence, both Itelians and Germans, that he might concert with 
them how he oug^t to treat the German monk. Opinions 
w^e divided. One tmd, *< We must compel him to retract." 
Another, "We must arrest him and throw him into prison." 
A ihA^ was of opinion that it would be better to put him out 
4f the way. A fourth, that it woukl be expedient rather to win 
kbn over by gentleness and mildness. The Cardinal seems 
to have resolved, in the first instance, to make trial of this last 
method.* 

At length the day of conference arrived.f The Liegate, 
knowing that Luther had declared himself wilting to retract 
whatever should be proved contrary to the troth, was /sanguine 
as to the result : he did not doubt that one of his rank and ' 
leaarning would, without much difficulty, reclaim the monk to 
obedience to the Church. 

Luther repaired to the house of the Jjegate, accompanied 
by the prior of the Carmelites, his friend'^and host, by two 
friars of the convent, by doctor Link, and by an Augustine, 
probably the same that had accompanied him from Nurem. 
berg. Scarcely had he entered the Legate's palace, when all 
the Italians, who composed the train of this Prince of the 

• L. Opf. (L.) xTJi. n^ 113. , , 
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^Iftifch, 4bcl»dT0und Him, desiring to see the ftiinotiS Doctor, 
khd pressed him so closely that he <^ould hardly proceed. On 
^ntermg the room where the Cardinal wds waiting for him, 
Luther fomid him accompanied by the apostolical nuncio and 
Serra Longa. His reception was cool, but civil j and, accord- 
ing to Roman etiquette, Luther, following the instructions of 
Scrra Longa, piostrated himSelf before the Cardinal; when 
^ latter told him to^ rise, he krielt ; and when the command 
was repeated, he stood erect. Several of the most distinguished 
Italians of the Legate's household entered the room, in order 
to be present at the interview, impatient i6 see the German 
itionk humble himself before the Pope's representative. 

The Legate was silent. He expected, says a contemporary, 
that Lather would begin his recantation. But Luther waited 
reverently for the Rbman Prince to address him. Finding, 
however, that he did not open his lipis, he understood his si* 
lenee as an inrvitation to open the businesis, and spoke as fol- 
k)ws:«M- ■ ' 

« Most worthy father, upon the summons of his Holiness 
flie Pope, irnd at the desire of my gracious Lord, the Elector 
of Saxony, I appear before you, as a humble and obedient 
son of the holy Christian Church ; and I acknowledge that 
it was I who ptiblisbed the propositions and theses that are the 
subject of inquiry. I am ready to listen with all submission 
to the charges brought against me, and, if I am in error, to be 
Districted In Ihe truth.'* - ' 

The Oardinal, who had determined to assume the tone of 
a kind and compassionate father towards an erring child, an- 
swered in the most friendly manner. Commended Luther's 
humility, and expressed the joy he felt on beholding it, say-' 
ing:— ^'My dear son, you have JSlled all Germany with com- 
motion' by your dispute concerning indulgences. I hear that 
you ar* a doctor well skilled in the Scriptures, and that you 
have many followers. If, therefore, yoU wish to be a member, 
of the Church, and to have in the Pope almost gracious lord, 
listen lo me." 

Aft«r this exOTjlfcm, the legate dM hot hesitate to tell him' 
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im that be ei^pected of him, so couSdent W9» ha o£ hifi mb* 
ttussion: " Here,", said he, "are three articles which, acting 
under the directioa of our most holy Fathe^i;^ Pope Leo the 
Tenth, I am to propoee to you: — 

"first, you must return to your duty; ypu must aeknaw^ 
ledge your faults, and retract your errors, your prop^sitionli^ 
and sermons. Secondly, you must {promise to abstain for ibt 
future, from propagating your opinions. And, thirdly, yoa 
IDust engage to be more discreet, and avoid every thing that 
may grieve or disturb the church." 

LuTHEE. — " Most worthy &ther, I request to be permitted 
to see the Pope's brie:^ by virtue of which you Jjiav^ received 
full power to negotiate this affair." 

Serra Longa and the rest of the Italians of the Oardinal'f 
train were struck with astonishment at such a demand, and 
although the German monk had already appeared to them a 
strange phenomenon, they wese completely disconcerted 9^ so 
bold a speech. Christians &miliar with the principles of 
justice desire to see them adhered to in proceeding^ «^inst 
others or themselves ; but those who are accustomed to act 
according to their ovm will are much surprised when reqiiired 
to proceed regularly and agreeably to fytm and law. 

De Vio. — " Y.our command, my son, am^Qi be complied 
with. YouMve to acknowledge your errofisi; to be careful 
for the future what you teach; not to retura to your vomit; 
so that you may xest without care and anxiety ; anfl then, act* 
ing by the command and on the authority of our most hply 
&ther the Pope, I will adjust the whole afiair." 

LxTTHEB.-T-." Deign, then, tp inform me wherein I h^ve 
erred." 

At this request, the Italian courtiers, who had e^qpected to 
see the poor German fall upon, his knees and im|4ore merey, 
were still more astonished than before ^ot oae ^ them- 
would have condescended to answer sp impertinent a qu^^tioQf 
But De Vio, who thpught it scarcely generous to crush this 
feeble monk by the weight of all his authority, and trusted, 
moreover, tp his own learning for obtaining |ui easy i^ctofy, 



fKnsentfld to ^1 Luther Tirhat he was. jacciiaed p^ and even t^^ 
enter into discussion with him. We mpst do justice U) the 
geperal of the Dominicans. It rtva^ be acknowledged, that 
he^showed more equity, a greater sense of propriety, and tesa. 
irritation, than l^ve subsequently been exhiWted ^i a majority, 
of similar cases. He assumed a tone ^of , condescension, anc^ 
aaid: 

, " My beloved son I there are two propositions put forward 
by you, which you must, before all, retract : — lat. < The trea*^ 
sure of indulgexKes does not consist of the merits and suffer^ 
inga of our Iiord Jesus Christ;' — 2ndly« *,The man whq re- 
ceives the holy sacrament must have ^th in the grace offered 
to him.'" 

, Both the9e pro{)o$itioos did indeed strike a death-blow at the 
commerce of Rome. If die Pope had not power to dispofl^. 
at will of the Saviour's merits, — ^i^ on receiving the paper in 
which ihe brokers of the Church t^ided, men did not acqaire 
a portion of th^t infinite righteousness,—- this paper purrency 
lost its value, and men would count it no better than a mere 
rag. And thus also with ihe sacraments. The indulgences 
were, in some sense, an extraordinary branch of commerce 
with Rome ; . the sacraments made part of her ordinary traffic. 
The revenue they yielded was by no means small. But to, 
as9ert that faith was necessary to make them productive of any 
real benefit to the soul of the Christian, was to rob them of 
their attraction in the sight of the people. For faith is not v^ 
the Pope's gift ; it is beyond his power, and can conoe froni 
God alone. To declare its necessity was, therefore, to snatch 
from the hands of Borne both the speculation and the profits 
attached to it. In assailing these two doctrines, Luther had 
followed the example of Christ himself. In the very begirt 
ningof hisministry^ he had pverturned the tables of the mo* 
ney -changers, and driven the dealers out of the temple. " Make 
not my father's house a house of merchandise." 

Cajetan continued : " I will not bring forward the authority 
of St Thomaa, and the other scholastic doctors to coi^e 
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tfceiB errors ; 1 will r^ entirely on the holy Scrij^res, and 
speak to yon in perfect friendship." 

Nevertheless, when De Vio proceeded to bring forward hm 
proofe, he departed from the rule he had lain dowit* He 
combated Luther's first proposition by an Edstratagance or 
Constitution^ of Pope Clement ; and the second, by all spits 
of opinions from the scholastic divines. The discussion tamed 
tX its outset upon this constitution of the Pope in favour of in* 
dnlg^ences. Luther, indignant at hearing what authority the 
Legate attributed to a decree of Rome, exclaimed : 

< I cannot receive such constitutions as sufficient proofs on 
subjects so important For they wrest the holy Scriptures, 
and never quote them to the purpose." 

De Vio. — " The Pope has authority and ^wer over aJI 
things." . 

LuTHKR (warmly). — ^^ Save the Scriptures." J 

Db Vio (in rfermo^).— Save the Scriptures! ... Do not 
3rou know that the Pope is higher than the Councils, for he 
retently condemned and punished the council of B^le.'* 

Luther. — "But the univerwty of Paris has appealed 
against his decision." 

De Vio. — " Those gentlemen of Paris will receive their 
desert." 

\. The Cardinal arid Luther then proceeded to discuss the 
second article, namely the faith that Luther declared to be 
necessary to render the sacraments efficacious. Luther pur- 
suing his usual method, quoted, in fevour of the opaiionthat he 
maintained, several passages of Scripture. But' the Legate 
i^cceived them with derision. " It is of feith in general that 
you are speaking now," said he " Not so," replied Luther/ 
One of the lalians, the Legate's master of the ceremonies, pro- 
voked at Luther's resistance and answers, was burning with 
desife to speak He oflen attempted to interrupt the conver- 
sation I but the Legate commanded silence. At last he was 

♦ L. Opp»(L.) .xvii. p. 180. 

t This name is given to certain Constitutions of Ihe l^opes, coUectccl 
and appended to the Canon Law. t Salva Scripturt. 
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ohlig?^ to xeprOT0 him in so tt^t^ratttive a U>Tk% tbiit the 
nditfter of the ceremonies left the. room in confusion/ 

^^ As to indulgences,'' said Luther to the Legtte, i< if yon 
can prove to me thcU I am mistaken, I am ready to rtceifein* 
atructioB. We may leave that subject open, without compro* 
naising our &ith as Christians. But as to that other article^ 
concerning faitk^ if I yielded any thmg here, I should be do* 
joying Christ I cannot, therefore, and I will not yield thai 
point, and by Qpd's help I will hold it to the end^" 
, Db Vio {fieginntfig to loi^ temptrJy^" Whether you will 
or will not, you must this very day retract that atticl^ or else 
for that article alone, I will proceed to reject and condemn all 
your doctrine." 

^UTBBB. — ^^ I have no will but the Lord's, He will d» 
with me what seemeth good in his sight But had I a huii* 
dred heads, I would rather lose them all than retract the testi 
mony I have borne to the holy Christian &ith«" 

Db Vio% — *^ I am not come here to argue with you. Re* 
' tract, or prepare to endure the punishment you have do- 

wrved."t 

Luther clearly perceived that it was impossible to end the 
afiair by a conference. His adversary was seated before hinl 
as though he himself were Pope, and reqpiireda hundde sub* 
mission to all that he said to him, whilst he received Lu» 
ther's answers, even when grounded on the h6ly Sciiptoresi, 
with shrugs and every kind of irony and contempt He 
thought the most prudent plan would be to answer theCardmal 
m writing. This means, thought he, ofiered at least one con- 
solation to the oppressed. Others might then give their jodgv 
ment of the afiair ; and the unjust adversary, who, by clamour, 
remained master of the field, might be overawed by the public 
voice.:( 

Having, therefore, shown a disposition to withdraw: << Do 
you wish," said the Legate to him, *<that I should give you a 
Safe-conduct to repair to Rome V* 

• L.0^.(li.)svmp.l8a tLOpp. (L.)xrii.p.l80rl88,m,lM. 
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Notking would hMve pliiisaei Oajm^nk better "AiU t!ie ae' 
eeptance of diis offer. He Woulet thos hav^ got rid of aa af 
ftir of' which he began to perceive the diHScalties, and Lnther 
and hia heresy would hare Mien into the hands (^ those who 
woald ha^ known how to de^l with them. Bat thoKefbnn* 
er, who was sensibfe of the dangers that surrounded him even 
1^ Angsbnrg, took carld to reftno air oBet that wouM hare tle» 
Ilvered him up, bound hand and foot, to the vengeance o^ hia 
enemies. He r^ected the proposal as often as De VIo ebos^ 
to repeat it^ which he did several times. The L^fate concealed 
the chagrin he felt at Luther's refusal ; he assumed an air of 
dignity, and dismissed the monk with a compassionate smiley 
under which he endeavoured to hide his disappointment, ^nd, 
af the same time, with the politeness of one who hopes to have 
bstt^risucoeSB another time. 

Hardly had Luther reached the cdurt-yard of the palace^ 
when the loqu»;ious Italian, the master of the ceremonies, 
whom theX^ardinars reprimai^shad obliged to leave the hail 
of audience, delighted at being able to speak to him out of tha 
hearing of Cajetan, and aager to confound the abominabfo 
heretie- by his overpowering arguments, rm after him, juid, 
b^ore he came up with hhn, b^^n ^o deal out ins eophisma 
But XiiHher, disgusted whh the man^a ft)lly, answ^ed hiai^ 
with one of those sat castio rebukes which he always had al 
<3»nmand, and l^e master of the ceremonies, quite cbi^oundec^ 
turned back and slunk abashed to the C^ardinal'S palace. 

I^her had not been impressed with a very high opiniear 
of his dignified adversary. He had heard from him, as h# 
afterwards* wrote to Spalatin, assertions which were -^u^ocnt^ 
trary to sound theology, and which, in the tnoutb of aiM)tberi^ 
would have been considered arch-heresies. And yet De Vie 
was looked upon as the most learned of the Dominicans/ 
Next to him stood Priema. <* We may judge from fli«," 
laid'Luther, << what those must be who fill the t^nth or Ao 
hundredth rank!"* 

On the other ^ hand, the noble iijpi^nepa of the Diaetoir of 

• L. %j^K 153. 
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iflttcmb^i^ hM greatly surprlsedf the Cardinal ancf all hift 
coiijftiert. Instead of a poor monkj^ suing abjectly for pardon^ 
fkey beheld »* man of independent spirit, an undaunted Chris- 
Han, an' enlightened Doctor, who required thera to hring prooft 
to support their unjust accusations, and courageously defended 
lifs own ddctrine. The inmates of Cajetan's palace exclaimed 
with one roice against the pride, obstinacy, and effrontery of 
the heretic. Luther and De Vio had learned to know one ano* 
ther, and both were preparing thertlselves for a second interview; 

A joyful surprise awaited Luther on his return to the con- 
iremt of the Carmelites, The Vicar-general of' the order of 
the Angnstines, his friend, his fether, Staupitz, had arrived 
there. Nbt haying been able to prevent Luther from going 
to Augsburg, Staupitz gave his friend a new and affecting 
proof of his attachment, by joining him in that city, with the 
hope of rendering him some service. This excellent maft 
ibresaw that the conference wkh the Legate would have mo- 
mentous results. His fears and his friendship for Luther 
eojnblned to disturb him. It was a balm to the Reformer's 
lieart, after that trying conference, to embrace so precious a 
friend. He related to him how he had found it impossible 
to obtain a satisfactory answer, and how he had been required 
16 recant without even Ah attempt to convict him of error. 
*Yoci mtrst absolutely,'' said Staupitz, "linswer the Legate 
in writing-" 

After what he had heard of thiff first interview, Staupitz 
•xpected no good iieeult from any succeeding one. He there- 
ibre determined upon a step which he thought present circum- 
stances tnade neeessary ; he decided to release Luther from 
^0 ^Ugatkm of obedience to^ his order. Staupitz proposed by 
this means to attain two objects : if, as he could not but ibre^ 
bode, Lather should ftiil in his undertaking! this proceeding 
would prevent the disgrace of his condemnation from being 
rcdected on his whoie order; and if the Cardinal should en- 
join him to oblige Luther to silence or to a recantation, he 
would have tfn^xeiMe lor noneompHanee.* M%is ceremony 

• Darina tttn StM^rfte VMi dAn KIotter.GehdrMmmWolirirt. (Mth. ISo 



was gone thr^agh in tb« vmiftl fonof. 1^1^ fkarlj per 
ceiTed all that it ford)oded. His mind was deeply aflbded bj 
the breaking of ties that be had fonned i^ the entfaQnanm of 
bosyonth. The order he had chosen pow rejected him. His 
natural protectors forsook him. ^leaij he was beeo^iae s 
stranger to his brethren. But though his heart was oppreasei 
with sorrow at the thought^ he recovered his serenkjr by look, 
ing to the promises of a foithful God, who has said : " I will 
pever leave thee ; I will never forsdce thee." 

The Imperial counsellors, having intimated to the Legate 
through the Bishop of Trent that Luther was provided with 
the Emperor's safe-conduct, at the same time cautioning him 
against taking any steps against the Reformer's person, De 
ViOy in a violent passion, abruptly answered in the true Bomisk 
style, *^ Be it so ; but I shall do what the Pope enjoins me«"^ 
We know what the Pope's injunctions were. 

The next dajrt both parties prepared for a secand interview^ 
which seemed likely to be decisiva Luther^s frieiids, inlaid* 
ing to accompany hkn to the Legate's palace, repaired to the 
convent of the Carmelites The Dean of Trent and Peutin* 
ger both Imperial coi^isellors, and Staupitz, arrived one aliet 
Ae other. Besides tl^eset, Luther soon had the pleasure of 
welcoming the knight Philip von Feilitzsch, and Doetoi 
Buhel| counsellors of the Elector, who bad recdved ^m 
from their master to be present at the conferences, and to waliA 
over Luther's personal safety^. They had arrived at Augs- 
burg on^the previous evening. They were eommissioned to 
keep close to him, says Mathesjus, as the knight Chkim stood 
by John Huss at Constance* The Doctor abo took a notary 
with him, and, accompanied by all his friends, repaired to lbs 
Legate's palace. t 

As they set out Staupitss drew close to Ludier; he fekiill 
that his friend would have to endure; he knew that if his eye 
were not directed towards the Lor<^ who is. the deliverer 0£ 
h}fi people^ he must sink under his trial : *' My dear brother," 
said he, solemnly, ^Uvmr bear in mind that you ^itared et 
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diete straggles m iKe liame of ^r Lord l^im Ghri^'** * It 
wgs tbui that €M encompassed his- humble senraat withrcoa" 
isolations and encouragement 

• Luther, on Arriving at the OardinaFs, found there a neir 
opponent : this was the prior of die Dominicans of Augsburg, 
#lio was seated beside his superior. Luther, in conformity 
i^h his resolution, had put his ahswto in writing. The cus- 
I6marf sahitations being gone trough, he read, with a firm 
Yoice, the following declaration : 

^ ** I dechre that I honour the holy Roman Church, and, 
moreover, that I will continue to do so. I have sought after 
truth in my public disputations, and what I have taught, I, to* 
this hour, regard as right, true, and christian. Nevertheless 
lam but a man, and I may be mistaken. I am therefore 
WiUtng to be instructed and corrected wherever I may have 
ctred. I declare myself ready to answer by word of mouth, 
or in writing, all objections and all charges that the illustrious 
Legate may bring against me. I declare myself willing to 
sabrftit my theses to the decision of the four universities of 
Bfide, Fribourg in Brisgau, Louvain, and Paris, and to retract 
utetevdr Aey thail declare to be errotieous. In a word, I 
am ready l^dcf alt that can be required of a christian man. 
Bflt I solemnly protest a^inst the method that has been pur- 
sued in this afi^r, and against that strange assumption which 
woold obUfO me to retract, without having convicted me of 
error."* 

. UttdoiibCeMy fciothmg could be more consonant with reason' 
thu these proposals of Luther, and they must have greatly 
embarrassed a judge who had been previously instructed what 
lodgment he was to pronounce. The Legate, who was quite 
ubpreparedlbrthisprotest, aideavoured to hide his confusion, 
bj'Iftcting a latigh, nhd putting on the semblance of mildness. 

" ** This protest,** he Said to Luther with a smile, " is quite 

unnecessary ; I will not dispute with you in public or in pri- 

vale, but my ^Ish is to settle the whole affair with paternal 

tenderness."! 

t Seekeod. p. 137. t MmIm, iL 4S». £. Of|».(C}xviL 181, 9Qi. 
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limu the pi»(k^of t^^CaidiwJ t9 My mh iJie ttn^l 
Ibnxia of juftke, wJbic^ «f oid , protoctioa to tli« occused,^ and 
to treat the maaer as an affair of admioiatrationi, betp^een a 
superior and hif$ inferk>i?;-*a eopvenieat method, as it ieat«i 
the fullest scope to the exercise of arbitrary power. 

Continuing in the most affectionate to^ec-^^^ Mjr - 4«tt 
friend," said De Vio, "I beseech you to abandon this uKitm 
design; but rather return to a sense of duty, aclmowledg^ Iks 
truth, and behold me ready to reconcile yon to the Cburcht 
and to the supreme Wshop, . . . Retract^ my frisnd, tetract; 
such is th^ Pope'^ will. Whether it be youf will or a^ 
matters little; you. would find it hard to kick against the 
pricks. . . ♦" 

Luther, who saw himself already tsieated as a- rebellioaa 
child, rejectjBd by the Church, exofaimed: " I j^miot re^ractl 
but I offer to answer, and in writing. We had enbuglk of 
contention—yesterday," 

De Vio was provoked nt this exipressionj wUck reminded 
him that he had , not acted with sufficient discretion f but he 
recovered himself, iind said, smiling ; ' 
, <' Contention 1 my dear son ; I di4 i^et Contend wilh yee^ 
I am as little iujciined as yourself to contantion ; bujt to gratify 
his Highness the Elector Frederic, I am ^eady to bear yon, 
and exhort you as a friend and a father." 

Luther did not understand wiiy the Legale skotdd luste 
taken umbrage at the phrase he had made use of; for, thovgfat 
he to himself, if I had not wished to be eourte^tfs^ 1 Jihditld 
not have said "contend," but "dispwte" «ftd " i^|«arrei,^Mrf* 
that was what we really did yestercby, . s 

' However, De Vio, . who felt that, . before the respectably 
witnesses present atthe conference^ he i^aust at least qipear to. 
' convince Luther,, and endeavpur to crush him by arguai%it|. 
reverted to the two propositions whi^h he had pointed evtas 
fundamental errors> fully resolved to allpw the ReA^rmer Aer 
fewest possible opportunities of reply* Buying on IlaUHik 
volubility, he overwhelmed him with objections wit^et^Wlifc*} 



mg 6a an ansvrer* Sometiiaei iie sneered, aooieliQiet he 
ehidedj he deckkued with^ passiopate: ^noTi^; he jtttofcM 
iogeiJm theiuost jncofigruousthiog?; quoted St ThcMot¥it4Uiit 
Arifitotk; exclaimed aad raved agamstali who difieted ff«Ai 
them \ iM^d l)n>ke out in imrectiye against LtUheri. Again and 
again the latter attempted to reply; bnt Ihe Legate instaii% 
interrupted him and oFerwhelmed him vfiih threats. . ^ Re* 
aantl recant!'' was the hujth^ of hisharaague; heetormad^ 
enacted the dictator^ and put downfall effbrt to rqdy.''^ Statt- 
pitz undertook to st^p the Leigate. f< Deign te allow Doctor 
Martin time to answer,' ' si^d he. But the^Legate resumed lua 
harangue : he quoted the eMtrwagmiU^ aftd the opinioaai of 
St Thomas : he had resolved to lmvea.ll the talk to htoiseUL 
Unable to convince, and fearing to strike^ he would ajt least 
stun bj his violence, ^ 

Luther and Stuipitz dearly perceived that they mqst ttol 

only fprego all hope of enlighlening De Vio by discuaitioo^ btti; 

a)4o of making any useful confession <tf the ftjth. Luihei, 

therefore^ renewed the recpiesthe h^d made at the begioniiig^ 

of the interview, and which the Cardinal had then eluded^ 

And not beiiaig permitted to speak^ be reque^d thf^ he mighC 

be allowed at leaet to put his answer ia writing and lend it to, 

the Legi|ta Staupitz seconded his request ^ several of the^ 

company present joined in his' go^icitatioos ; and Qsjetan) in, 

ijMte of his dislike to written doeime^tSy — fer he remismbered. 

that such documents are lasting, — a^ jeogth cosfBented^ Thay» 

«epanited^ The.hoj^ which had been ceaceivifid ^ the a^^^ 

i^ightbe te^mi^iajted f t thi&iBtei;vie,1f was thus.a^^rii^ ai|4. 

k was necessary to await:the result of the ensuing c<MUi^enoe»t 

The permission granted to Luther by the gaseral of the 

PopiiMcaBS iat^ke time Soi- rftfl^tioa^ and to write hi^ an* 

iwer ta, the tvi^o di|!tia^t f^leg^oi^ brought aga»^ him re^ 

latipi^ to the indu]gence8i^^iid to &ith,-Twas Yt&douUedlyvnO' 

more than stripy justice ; and yet we must give De Vio^Mfidil; 

br i^ as St mark of moderation aodin^rtiality* - 

« LOj^p. (L.)xy!i. p. Wl, fiOt. Deelei fbtk oopr nt loquersr, telMi^ 
fuiftit toesbat et foHii z^P9«bet^ 



LiiClier M th^ CtttffiiA^s palace rqoicing t6at hn just ^ 
|u«8t bftd bieea grafted. In hia( way to and fix>m the palace, 
k« fvw the object of general att^tion. Enlightened men were 
kiteresled in hia eanse, as if they theniBelves were abotit to 
stand i^KMH their trial, it was feh that It wiCs the cause of the 
gospel, of j4rtti(», and of liberty, which was then to be pleaded 
at Augsburg. The lower orders alone sided with Cajetan, 
and they, doubtless, gave the Reformer significant proois of 
their disposition, for he took notice of it* 

It daily became more evident that the Legate would hear 
nothhigfrom him save the words, " I tetmct ;^' and those words 
Luther wm detemi4iMd fiot to utter. What issue could he 
looked fer ia so unequal a struggle t How could it for a mo- 
nMttt be thougte that the whole power of Rome, arrayed 
against one man, could fail in the end to crush him f Luther 
saw all this: he felt the pressure of that heavy hand* under 
which he had dared to p^e himself; he despaired of ever 
retuming to Wit^mberg, of seeing his dear Philip again, and 
Qoee more finding himself encircled by those noble youths in 
whose hearts he so delighted to sow the seeds of everlasting 
life. He saw the sentence of excommunication suspended 
ovex his head, and did not doubt that it tvould shortly fall up* 
on hkn.f These forebodings distressed him, but did not cast 
him dowKi. His trust in Ood was not shaken. God may, 
indeed, destroy the instrmnant he has hitherto made use of; 
but he will maintain the tfoth. Whatever may happen, Lu« 
ther must defend it to the bst With these feelings, there* 
fe^, he began to prepare the protest he intended to preset to 
the Legate. It seems he devoted to that purpose a part of 
die Idih of October. 

' 4^ the folio wing day, Luther remmed to the Cardiimhir 
palace, attended by the couns^drs ci the Etector. The ItaK 
ians crowded round him as usual, and a number of theni wersf 
present et the conference. Luther stepped forward and pre*' 
t^ted his protest to the Legate. The CardmaTs atte^nts 
g^izdl intently j^^his wiitio^ in thw eyes so daring and pM- 
• L. 0pp. (L.) XTii. 186. t L. qpp. XM xvil^SS. 



flim^jtaoufl. The fellowiiig h the declar^tioil whidh the Dbc-» 
tor of Witiemberg handed to their master : — ^ 

"Yoa charge me upon two points. And first you brihg 
againit me the cotistittttum of Pope Clement YL, in whieh it 
it miterted that the treasure of indalgenc€^ is the merit of the 
Lofd Jesus Christ, and of the saints; an assertion which i 
deny » i^y theses. 

'* Panonnitanus," continues h^ (applying that designation 
ta Ires, Bishop of Chartres, toward the close of the eleventh 
cmtury, and author of the iimoa8i:ollection of ecclesiastical law 
ealled Panormia) — <^ Panormitaitus ki his first book declares, 
that, in what pertains to our hoiy faith, not only a General Coun* 
cil, but even a private Christian, is above the Pope, if he can ad*' 
duce dear^ testimony from the Scriptures, and better reasonaf 
- iThe voice of our Lord Jesus Christ is far above the voice of 
aU men, by whatever names they may be called. 

** What most^ disturbs me 'and e^edtes my most painful reflec- 
tions is, that this constitution cdntains in it many things alto- 
gether contrary to the truth. First, it asserts that the ^m/« 
<rf the saints form a treasury ;— whilst the whole volume of 
Seriptwre testifies ^at Qod rewards us far more richly than 
we have deserved. The prophet exclaims : * Enter not 4nto 
judgment with thy servant, O Lord, for in thy sight shtjill no 
man living be justified.* J * Woe to man,' says St Augustine, 
♦however honourable and praise-worthy his life may be, if 
God were to pronounce a judgment up<Mi hkn from which' 
«eroy should be excluded' ^ 

*< Thus, then, the saints are not saved by their merits^ bul' 
■oleiy by the mercy of Qod^ as I have declared. I maintain* 
this; and I take my stand upon it The words of holy Scrip* 
ture, whkh teach us that the saints have not merit encmgh, 
ought to be more regarded than those vrords of men, whioh' 
alfirm tkat they have merits in superabundance. For the 

»L.Opp.{L..)xviL187. 
. t Otfteodit In m$UM fidei n<m modt^ gmende condliaBi fsse «ifer 
f$tmm sed div» quemliM fid^linm, si meHmlm aitotiir auetoritate eli 
ratione quam papiu (L. 0pp. lat L p. 209.) 

;Ps. 143.1^ IConfeMix. 
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Pope is not idxnre, bm ufider the aythority 6f the woti ioi- 
God." 

Luther did not itop there : he ehe wed ^uU it the indidgfencea 
could not c<m8ist in the inerita of the wnts, neither could tltqr 
oonsiat in the merits of Christ. He proved that the iodai>^ 
gences were barren and unprofitable, since they had- no c^iier 
efiect than to excuse men from good works, such as {Hcay^ 
ahns, &c. " No," he exokdmed, "^e righteousieasof Christ 
J«8«8 is nota treasure of indulgen^s, excusing us from good 
works, but a tceasure of gmc^^pdchtniBg m io perform thswu 
The righteousness of Christ is applied to the iaitfaful, not by 
indulgences, not by the keys, but by the Holy Ghost alone^ 
and not by the Pope. If any one holds an opmion resting 
on better foundations than mine," added he, in concluding 
what referred to this Urst point, <« let him make it known, and 
then will I re&act'^ 

'^I have a^rmed," said he, adverting to the seeondrc^mrge, 
'^that no man can foe justified bejbre Gk>d except Jby Faith; 
so that it is necessary tlmt a man shouM believo with a perfe^ 
confidence that he has received pardon. To doubtof thit 
grace is to reject it. The faith of the just is his righteous- 
ness and his Ufe.''*^ 

Luther. supported > his proposition by many texts from 
Scripture. 

"Deign, then, to intercede in my behalf wiA our most 
holy lord die Pope JLeo X.^ that he may not treat me w^h s^ 
much severity. My soul seeks the Kght of truth, I am not 
sn proud, nor so set upon vain-glory, that I ^ould be ashamed 
to retract, if I had taUght what is not agreeable to the trutlL> 
My greatest joy will be to see the triumph of tbaft doctrine 
which is according to the mind of God. Only let me not bt 
fiirced to do any thing that is against my cons^nca" 

The Legate took the dechration which Luther jvesentedf 
and, after looking it over, said coolly: "You have wasted 
many words, and wntteii what is little to &e puqwse: you 
have repHed very fooli^ly to the two charges brought agaiati 

• JniCitia juiti et irita ejus, est fidds fijiu. (L. 0pp. Iiit i. p. 911.} 



you, and you have covered your jsap^r witi aUnMroal 
passages from the holy Scriptures that have no referaace 
whatever to the subject"^ De Vio then with a contemptuooa 
gesture threw down Luther^ protest, as if unworthy of hk 
regard ; and, resuming the tone which had in some degree 
Been suteessful in the last interview, he renewed the cry that 
Luther must retract. The latter was inflexible. " Brother i 
brother!" cried De Vio in Italian, "when you were last 
here you were very docile, but to^y you are altogether in^ 
tractable.*' Then the Cardinal began a Icaig speech, borrows- 
ed from the writings of St. Thomas; he again ejUoUeiwith 
all his might the constitution of Clement VI. ; he persfeted in 
maintaining that, in virtue of that constitution, the very mer* 
its of Christ are distributed to the &ithful by means of thein«- 
dulgences : he thought he had silenced Luther. The latter «t 
times attempted to speak; but DeVio scolded and thundered 
on without intermission, and, as on the preifioua oeeasion, 
claimed the sole right to be heard. 

This manner of proceeding had on the first oecasdcm beea 
in some measure successful ;— but Luther was not a man to 
bear with it a second time. His indignation at length br(^ 
forth, and it was now his turn to astonish the bystanders^ who 
thought him already conquered by the prelate's rolubilitj^ 
He raised his sonorous voice: he took up the Cardinal's 
fiivourite objection, and made him pay dearly for his temerity 
in entering the lists against him. "Retract! retract f re- 
peated De Vio, shewing him the constitutioa of the Pope, 
« Well !" said Luther, " only prove to me, by this ecmstitu- 
ti(m, that the treasure of indulgences is the verj^ ^merit of 
Christ, and I consent to retract, according to the will and 
pleasure of your eminence ..." 

The Italians, who had not expected this, exulted at his 
words, and could not repress th^ joy at seeing the adversary 
at length taken in the toils. As to the Cardinal, he vras like' 
one beside hiniself ; he laughed aloud — but k was aH in- 
dignant and angty k«^h; he s(epp^ fi*rw4rd, tqok uptho 
volume containing the &mou« cdnftiluticm, luniedovaf the 
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iHKftti, fomd tbe passage, and elated with the advantage he 
thought he bad secoied, read it aloud with breathless eager- 
Bess.* The Italians were now triumphant; the counsellors 
ef tl» Elector were anxious and emharmssed ; Luther waited 
the right moment At last, when the Cardinal came to these 
irords, " The l4>rd Jesus Christ acquired this treasure by his 
Sufierings," Luther interrupted him ; " Most worthy father," 
said he, ^deigii to consider this passage well, and to meditate 
upon it carefully: < He has acquired.'! Christ has acquired 
a treasure by kU merUs ; the merits then are not the treasure; 
for, to speak with philosophic precision, the cause is a diSerent 
thing- firom that which flows from it The merits of Chri^ 
hare acquire for the Pope the power of giving such indul 
gences to the people ; but they are not the very merits of the 
Lord whieh the Pope distributes. Thus, then, my conclusion 
is true, and this constitution, which you so loudly appeal to, 
testifies with me to the truth which I declare." 

De Yio still held the book in his hand; his eyes still rested 
on the £ital passage : the inference was unanswerable. Be- 
hold him taken in the very net he had spread for another; 
and. Luther, with a strong hand, held him fast, to the utter as- 
toliisbm^nt of the Italian courtiers who surrounded him. The 
]l^gate would have eluded the di£Qculty ; but all retreat was 
closed. From an early stage of the discussion he had given 
9p the testimony of the Scriptures, and that of the Fathers; 
and had sheltered himself under this extravagance o£ Clement 
yi., and now be was taken in his strong bold. Still he was 
loo artful to betray his embarrassment In order to conceal 
hiseonfusion, the Cardinal abruptly changed the subject, and 
Vehemently attacked Luther on other points of difisrenca 
Luther, who detected this skilful manoeuvre, drew tighter on 
erery side the net in which he had taken his opponent, mak- 
ing it impoamble bt him to escape : ^< Most reveraud falher/' 
md he, in a lone of irpny, veiled under the semblanoe of ra- 
4ipecty " your £minen6^ must net suppose that we Germans are 

•liegftftrveesettaiii^UBi. (L.Bpp.Lp.l45i7. 



ii$iogfXh$tign!^fmiefgtBmmr' ^ he %ixesma% wad io pa* 
chaise a treasure, are two vefy difiereot things.'* 
. "Extract!" cj^clairoed Pe Vio, "retract! or I will send 
JQ9X to Rome^ there to appear before the judges comhiissioned 
to tak^ cognizance of your cause. I will exconununicate ]ro% 
and all your parti^ems, and all who shall at any time conn* 
tenance you; aad will cast them oirt of the Church. Full 
power has been given to zoe fbr this purpose by the }»>ly apoa- 
(olic see.* Think you, that jrour protectors will stop me ? D^ 
you imagine that the Pope can fear Germany 1 The P<^'t 
Iktie finger is stronger than all (he princes of Germany put 
ti^ether."t 

" CTondesc^id," replied Luther, "to forward die written an- 
awer I have given you to Pope Leo X., with my most humbug 
prayers." 

The Legate, at these words, glad to have a momentary res* 
]^le, again assumed an air of dignity, and turning to Luther/ 
said, in a haughty and angry tone : 

" R^ract, or return no more I" J 

The expression s^uck Luther. He must now answer in 
another manner than jby words. He made an obeisance and 
Withdrew. The counsello)^ oi the Elector followed, and the 
Cardinal and his Italians, leil alone, looked at each other, ut^ 
terly confounded at such a result of the discussion. 

Luther and De Vio never met again : but the ReformeV 
had made a powerful impression on the Legate, which wat 
never entirely efiaced. What Luther had said concerning" 
fidth, what De Yio read in the subsequent writings of the 
t)octor of Wittemberg, considerably changed the CardinaPa 
sentiments. The theologians of Rome saw with mnprise andi 
dissatis&urtion the qnniona touching ju8tificatk>n which he 
brought forward in his commentary upon the Epistle to the 
Romans. The Reformatk^n did not recede, nor did the Re-, 
former retract ; but his judge, who had so r^eatedly com- 
manded him to retract, dianged his views,^-attd himself in- 

♦ L. 0pp. (L) xta. p. m t L. OpjK (W.) xiril .1331. - 

I Reroca aiit non rev^rtere. (L. 0pp. (L.) x*ii. 203^^ 
31* 



dtiee%, letncted hii enrow. Ttes fee tmslafcCft Mfeliljr df ^ 
the Refonner was crowned with reward. 

Luther retnmed to the monaatery where he had been a 
guest He had stood firm: he had borne witness to the truth; 
he had done what it was his duty to do; God wotdd do the 
Nst His heatt OTerflowed with joy aai peace 

However, the tidings that were brought hint were not en* 
cmiraging; a rumour prevailed throug^iout the city that, if- 
fe did not Tetract, he was to be seized and thrown into a 
dungeon. The Vicar-general of the order, Staupit* himsei^*^ 
it was asserted) had given his consent to this. Luth^ could 
not believe that his friend would act in this manner. No! 
Slmipitz couM not betray him I As to the designs of the 
Cardkal, his own words had thrown su^cient light upon 
them. Yet Luther would not flee from the danger; his fifis, 
as well as the truth itself, vhis ih powerfdl keeping, axid, in 
spite of all these threatenkigs, he determined not to leave 
Augsburg. 

The Legate soon repented of his violoice; he jfelt that he 
had forgotten the part it was his policy to play, and wished to 
resume it. Hardly had Staupitz dined, (for the interview had 
taken place in the morning, — and diimer was served at noon*) 
when he received a message from the Cardinal, inviting him 
to his house. StaOpitz repaired thither, accom|»nted by 
Wenceslaus Linkf The Vicar-general foufnd the Legate 
alone with Serra Longa. De Vio immediately advanced 
towards Staupitz, and addressed him in thege&tlest maimer:'— 
" Try now," said he, " to prevail upon your monk and induce 
him to retract Really, I am pleased with him on the whole,*^ 
«nd he has no better friend than myself!"^ 

SfAtrpiTZ. — *< I have already done my endeavours, and I 
will now again advke him humbly to submit to the church." 
. Db Vxo. — " You must give him proper toswers to the ar- 
guments that he^adduces from the Scriptures." 

Stavfitz. — « I must confess, my Jord, that iitU a beyoad 

•L.0pp.(L.)xT4i. p^310. tlbft, p.SOi. 
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■qr power; for Doctor Martin is more than a match for me, 
balk IB aetiteDeaa and m knowledge of the Scriptures." 

The Oardkml smiled, we maj imagine, at the Yicar-gene- 
ral's frank confession. His own ezperirace, moreover, had 
lattg^t him the difficulty of eonvicting Ltither of error. He 
eontiamed, addressing himself to Link as well as to Staupitz : 
'. "Arse you aware that, as favourers of heretical doctrinoi -> * 
you me yourselves exposed to Uie pensdtiee of the church i" 

STaupiTi,---" Deign to resiune the conference with Luther, 
akid open a public disputation on the controverted points." 

Db Vjo, alarmed at the thought of such a measure, ex- 
elaimed, — ^^'I will argue.no more with the beast Those 
eyes of his are too deeply set in his head, and his looks have 
too much meiuung in thent"*^ 

Staupitz finsdly obtained the Cardinars promise that he 
would state in writing what he required Luther to retract. 

The Vicar-general then returned to Luther* In some de- 
gree shaken by the r^resentations of the Cardinal, he en* 
deavoored to lead him to some concession. ^< Refute then," 
said Luther, *' the Scriptures I have brought forward."^-^ 
" That is beyond my power," said Staupitz. — ^^ Very well," 
rqdied Luther, "my conscience will not allow me to retract 
until ihose passages of Scrij^ure can . be shewn to have ano- 
ther meaning. And so," continue he, " the Cardinal profess- 
es his willingness tosettlethe affiiir in this way, without subje<^- 
ing me to disgrace or detriment Ah * these are line Italian 
words, but, in plain Qerman, they mean nothing less than my 
everlasting shame and ruin. What better can he look for 
who, from fear of man and against his own conscience, de> 
nies the truth rt 

Staupkz desisted ; he merely informed Luther that the Car* 
dinal bad consented to send him in writmg the pomts on 
which he required his recantation. He then, doubtless, ac^ 
qnainted hun with his intention of leaving Augsiburg, whert 

* Ego nolo amplius cum hac bestU disputare. Habet enim profundoi 
setifos «t nriraUlM ipeeuhuiones in capite sqo. (9ffcx)niu8, p. 3S.) 
t L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 130. ' * 
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h«kadnow BodimgnioFe to do. Lutfao^ conuhimfeotsd i9 
him a parpose he had formed ht oomfortiag and 8Ctca»gft]l60- 
mg their souk. StaupHz prcmcdsed to retorn, and thoy sepa- 
iSKted for a short tkne. * 

Led alone in his cdll^ Luther's thoughts turned towaids tiw 
friends most dear to his heart His thoughts tvandiocd ^ 
WeittMir and to Wittemberg. He wished to tell the Elector 
what was passing, and thinkkig there mi^ be impr^jj^'ierjr 
in addressing the Prince in person, he wrote to^ Spalatin, «id 
begged the chajdain to let his roaster know &e stsfte of his a^ 
feirs. He related to him ail that bad passed, even to the pro- 
mise the Legi^e had just made to send ^ statement of the eon* 
troverted points in writing. He concluded by soymg:* 
" Thus the matter stands ; but I have neither hcqm nor confix 
dence in the Legate. I am resolved not to retract a single 
syllable. I shall publish the answer that t haire put iota 
his hands, in order that, if he proceed to violoice, he may be 
covered with shame in the sight of all Christendom*'* 

The Doctor next availed himself of the few momenta dot 
were still remaining, to send tkiings of himself to hiiftiendi 
at Wittemberg. 

^* Peace and happiness !'' he wrote to Doctor Carlstadt; 
'^Accept these few words in place of a long letter: ^ tifne 
and events are pressing. Another time I hope to write to 
you and others more fully For three days my afiair has 
been in hand, and thittgft are at such a point that I have no 
longer a hope of seeing you again, and have nothing to es« 
' pect but excommunication. TThe Legate will not alW m$ 
to defend myself, either publicly or in priv£^ His wish, he 
tells me, is to act the part of a father, not of a judge; and yel 
he will hear nothing from me but the words : ^ I r^rae^ sod 
ac^cnowledge that I have been in errtH*.' And t^ose are word* 
I will not utter 1 The peril in which my cause ia pkce^ 
it so much the greater, because it is judged not cmly by iin^ 
placable enemies, but even by men incapable of under- 
utanding its merits. However^ (he Lord CSod lives and 
* L. Epp. 149. '■ 



rmgas; (o Uia keeping J commend myself; and I doubt not 
t)ifit in answer to tbe prayers of pious souls, He will send me. 
deUvexance : / seem to feel thai prater is being made for me ! 

<< Eitker I shall, return to you unhurt ; or else under a sen- 
tence of ttccommunication ; I must seek shelter elsewhere. 

^'Whaterer may happen to me, quit yourself manfully i 
atand ^st, and glorify Christ joyfully and without fear. . . . 

" The Cardinal always styles me 'his dear son.' I know 
how little that means. Still I am persuaded I should be to 
i^tm one of the dearest and most acceptable of men, if I would 
but pronounce the single word: ^Revoco.^ But I will not 
become % heretic, by renouncing the faith that has made me a 
christian. Better &r would it be^-to be cast out and accu/sedt 
and perish at the stake. 

'< Farewell, my dear Doctor ! show this letter to our theo- 
logians, — to Amsdorff, to Philip, to Otten, and to others, ia 
ord^ thai you may pray for me, and also for yourselves ; for 
it is your cause also that is now trying. It is the cause of 
the &ith of Je^us Christ, and of the grace of God."t 

Sweet thought J which ever fills with consolation and 
peace the hearts of those who have borne witness to Jesua 
Christ, to his divinity and grace, when the world rains upon 
them from all sides its censures, its interdicts, and its scorn ! 
» Our cause is the cause of &ith in the Lord." And what 
sweetness also in the conviction expressed by the Reformer: 
^ I sepm to fed that 1 am frayed for" The Reformation^ 
w^ a work of prayer and of piety toward God. The 
fltxjaggle between liUther and De Yio was, in truth, one of s 
religious principle, then re-appearing in full vigour, with the 
ftxpiring strength of the disputatious dialectics of the middle 
aga 

Thus did Luther converse with his absent friends. Stau-r 
jritz soon returned; Doctor Ruhel and the knight Feilitzseh, 
both of them sent by the Elector, also visited him, afler taking 
leave of the Cardinal Some other friends of the Goqpel 
joined them ; and Luther, seeing thus assembled together 
• L. Epp. 1 159. 
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these noble-rainded men, who were soon to be patted ftoni 
each other, and from whom lie himself was about, perlmps to 
be for ever separated, proposed that they should join in cele- 
brating the Lord^s Supper. The proposal was agreed to ; and 
this little assembly of the faithful partook of the body and 
blood of Christ What must have been the feeKng5( of the 
Reformer's friends at the moment when, as they celebrated 
with him the Lord's supper, they reflected that this was per- 
haps the last time that this privilege would be allowed him. 
What joy and love must have filled the heart of Luther in 
the con^iousness of being so graciously accepted by hi« Mas- 
ter, at the very moment when men were rejecting him. How 
solemn must have been that supper I How sacred that even- 
ing!* 

The next day,t Luther expected to receive the instroctioni 
which the Legate was to send to him. 

But, not receiving any message from him, he requested his 
friend Doctor Wenceslaus Link, to wait upon the Cardinal 
De Vio received Link most affably, andassurtti him that he 
wished to take the most friendly course. " I no longer con- 
sider Doctor Martin Luther a heretic," added he ; "I will 
not, at this time, excommunicate him, unless I receive further 
instructions from Rome : for I have sent his answer to the 
Pope by an express." Then, to give a proof of his good in- 
tentions towards him, he added: "If Doctor Luther would 
only retract on the subject of indulgences, the business would 
aoon be concluded ; for, as to feith in the sacraments, that is 
an article that every one may interpret and understand in hia 
own way." Spalatin, who relates this, adds this sarcastic but 
just observation : "Whence it is evident, that Rome attaches 
more importance to money than to our holy faith and the sal- 
vation of souls."t 

Link returned to Luther. He found Staupitz there, and 
gave an account of his visit. When he mentioned the unex- 
pected concession of the Legate : " It would have been weiy 

• L. Opp. (L.) xvu. 178. t Sunday, 15th Oct 

I L. Opp. (L.) xvii p. 184- 
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iwd 3Mcupits, ^^ if Doctor Wenceslaus had had a notary anl 
whaesftes witli him, to hare taken tlowu that speech ih wrf^ 
thig^; for, if such a proposd were made public, it would do no 
aroall prejodke to the cause of these Romans.'^ 

HoWWer,^ mbre the Roman prekte softened hftf tone, 
the tilDfe eonffrmed the honest Germans wiere in their distrnsk 
of him. Several of those trustworthy persons to whom Lu- 
Utet had heea recommended held a council together : " The 
Legtrte," said they, **is preparing some mischief, through this 
courier he sf^ks o^ and it is much to be feared that you will 
all be seized and cast into prison." 

Staupit^ and Wenceslaus, therefore, determini^d to leave thd 
town^ they embraced Luther, who persisted in remaining at 
Augsburg, and directed their course by two diiierent roads to 
Nuremberg, not without many misgivings as to the fate of the 
magnanimous witness whom they were leaving behind them. 

Sunday passed very quietly. Luther waited in vain for a 
message from the Legate : the latter sent none. He then de- 
termined to write to him. Staupit2 and Link, before they set 
out, had begged him to treat the Cardinal with all possible re- 
spect Luther had not yet made trial of Rome and her envoys : 
it was his first exp^ience. If his humble deference did not 
succeed he Vould know what to expect in future. But now, at 
least, he must make trial of it As to his own share in the 
matter, not a day passed in which he did not condemn himself^ 
and mourn over his proneness to use expressions stronger than 
the occasion required ; why should he not confess to the Car- 
dmal what he every day confessed to God 7 Besides, Luther's 
heart was easily affected by kindness, and he suspected no 
evil. He therefore took up his pen, and with a feeling of re- 
spectful goodwill, wrote to the Cardinal as follows.* 

^*My very worthy father m God, I approach you once 
mote, not personally, but by letter, entreating your fatherly 
kindness graciously to listen to m6. ^ 

" The reverend Doctor Staiipilz, my very dear father in 
Christ, has advised me to humble myself^ to mistrust my own 
• Thk letter bears d»te the I7tb Oetob«. 



j^ldigOMHi^ ttrf to m^Mnit my opmipn^o Ura ji^^cofcof j^iogi 
«pd iaipaTtud men. Gte ftlsa commended your &^e$\^k^mit 
nes^ and baa fully convinced me of your friendly diejpooiitiio 
towards me. thiaintell^encebaa fille4me,wiAjoy. 

"Now therefrreriaoat worthy iatker,l.<:g»fes%,feJ.i*TO 
already done before, that as I have nolsbe«nvC^ti^y tellfiK^ 
sufficient diffidence, gentleness, add respect ksc tbonamoof'tiM 
soToreign pontiff; and though my oj^nents hs^ye given* 100 
j^eat provocation^ I now see that it would have ^en better to 
haye conducted my cause more medcly^r courteoualyj Aftd revor*; 
ently, and not to haye answered a fool according to bis hUjf 
lest I should be like unto him. 

<< This grieves me very much, and I ask pardon. I will 
publicly acknowledge it from the pulpit, as indeed I have often 
done before. I will endeavour, by the grace of God, to speak 
differently. I will do more : I am jeady to promise of my 
own accord, not again to say a single word on the sutgect of 
indulgences, if this business is arranged. Bi^t ^ep^ let.tboso 
also who led me to begin it be compelled, onib^r {Mair^ to 
moderate their discourses, or to be silent 

" So &r as the truth of what I have taught is concerned, the 
authority of St. Thomas and of the other doctors cannpt satisfy 
me. I must hear, (if I am worthy to do so.) the voic^ of ih^ 
spouse, which is the Church. For it is certain she bears the 
voice of the bridegroom, Christ ^. • 

"I therefore, in all humility and submission, entreat yon to 
refer this matter, hitherto so unsettled, to our most holy lord, 
Leo X, in order that the Church may decide, pronpunc^ and 
ordain, and that those who shall be called on to retract, may 
do so with a good conscience, or believe in all sincerity." .^ 

In reading this letter, another reflection occurs to u& We 
. see that Luther did not act upon a pre-conceived plpp^ut 
solely in obedience to convictions successively im^o'eased upon 
his mind and heart. Far removed from any settled scheme oj 
preconcerted opposition, he was sometime^, without suspecting 
it| in contradiction with himself; earner convictions were still 
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iWrfiftIf ill big mind, tkhottghlMr of^KMites Imd a)r«idy 
inliDd « pteee tbeve. And ]ret k is in these characters of truth 
ftad sicraerity that some haTO soi^ht for objections to the Ro* 
fbruntioii I it is beeauae it followed that necesiarjr law of ]^o* 
g0^mio 9^ inyps»d in eyeary thiog on the himiaii mind, that somt 
hpre writtea^he history of ks varidiioHs; it is in those vety 
iSBatores that laarjk its maeerity, aod make it bonourahte^ that 
liHf ofemmeat g^ius has seea the most powerful objectioul 
against it*. , Suaage perverseness of the miad of man ! 

XiUther reoedttti kk> answer to his letter. Cajetsn and all 
his courtiers, afier being so violently agitated^ had suddenly 
become motionless^ What could be the reason of this 9 Might 
it not be that calm which precedes a storm % Some viewed 
the delay in the li|fht in which Pallavidni has represented it 
<' The Caxdiasl was waiting/' says he, <4iU the proud monki 
like an infilled bellows, shouki gradually lose the wind which 
filled him, and become bumble."! Those who thought they 
better undentood th^ ways Of Rome, felt sure that the Legate 
intsoded to arrest Luther, but that, not daring to proceed to 
such extremities on his own authority, on account of the Im-i 
ptml ssfe*conduct, he was awaiting an answer from Rome to 
his message. Others could not believe that the Cardinal 
would wait so long.^ ^< The Emperc^ Maximilian,'' they said, 
(and in this they might speak the truths) '^will no more 
scruple to give up Ltfther for trial by the Church, notwith- 
standing his safe^onduct, than Sigismund did to surrender 
Huss to the Council of Constance. The L^iate is peihaps 
now in qginmunication with the Emperor. The sanction of 
Msxywilian may every hour be ^cpected. The more oppoaed 
he wa9 beibre to the Pope, the more does he seem to seek to 
please him ; and so it will be till the crown of the empire 
encircles his grandson's brows.'' Not a moment was to be lost 
'< Draw up an appeal to the Pope," said the kind-heart^ men; 
who surrounded Luther ; — " Draw up an appeal to the Pope, 
and leave Augsburg without delay." 

« Bo«mi0t, HntdssVariatioDf. {Ur, I p. H&f kc, 
t Ut ibUif illeventon datiofie dittaiitiit ... (p. 40.) 
VOL.* I. 32 
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' Lutherj-wfawe presence !a that dty^lmd- fi)r tbe hA hut 
iayt been utterlf useless, and who had sufBeienftly' proved, hf 
remainingf after the departure of the fiaaton eoAQSeliorv sent by 
the Elector to wateh over hnr safety^ thut he Ibaired no^hig, 
and was ready to asiswer for himsdf, yielded at laM«4^thi 
wishes of bis friends. But first he resolved to mlbrm De ^No 
of his intention ; he wrote to bim on the Tuesday, the eve of 
hie departure. This letter was in a bolder strain than th^ 
former. Seeing his advances ivere une^ratlingf, Luther^eemt 
to erect himself in the conscioussiess of his right, and ofihe 
injustice of his enemies. 

" Most worthy father in God " he wrote to De Tio, " your 
paternal kindness has witnessed, yea, witnessed and sufficiently 
acknowledged my obedience, t have imdertaken a long 
journey, in the midst of dangers, in great weakness of body, 
and notwitfaBtanding my extreme poverty, at the command^ 
OUT most holy lord, Leo X ;— I have personally appeared be* 
fore your eminencfe; — and lastly, I have thrown myself at the 
i^t of his Holiness, and now wait his g<^ pleasure, resHiy 
to submit to his judgment, whether he condemn or «cquit' me. 
I therefore feel that I have left nothing undone that becomes 
an obe()ient son of the Church. 

** It is my intention, therefore, not uselessly to prolong my 
stay here ; it is indeed impossible I should do so, as I want the 
means ; and you have positively ibrbidden iny again appear- 
Jtog before you unless I would retract 

" Thus I again set <rtit in the name of th« Lord, dceiring, if 
possible, to find some place where I may live in peAe." Sev^ 
eral persons of more importance than myself have peWiMMW 
me to appeal from your paternal kindness, and even from oiit 
mort holy lord, Leo X., ill-informed, to himself when he shall 
be better informed on the matter. Though I know that suck 
an appeal will be more agreeable to his highness the Elector 
than a recantation, yet if it had been my duty only to consiih 
my own feelings, I would not have made it . . . I have 
committed no crfane:-*-! ought therefore to have n<^ing to 
fear " < '- . ^ - , i - - . v 
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Lather having written this letter (which 'was not drfirered 
to the Legate until after his departure,) prepared to leave 
Augsburg. Gbd had preserved ^him hitherto, and with al! 
his heart -he praised the Lord for Ms protection. But it was 
his duty not to tempt God. He einbraced his friends, Peuthi- 
^r, Lan^emantel, the Adelmanns, Auerbach, and the Prior 
of the Carmelites, who had afforded him such Christian hos- 
pitality. On Wednesday, before daybreak, he was up and 
ready to set but. His friends had advised him to take every 
possible^ precaution, fearing, that if his departure were known,* 
it might be opposed. He followed their advice as well as he 
could. A horse, that ^upitz had leA at his disposal, was 
brought to the door of the convent. Once more he bids adieu 
to his brethren : he then mounts and sets out, without a bridle 
for his horse, without boots or spurs, and unarmed. The ma- 
gistrate of the city had sent him as a guide a horseman, who 
was well acquainted with the roads. This man conducts him 
in thfe dark through the silent streets of Augsburg. They di- 
rect their course to* a little gate in the wall of the city. One* 
of the counsellors, Langemantel, had ordered that it should be 
opened to him. He is still in the Legate's power. The hand 
of Rome is still over him ; doubtless, if the Italians knew that 
their prey was escaping, the cry of pursuit would be raised : — 
who knows whether the intrepid adversary of Rome may not 
Stiil be seized and thrown into prison ? ... At last Luther 
and his guide arrive at the little gate : — they pass through.* 
They are out of Augsburg ; and putting their horses into a 
gallop, they soon leave the city far behind them. 

Luther on leaving, had deposited his appeal to the Pope ki' 
the bands of the Prior of Pomesaw. His friends advised him 
not to send it to the Legate. The Prior was commissioned to 
have it ported, two or three days after the Doctor's departure, 
on the door of a cathedral, in the presence of a notary and of 
witnesses. This was done. 

In this writing Luther declared that he appealed from tho 
most holy Father the Pope, ill-informed in this business, to the 
most holy Lo»l andFatim m Ckmi^ Leo X. by tiame, by the 
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f nee of God^ when btUv it^omud, Sec j0p.* The tppeal 
had been diawn up ia the te^^lar form, by the assistance i£ 
th% Imperial notary, Gall de Herbrachtiogeo, ia the preeence 
of two Augustine monks, Bartholsrmew Utznistir and Wengel 
Steinbies. It was dated the 16th, of October^ 
. When the Cardinal heard of Luther'a dopartore, he waa 
struck with surpri^ and, as he affirmed in a letter to tjie 
Elector^ even with alarm and apprehension. He had, indeed^ 
some reason to be vexed. This departure, which so abruptly 
terminated his negociations, disconcerted ail the lK»pe8 which 
his pride had so long cherished. He had been ambitious oi 
the honour of healing the wounds of the Church, and re-es- 
tablishing the declining influence of the Pope in. Germany f 
and not only had the heretic escaped with impunity, but with- 
out his having so much as humbled him. The conference 
had served only to exhibit in a strong light, on the one hand^ 
the simplicity, uprightness, and firmness of Luther, and on the 
ptber, the imperious and unreasonable procedure of the Pope 
and his representative. Inasmuch as Home had gained 
nothing, she had lost ; — and her authority, not having beelx 
leinforced. had in reality sustained a fresh check. What will 
be said of all this at the Vatican ? what will be the next 
despatches received from RomeJ Ti^e difficulties of the 
Legate's situation will be forgotten, the untoward issue of the 
affiiir will be ascribed to his want of skilL Serra I/onga and 
tfte rest of the Italians were furious on seeing themselves, 
dexterous as they were^ outwitted by a German monk. De 
Vio could hardly conceal his vexation. Such an insult 
appeared to call for vengeance, and we shall soon see him give 
utterance to his anger in a letter to the Elector. 

Meanwhile Luther, accompanied by the horseman, continued 
his journey from Augsburg. He urged his hearse and kept 
the poor animal at full speed. He called to mind the real or 
supposed fight of John Huss, the manner in which he was 
overtaken, and the assertion of his adversaries, who affirmed 
that Huss having, by his flight, annulled the Emperor's safe* 

^ If aiioa In^MrniMidM. {J^. Qp^hUh vM^ 



0uaincty ibtff liad a right t/6 eoadeoon him to dire 'Aumis.* 
Ho\¥«ver, the«e tmeatj ibefings did notimig occupy Iii(di«rN» 
mmd, Ha^g'goA clear ftom the city inhere his bad speat 
ten days vob^t that terrible h«idof Rome^whkh had ftlf^ndy 
crmdied 80 noati^' thoasaod witn^Niea for the truth, and shed 
•o much Uobd, — 4t large^ breathiog the op^ air, iizvemmg 
like TUkgea imd plains, and wonderfully delivered by thennix 
af the Lo?d, hit whole soul overflowed with praise. He^ 
Wght well say: "Our. soul is escaped a» a bird out of the 
^cmre of the fowlers; the soere is broken^and we are deHw 
ered. Our hdp ia in the name of God, wbo muie heaven azid 
earth/'t Thiw was the heart of Luther filled with joy. 
But his thoughts si^in reverted to De Yio : '^ The Cai:dtt]Eal,''< 
thought he, "would have been well pleated to get me into-hia 
power and send ^e to Rome. He is, no doubt, mortified that 
I have escaped from him. He thought he had me m his 
e^tohes^ai Augsburg. He thought he held me fast; Imt het 
was holding an eel by the tail. Shame that these peopht 
•bould set so high a price upon me ! They would give Biany 
crowns to haTe me in their power, whilst oar Saviour Christ 
was sold for thirty pieces of silver. J ? 

X4ither travelled fourteen leagues the first thiy. In th» 
trading) when he arrived at the itm where he was to spend 
thci jiight, he was so fatigued — (his hc«se, says one of hit 
biographer^ had a very rough trotj)— 4h«t, on aligbtipgi km 
was unable to stand, and dropped motionless upon the stsciw. 
Be, however, enjoyed sonw rest. The next day he contimied 
his journey. At Nuremberg he found Staupitz, who vrm 
engaged in visiting the convenes of his order. It was in thit 
eity that he. first saw the brief ti»it the Pope had sent to Ca« 
jetan concerning him. He was ind^napt at it, and hpd h^ 
uad it before he led Wittembei^, it is very probaUe he would 
never have appeared before the Cardinal. " It is impossible 
to believe," Kdi he, "that any thing so monstrous can havo 
emanated from a Sovereign PontifC"§ 

• Weifiaiaa,]^fl. Socles, i. p. 337. fPt.t9i . 
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- £t^ ^&tt CMEt bis journey Luther wis aii chj^H of g^a^ 
fTftl intcarett He was leturaiBg wkhoi^ ^isvan^ given iip nnj 
^MAgi Budi a TJctory gained by a roendieani friar over tkt 
repreteutatives of Rome, £]kd every heart with astcmUimeikt. 
it foemed as if Gftermany had now ks* revenge £n: ^ Itsl»n 
ooQtempt of Ultiiam<»afta»OB. God's word had ohtaioed mo£« 
honour than the word of the Pope. The power which fat 
^ts bad home rule, had just received a formi^bhte check 
The journey of Luther was a tridmph. Men rejoiced at tho 
•hfltinaey of Rom^, because it was likely to hastai her rum. 
If she had n)oi insisted on reta!t)ing her shaisefu] gains,-*^ 
she had bee« prud^ot edough not to despise the GenDans^^-il 
iee h»i re&rmed flagrant abuses, — perhaps, according^ to 
human cukulatiobs, things wouM have returned to the death- 
Mc0 state from which Luther had awakened. Bat the Pa* 
pacy would not yield; ami the Doctor was to be constrained 
lo bring many other errors to light, a&d to Hdi^ance in the 
Isiowledge and mtmifestation of the truth. 

On the 2i6th of October, Luther arrived e^ Graeft^tfeil, at 
the extremity of the woods of Thuringia. fle there met 
Count Albert of Mansfeldt, the same person who r had ad 
strongly dissuaded him from going to Augsburg. The Coiint 
bnghed heartily at his strange equipment H© compelM 
him to stop, and obliged him to become his guest: L&th^ 
•Q©n a^rwards CMitinucd his journey. 

He hastened on, desiring to be at Wittemberg on the Slst 
3f October, in the expectation that the Elector wouW be their* 
act the least of All Saints, and that he might have an interview 
with him. The brief which he had read at Nufenibei^ had 
revealed to him ail the danger of his situation. Iff fee*, being 
already condemned at Rome, he cotild not hope mther to cs&a* 
Unue at Wittemberg, or to fiirf an asylnm in * convent, orti 
dwell any where in peace and safety. The protection ofths 
Elector might, perhaps, ai^ail him ; but he wasfar from being 
sure of it. He had nothing mofe to hope fttWi the trtie 
friends he had hitkmto possessed at thk prims^'s OMurt* ^t^ 
pitZj havirtf loat riMi favour he had lon^ enjoyed, ms ib^ 



bkxrmg Saxdnf . Spakrtin, thouf h belowt'bf Fredcnc, hri 
U0« much itfflitenc^e over him. Th^ Sleetor himself waa iiol 
suiHci^tty iastftictdd in the doetrkse of the Chospel to expoM 
himself for the sake of it to manifest dangfers. However} 
Lnther thought he could not do better than return to Wittem^ 
berg) and ther« tv«tit to see what the eternal and mercHiil Get 
would do with liitti. If, as some expected, he were umno* 
tested, he resolved to d^ote him^f entiri&ly to thei^udy axA 
to the instruction of youth.* 

Luther got back to Wittemberg on the 30th of October. 
His haste had been in vain. Neither the Elector nor Sjpabtia 
bad come to the feast His friends were deUghted to see him 
i^galn amongst them. He hastened to inform Spalatin of hii 
arrival, «T hate arrived to-day at Wittemberg, safe «n«l 
sound, through God's mercy," said he; "bat how long I 
shall stay here 1 know not. « . . I am fiikd with }6y and 
peace; tnA dtid ft hard ta conceive how the trkil I am eo* 
during can appear scr grievous to so many distinguished men.'^ 

De Vio had not: waited long, after the departure of Luther^ 
to pour forth all his indignation to theEkeetor. . His •letter 
breathed vengeance. » 

He gave Frederic an account of the conference, with an 
air of self-Satiefeetion :■*-*< Since brother Martin,^ said he m 
conclusion, "cahtrot be brought by paternal measures to 
acknowledge his error, and to continue faithftil to the C^jtfaolia 
Church, I request youf Highness to send him to Rome, or to 
banish him from your territories. Be assured that this comT 
plicated, evil-intentioned, and mischievous a^r cannot be longt 
protracted ; for as soon as I shall have infornfed our most holy 
lord of all this artifice and malice, he wiH bring it to a speedy 
end." In a postscript; written with hw own hand, the Cardmal 
entreated the Elector ncA to tarnish with shame his own 
honour and that of 'his illustrious ancestors, for &e cause of Ji 
conteniptible mohk.t 

Never was the soul of Luther rotised to4ngher indigBatio& 
thim" Wheh he reatf thd copy of this letter whRsh the; Sleetm 

• L. 0pp. CL ) xvii. p. 183. t L. Opp. (L ) xvii. p, 2(JS. 



tent kinn The amte ttf ii» vafhrmf^ ke was 4MiDe(l Ui 
Aidure^the ▼ake ^.thetnKh fbr ivhich lie eODtended, c«n- 
tnnpt for the cooduet of the Roman Legale. U^atber swelled 
hit heart. His amirer^ wiittea al the moment when his whole 
mvt was th«s agitated^ is distinguished by thct oourage, eleva^ 
fiOB, and iakh, whichthe ever di^ihyed m the most itymg cIn 
emnstances of his Itie*. He gave, in his turn, an account of 
fte conference at Aug^nrg. fie descrft»ed the deportment 
of the Cardinal : and thus proceeded : 

^ I would like to answer the Legate, putting myself in the 
place of the 'Elector, 

« * i^ovc^to^me that yea imderstand what you talk about,^ 
I would say to him ; < let ^ whole discussion be carried on 
in writeBg. I will then send brother Martin to Borne, or else 
I will apprehend him and have him put to deaths I will take 
care of my own conseience and honour^ and I will not allow 
my glory to be sullied* But as long as your ebsdate know* 
le<^ shuns the light, and only discovers itself by clamour, I 
cannot put fiuth in darhneai.^ 

<< This^ most excellent Prince, is the miswer I. would make 
him, 

"Let the jreverend Lftgiate, bi the Pope himself, specify my 
errors in writing: let them bring ibrwar^ their reasons; let 
them instruct me, who desire to be instructed, who ask to be 
SO) w%) intend what I say, and long for ins&uction, so that 
•veft a Turk would not refuse to satisfy me. If I do not re* 
waot and condemn mysellj when they have proved to me that 
the passages of Scripture that I have quoted ought to he un* 
derstood in a difiecent sense from that in whiph I have under* 
stood them,-«^then, O most excellent Elector ! let your High<» 
ness be die fir^ to prosecute and expel me^ let the university 
reject, me and overwhehm me with indignation. I will go 
fiiBlhw, and i call heaven and earth to witness, let the Iiord 
Christ Jesus himself reject and condemn me ! These are not 
words of vam pi^esmnptioB, but of firm lUwyjetioD. Let the 
Lmd deprivexoeof hisg^r«ice, and every cf^ainr^of God re- 



fiise to 9p.imteiuApe n^ i^ wlien I btre b9^ riMtm a bitter 
docirine, I do not embrace it, * . 

'^ But If, on accoiftQt of my low esUU^ and becaioe I wathviX 
» poor mendicaBt ^brother, they despm, nn, and $q lefuaa- 16 
iioatn^t me ia Uie way of truth, let your Higbnesf heg tba 
^gate to iuform you in writing wherein I have erred; ud 
if tik^y refu9Q this favour 4o your Highness yourself, let tbem 
^rite their own views, either to his Imperial Majesty, or Ul 
aome Qetman Archbkhop* What ou^ht I to do^-^rhat cwa 
Ido— 4nore1 

/' Liet your Highness listen to the voice of youx conscianca 
and of your honour, and not sei^d me U> Borne. No manias 
the right to require this of you ; &r it is impossible thai 
I should be safe io Borneo The Pope himi^If is not safe thereu 
It would be enjoining you lo betray Christian blood. They 
hava there, pap^, pens, and ink; they have also nimiberless 
i^aries. It ia €asy &r them to write wherein and whereibra 
I have erred. I^ will cost them less trouble to instruct me ai 
a distance by writing, than, Jmving ma among them, to put 
ma to, death by stratagem. 

'* I resign m3rself to banishment. My adversaries lay snarea 
for me on all sides; so that I can nowhere- live in 8afe^« 
That no harm may happen to you on my account, l^ leava 
your territories, in God's name. I will go wherever the oter* 
sal and merciful God will have me. Let him do with md 
what seemeth him good* 

<^ Thus^th^ mostaerese Elector, I reverently bid you iare^ 
well. I commend you ta Almighty God, and I give yoia 
endless thanks kfr ail your kincbess to me. Whatever b^ 
^ people among whom I may heraafier live^ wh'inrevar ray r 
future lot may be cast, I shall ever rememhea you, and ahaU [ 
giatafiiUy pray, without ceasing, &r the hiippiness of you ^ 
and yowfs.* 

"* I aaastill^ thanks to God, full of joy, and praise him thai 
CSirist, the a^ of God, oounts me worthy to au&r ia ao faolji 

^ Ego aaiiD abioumqiia «gpo gsntkun^ 1 
nuaquftffi non ero mernqn^ (L. fyp* U 1^} 



ft €M$& Afby If « for'ercr preeetv^ yt)^r' iHit«trii>i# H%b* 
nen. Amea** 

Thk ' letter^ so oretSowkig wkii the seceitts of tntth and 
ftflUoe, made a deop impression <m tho Elector. ^< He wb0 
abiktn by a very eloquent letter " 883^8 Maimbonrg. Nerer 
#o«ld ko hare had the thoaght of givtiig up an innoe^i^ maa 
l^^tke power of Rome. Perfaape he might hare persoaded 
Lulher to conceal himself ^r some time. But he resolred 
iwt even in appeaiance to peld in any way to the Legst^a 
threats. He wrote to his counsellor, Pfeffinger, who was dim 
ctUia court of the Emperor, to represent to his Majesty th^ 
real sti^ of afiairs, end to beg him to write to Rome^ so thai 
the matter might be brought to a conclusion, or 4X least be 
determined in G^many by impartial jtfiiges.''' 

Some days after^ the Electar wrote to the Legate in reply: 
^ Since Doctor Martin has appeared b^re you at Augsburg, 
you ought to be satisfied. We did not expect that, without 
eonTtneing him of error you would claim to oblige him to 
retract. Not one of tYm learned men in our states has inti* 
mated to us an opinion that Martin's do^rine is impioi», anti« 
ehrvtian, or heretical." The Prince, in the lattar part of bit 
letter, declined sending Luther to Rome, or expelling him 
from bis terrkoiies. ' . 

This letter, which was communicated to Luthei^ rejoiced 
hk heart <^ Gracious Godl" he wrote to Spalatin^ <^ with 
what joy I read and re-read it;, for I knpwwhateon&lauM 
i[ may repose in these< words, at once so forcible and so dis- 
oreet I fear the Italians will not understand their full import. 
But they will at least comprehend that what they belief 
already finished is scarcely yet begun. Be pleased to present 
my grateful acknowledgments to the Prince. It is stmnge 
that he (De Vio) wKb, a. little while a^o, was ai mendicant 
friar like myself, is not afraid to address the most poweifol 
JnrinGSS with dcireiq»ect,tp call themto nceoioit,to threaten and 
eommand them^and treat them with meh preposterous haugl^ 
Let him learn ithat ihote^ipoial pow«r is,ordainedof 
^L. (%. (L.)xta.'p. 9««. ^ - • - . 
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Oodytxd, that nose are patmittod to tntbple- its gbry aoder 
foot"* 

One thing that had tmdirabtsdly eacouraged FredeHc to 
snawer the Legate in a tone which the latter did not ex|icct; 
was a letter iyldrtssed to him by ihe university of Wittem< 
berg. It was i»t without reason that they deekred themselves 
ta the Doctor's fiurour. The university was mereasing in 
Imputation, and- mirpsssed a11 the other schoeb. A crowd oi 
Undents flocked thather from all parts of Germany to Usten 
to this extraordinary man, whose instruodons^ seemed to open . 
a new era to religion and learning. These young men, who 
arrived from the dif^rent provinces, would often stop wheft 
they ^scovered in the distance the steeples of Wittembergf 
and, raising their hands toward heaven, bless God for having 
caused the light of truth to shine forth from Wittemberg, as 
io former ages from Mount Sion, that it might penetrate to the 
n»98t ^stant lands*f A life and activity, hitherto unknown^ 
was ittfosed into-the university studies.— ^'^ Our yoang menasu 
as diligent here as ants upon aDPan^hill,''| wrote Luther. 

Thinking that he might soon, be driven out of Germany^ 
Luther busied himself in publishing a report of the conference 
at Augsburg. He resolved that it should be preserved as a 
memorial of the struggle between Rome and himself. He 
saw the storm ready to burst, but he did not fear it. He was 
in dai|^ expectation of the maledictions of Rome. He- ar- 
ranged and regulated every thing that he might be ready 
when they arrived. " Having tucked up nry gown and gird^ 
eA my loins," said he, ^^ I am ready to depart like Abmham^ 
not knowing whither I go ; Or rather well knowing whither 
sinee God is isvery whera" He intended to leave behind 
him a fiurewell letter. <<Take cooFage, then," he wvote to 
Spahlin $ ^ to read the letter of a man aeeursed and* exc&tn- 
manicated." 

♦ L. Epp. i. p. 198. 

t Scultet. Annal. i. p. 17* 

X Stttdiuin aeitrapi^ more ^ibriwisaraai UtmL^ (JU Of^ U pk W*) 
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Hit fnex^ Vfctt flrii of kttn foA aiixiet7 <ni hU tu^coimt 
They entreated him to deliver himself up as a prisoner into 
the Eleetot's hands, that that prince misiit keep him soxne- 
where in safety.* 

His demies eonU not compiehend the gnitiods of hit eon* 
fidence. One day, at the conrtef theBkhopof BranSenborf, 
the toorersation tamed on the Reformer, and it was asked oo 
what fiqpport he cooU be depending. Some said^ ^It m <m 
Ecasmns and Gapito and odier learned men that he reckons 
fev piotection."-r« No, no f "replied the Bishop: "the Pope 
would care very little for those gentry. It is to the University 
of Wittemberg and the Duke of Saxony tfaett he ioote for 
fupport" ..... Thus both parties were ignorant of dmt strong 
lower in which the Reformer had sought refuge. 

Though of taking ha departure were passing thixiugh 
Luther's mind. It was not the fear of danger that gave rise 
to them, but the presentiment of the ificessaotly renewed op- 
peaition he should find in G^ennany to th& open prvfesstdn of 
the truth. '' If I stay here," said he, <« I shsli be denied the 
liberty of speaking and writing many things. If- 1 depart, I 
will pour forth freely the thoughts of my heart, and devnta 
»y life to Ci»i8t."t 

Fralice was the country wheri» Luther hqied he m%ht 
wi&out hindrance proclaim the treth. The liberty enjoyed 
by the doctors of the university of Paris appeared tP him 
woithy of envy. Beskles, he, on many points, agreed m the 
opinioiis that prevailed there. What might have ensued, if 
Lutb^ had been removed from Whtemberg to France? 
Would the Befortnation have .establish^ itself there as it did 
id Gbrmaoy? Would the ^wer of Rolne have been de- 
throned theve ; «nd .Franee^ wfaidb was destinidd to endare a 
lp9g ^Urtggle^ ibttween the hierarchical prineiples of Rdaie 
and the ruinous principles of an irreligious philosophy; hare: 
become the great dispenser of evangelical light ? It is usel^ 
to indulge in vain conjectures. But^ .certainly, t^ulher at 

*mtHwif>i«i*iacaptMMoaite«ia. (lii Eppc 1. |Cie9.> 
t StMrOitotam emwdftm, eMUii» o6<««M Chhsta ;^ 
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lUHaiwpttlS liaiw hmAe a |^eat difibr«oc«^a theibttad^ of 
tiME Ghnordi and «l Ft^cet 

The sold of.Lot^enr wa« deeply mov^d/ He dlen preaeii^ 
i^ the «terch of the thy^ ittp^yif^g t&e plaee ofSimon Heynif 
FoAMnut, Um f^tor <rf Witteittberg, who wt» frequefttly ini 
4ilpa3ti< fi« thovf kt k right, at ali hazards, to take leare of 
tb^ coqgfigiUaoa ito n/tfao^i. he hud so often p^eaahed the doc- 
triim of salvatioft^ ^ I^m a ve^y unstable preacher " said hi 
one day in the pulpk, " and Te^ uncertain in my j)osition. 
How oiieft hgiw^ I M you suddehty without taking leave of 
ypvL li tibis should happen sigahi, and I should neirer return, 
Teceif e niy lasstcfar^srelt" Then, having added a few words, 
kesi Gonchided bgr saying, with «rlo(&mitioof aiid gentleness: 
? Finally^ I warn, jpoit not tp he terrified; if the Papal censures 
should be discharged^ against' me in all their Airy. Do not 
Uamc the Popo, mt bear emy ill-will to him, ot to any marl 
Iftvio^, but leave «he whole matter to God."* 
/At iengih tiieii«m)ieni ef his departure seemed at hand; 
The Prince ffttvn him to tihleistaiid that he wished him to 
bav« Wiliomhefg. The wishes of the Elector Were too sa- 
trod wkix Ls^ier for him not to hustevi to comply witb them. 
The Refottner preparied to deplitt, without knowing Well to 
what ^joarter ttoditiect his steps. Besolving, however, once 
more to see his friends abtat him^ he invited them to a farewell 
rejpaat Seattd with them at tahte, he once more eiijoyed their 
conversation .and thei^ afiectioiMtte abd anxious friendship. A 
Utter was brought lo him. It came from the court. He 
opened and read it. His heart sank witbin him. It enclosed 
9fk order for his depattur^/ Th^ l?jf!nce inquired: "Why 
be delayed so loi^ T' His soul was overwhelmed with de* 
jiectioa However, he resumed courage; and, raising his 
head, said firasly and joyfirlly, turning to tho«e about him: 
'^Father and jaothei forsike me ; but the Lord wiH take me 
up." Depart then he misH. His friends were much aficct-' 
ed. What would become of him 1 If Luther^s pr^eetor 

♦ Peorem committerent. (Luth. Epp. i.-p. 191, 
t Vater nnd miitSet vf rkmrn mkh, aher dsr Htrr nlmmt miob itut 
VOL.1. .'...'• • 3^^ '•' 



rejeel* bim, wlio wriil reeeite bimt Aad lUa Goq)el,^d^ 
word of truth, and this admirahle work he ht4tekeii m hluad, 
will, douM^m, p^ish with the kbhSok wkm$k. The fete of 
^Refannatkm leemei SM^^aMM by « ifogle thcsid; ami 
would not the BiOBieiit in wbi«h LtAhar left Ihf wiallt «f W!t» 
temherf break thftt MMreadl Liither and iusiriends said li^eL 
S^pathisflig in his feeliiigs, they gave rent to their teara 
lloweyer^.l^ta.shoittiiiiehtd eIapsed|Whai ateecmd meft- 
senger ar£ive4 l4Hher opened ihis letter, eppeeting to find « 
reitei4tal oi^er. fer hi$ dep^^^re BvA, lo ! the miQfhty pow- 
er of tlus Lar4 i ^1? Ihci predenl he iaeiived. Every ibing* Is 
changed. ^'A^ the Pope's «tewr eitmyy," siad t^ letter^ 
\^ hopes that levery thiag may be settled by a-cdnferenee, re- 
main 6r the presait"* How ioipartant wasthra h^rl aad 
what might bare happened it Lutber, e^nt attxious to tAef 
the Pfince's pleasure, had left Witteaiberg inmediately on tfa« 
receipt of the first letter! Never had Lulher and the cause 
of th^ Beformetion been brought fewer thasi ift this mooftent. 
It n^gfat hare been iboi%bt tbilt theit fate l¥as deckled : in an 
instant it w^ chaioged. Ha^^ifig reached tbe^ lowest step ia 
his career, the QLeforpafr rapidly afose, end fromlhiat time his 
influence contin^ to ascend. "At the woifd of the Lord," 
in the Janguage of the prophet| <<hid servants go dowa to the 
depths, and mount up again to beaten*'' 

Spalatin, by Frederic's orders, ses^ £»r Luther to Lichtem- 
berg, to have aa interview with biro. They kid a hmg con^ 
rei^ion on the state of afiairi. /< If the Pope's Settbence of 
oond^mnation conie^ I c^rtaittly oana^t rdiiain al Wittcsnbeig," 
said Luther. "Beware," replied fl^btin^ "of being m too 
' great a hurry to go to Fx!Mice*"t He 1^ Um, teUhighim to 
wait further tiding from him. " Only ccunmeod my acml to 
Christ," said Li^tMr to b»i frietids. "laee that oiiyadrer- 
saries are more ai^ more detennined on my des^il^^ioB. ^at 
Christ h meanwhile streiagth^ening me ih sny dsterminatioa 
hot tp^ive way,"{ 

♦ L. Opp. vr, 884. * 

t Fmmt Chriitu* pfOpoiUttm nsi^ esd«iidi in me. (Ibid.) . ' 
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' Luther at that time piiBIlshed his report of the confbreru^e 
at Augsburg. Spalatiu had writteh to him from the Elector to 
abetain from doing so; but it. was too late. iVlien the publi- 
CBitkm hii(Ftakeh place, the Frrace gave his sanctioxt *' Great 
God r*^ said Ltithct itt hk prefece, '*what a new, what an 
amazing crrme, to seek after light and truth, and above all in 
the Church, that Is to say, in the kingdom of truth !" <* I send 
you this document:,** said he, writing to Link : *^ it cuts too 
deep, no doubt, to please the Legate; but my pen is ready to 
gtr^ out ttittcb greater things I myself know not whence 
these thoughts come to me. As ^ as* I can see, the work 
h iioi yet begun -^^ so little reason is there for the great men 
of Rome hopihg to seie an end of it I shall send you what 
i fiave written, in order that you may judge if I am right 
in belierihg that the Antichrist of whom St. Paul speaks^ 
iktw reigns in the court of Rome. I think I can prove that 
iiow<>a-days^ the power that presides there is worse than the^ 
Turks themselves.*' 

On all sides, sinister reports reached Luther. One of his 
friends wrote him word fhat the new envoy from Rome had 
Yieceived orders to apprehend him and deliver him to th^ Pope. 
Another reported that^ as he was travelling, he had met with 
a courtier, and that, the conversation having turned upon the 
iMTairs which were Aten the general topic in Germany, th^ 
latter eenfided to him that he* had undertaken to seize and de- 
H ver Luther into the handtr of (he Sovereign Pontiff! <' But 
the more ikt^ fury and violence increase," wrote Luther, 
" the less do I fear them."t 

Cajelan^s 111 sutc€^ had occasioned much dBssatisfaction at* 
Bomat Th0 viexfftioa feh at the fhilure of the affiifr, fefi in 
ike fiat inMn^u)km hm. All the Roman courtiers thought ' 
they Mi caosa t& reprdach him fbr having been deficient in 
tba pniAeace and addtess which, in their account, were the 
nasi indisjpensabfa qualificatfons in a legate^ and for not hav- 

* Am lata needuin habet initium mmm^ nie(rJQdioi<v(L.fipp.i. p. 103.)^ 
t Ctud iHi magit fiimnt et ?i affeetant yiam e^ nunua ego terreor. (L 
Xpp. i. p# Vfi.-y 
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ing reltxed the ttricmess of hia schoiaitic tbeobgj cni to im* 
portant an occasion. " The failure is entireljr owing to him," 
said they. " His avrk\i»rd pedantry has ^poUsd all Why 
did he provoke Luther hy insuhs and threats, instead of allur- 
ing him by the promise of a bishopric, or even, if necessary, 
a cardinal's hatT'* Those mercenaries judged of tbe| Re- 
former by themselves. The fidJure, however, must be re- 
trieved. On the one hand, it was requisite that Rome sboqld 
declare herself; on the other, sl^e must noto0endth# Elector, 
who might be very serviceable to her in the anticip^^ event 
of the election of an Emperor. As it ,was impossible for 
Roman ecclesiastics to form a notion of the true source 
whence Luther derived his strength and coucage, tfaejr 
imagined that the Elector was much laore deeply iippUcaled 
in the matter than he really was. The Pope resobred, therer. 
fore, to pursue a different line of policy. He caused to be 
published in Germany, by his Ijegaltje, a bull, wherein he 
confirmed the doctrine of indulgences precisely m those pdntt 
which had been questioned, but making no mention either of 
the Elector or o( Luther, As the Reformer had aJwajs de^ 
clared, that he would submit to the decision of the Romish 
Church, he must now, as the Pope thought, either ke^ hie 
word, or openly shew himself to be a disturber of the peace 
of the Church, and a despiser of the apostolic see. In eithe^: 
case, the Popp, it was thougrht, ronst be a gainer. But no^ 
thing is ever gained by so obstinate a resistance against the 
truth. In vain had the Pope^threatey^ with exeemmnaic^ 
tion whosoever should teach otherwise than he ordaiiM ; 4fa^ 
light is not acrested by stich cVders. It would have been 
wiser to moderate, by cerU^in restrictions,, the prcteifsions of: 
the sellers of indulgencea Apparently, this4^ee 4if Beme* 
was a further act of impolicy. By legalising the most fla* 
grant abuses, it irritated all sensible men, mid rendered impoe* 
sible the return of Luther to^ his allegiance to th^ Cburdwi 
"It was commonly thought," sajrs a Catholic historian,t and 
a great enemy to the Reformation,, "that this bull had been 
* iSarpi, Cooeile de Treote, p. 8. t Maimb^prg^ 
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fmnfdi&tAy for the fsia of i}» Pope .a»l «f th# 'mecrtrieattt, 
friaia, who began to fittd t^tnaoTO would give any tlusft 
for tlieir iDdotgeooe^" • ' ' •' 

The Cwdmtd JDe Vio fmhlMMd tkln^ dectm-at Umt, 'm' 
AusturU, OQ th« 13tfa of dDeQeml>«r, 1{&48; bdt i^ti^r hmii 
already taken his stand in a position of seci^rity. On the 28th 
of November he had appealed, in the chapel of Corpus 
Christi at Wittemberg, from the Pope to a Greneral Council 
of the Church. He foresaw the storm tl»t was about to burst 
upon him, and he knew that God only could avert it But 
there was something he himself was called to do; — and he 
did it. He must no doubt leave Wittemberg, if it were only 
UsT the sake of the Elector, as soon as the maledictions of 
Rome shoukl arrive there ,* yet he resolved not to quit Saxony 
and Germany without a public protest. He, therefore, drew 
up his appeal ; " and that it might be ready to be distributed as 
soon as the furies of Rome should overtake him," as he says, 
he had it printed, under the express condition that the book- 
seller shoukl deposit with him all the copies. But this man, 
from desire of gain, sold almost the whole impression, whilst 
Luther was quietly expecting to receive them. He was much 
annoyed, but the thing was done. This bold appeal was dis- 
persed &T and wide. In it Luther again protested that he had 
no intention of saying any thing against the holy Church, or 
the authority of the Apostolic see, and the Pope duly tn« 
firmed. " But," continued he, " seeing that the Pope, who 
is God's vicar upon earth, may, like any other man, fall into 
error, commit sin, and utter tilsehood, and that the appeal to a 
General Council is the onlf safeguard against acts of injus- 
tice which it is impossible to resist, — on these grounds I find 
m3r8elf obliged to have recourse to it."* 

Behold, then, the Reformation launched upon a new career. 
It is no longer to depend upon the Pope and his decrees, but«. 
upon a General Council. Luther speaks to the Church at 
large, and the voice which proceeds from the chapel of Cor- 

« LSscher, Ref. Act. 
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